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Stimulating Articles from Musicians 
of Commanding Prominence 

A mere catalog of the articles we have now 
in reserve for THE ETUDE would make any 
sensible music lover alive with interest. We 
are not mentioning the following names of 
contributors for your benefit. You know 
THE ETUDE and have it every month. But 
you have friends,—many of them,—who would 
be glad to have you tell them that some of 
the most interesting articles ever written by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Frederick Corder, Henry 
T. Finck, Perlee V. Jervis, Clarence Hamil¬ 
ton, Eugenio di Pirani, Edwin Hughes and 
Leroy B Campbell, will appear in THE 
* }-jDE during the next few months. THE 
ETUDE Subscription Department will be glad 
to show you how the matter of securing 
pTUDE subscriptions may be very profitable 
indeed A penny postal application brings 
full information. “THE ETUDE,” Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is sufficient address. 
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of a Player Piano 
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EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1849 
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is in its human-ness —its ability to reach the heart. 

Judged by this standard, the Emerson Electric 
Player —with the exclusive AccompanO attach¬ 
ment, the newest and most modern of Player 
devices—is the logical choice in a Player Piano 
for your home. 
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THEODO RE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

The Quickest Mail Order Music Supply House for 

Teachers, Schools and Conservatories of Music 


The best selected and one ot the largest stocks of music. The most^ “ t our regular 'low 

in our stock or published by us sent freely on inspection at our regu. 
Professional Rates. The best discounts and terms. 


THE MOST MODERN TEACHING 


FOUND IN THE STUDIOS OF EVERY 


PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC 

PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


PRIMER OF 
FACTS ABOUT MUSIC 

By M. G. EVANS Price, SO Cents 

This little work is more than a primer; it is 
a compact musical encyclopaedia, the subject 
matter being presented not alphabetically but 
progressively, beginning with the rudiments of 
music and ending with a tabulated summary 
of Musical History, each subject being ex¬ 
plained through the medium of a series of prac¬ 
tical questions and answers covering the 
Elements of Music, Notation, Time, Scales, 
Intervals, Chords, etc. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS 

10 Grades 10 Volumes $1.00 Each Volume 

A complete course of the best studies selected for every purpose. The 
Graded Course idea is original with the Presser house, but imitated more 
than any other system or work ever published. This Course is being im¬ 
proved constantly. It combines the best elements of all schools, the 
greatest variety from the best composers. It is simple and practical; 
easy to teach, always interesting. We invite comparison. 

MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES SOLD 


BATCHELLOR MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN METHOD 

By D. BATCHELLOR and C. LANDON 
y Price, $1.50 

A concise, practical manual, a logical exposi¬ 
tion of the art of teaching music to the young 
in a pleasing and attractive manner. 

This method uses various devices to awaken 
and to hold the interest of the little child. The 
aim is to develop the subject in conformity with 
the natural bent of the child’s mind, largely ip 
the spirit of play. There are a number of rot 
songs ; also music for marching, drills, etc. 
ONLY COMPLETE MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN METHOD 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 

SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE 

By THEODORE PRESSER Price, 75 cents 

A book for the veriest beginner planned along modern 
lines, proceeding logically, step by step, making everything 
plain to the youngest student. All the material is fresh and 
attractive and full of interest. An extra large nr»te is used. 


writing exercises, and questions and 


MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 

This work contains all the necessary prac¬ 
tice material fully written out, carefully 
graded and explained, also very extensive 
new and original material, making it the 
strongest, clearest work of its kind for the 
very young beginner, as well as the highly 
advanced student. It may be used with 
any student, at any age, with any method. 

A REAL NECESSITY FOR TRAINING SUCCESS 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

By DR. WM. MASON 

In Four Books Price of Each, $1.00 

PART I-The Two-Finger Exercise* (School of Touch). 

PART II—The Scales Rhythmically Treated (School of Brll- 

PART III—Arp'eg’gios Rhythmically Treated (Passage School). 
PART IV—School of Octave and Bravura Playing. 

An original system for the development of a complete 
technic, from the beginning to virtuosity; embodying all the 
ripened musical experiences of its distinguished author. 

GREATEST TECHNICAL WORK of MODERN TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF TEACHING HARMONY 

By HUGH A, CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

of Unioenlty of ‘Penmuhxmia 
PRICE, - $1.25 . 

• The standard textbook of musical theory. 
The object kept in view is how to enable the 
pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most interesting 
and comprehensible way, the mass of facts and 
rules which make up the art of harmony. For 
class or self-instruction. 50 C t 

COf^1(SE 0 ANl5 m EASiLY' C lJNDER e STOOD 


SELECTED “CZERNY” STUDIES 

Reviaed, edited and fingered, with copious annotation* 

By EMIL LIEBLING 

In Three Books Price, 90 Cents Each 

A noteworthy addition to the technical literature of the pianoforte. In 
practically every volume of Czerny’s works will be found some gem. 
Mr. Liebling’s selection and editorial work are masterly. All the popular 
Opus numbers and many less known are represented, compiled in. 
tractive and convenient form for general use. These are the studi 
contributed to the making of all the world’s great pianists. 

THE INDISPENSABLE STUDIES 


s that 


BEGINNERS' 

PIPE ORGAN BOOK 

By GEO. E. WHITING PRICE, $1.00 

This volume may be taken up after one year’s 
instruction on the pianoforte. The exercises 
progress by easy stages through the keys. 
Pedaling is treated in a clear and exhaustive 
manner. There are no dry exercises or studies. 
Genuine musicianship is developed from the 
very beginning and a foundation is laid for 
practical church playing. 

PRACTICAL PIPE ORGAN INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE SCHOOL 9f TECHNIC 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

By ISIDOR PHILLIP Price > 51.50 

The last word from the great living authority. M. Phillip 
is the leading professor of pianoforte playing in the Paris 
Conservatoire, and this work embodies the result of years 
of experience both as teacher and player. M. Phillip is ad¬ 
vanced in thought and methods, thoroughly abreast of the 
times. This work may be used in Daily Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE, PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S TECHNIC 
AND ART OF SINGING 


A Serie* of Educational Work* in Singing 
i Scientific Methods. By FREDERIC W. ROOT 

Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21. ■ _ 

Three keys, each C 

Introductory Lessons in Voice Culture 
Short Song Studies. Three keys, each 
Scales, an ^anous 


Twelve Analytical Studies 
Siaty-eight Exercises in t 
Method. Op. 28 - 
Guide for the Male Voice 


THE MODERN PIANIST 

By MARIE PRENTNER - - Price, $1.50 

The author was a graduate of, and the ablest assistant for 
many years to, Theo. Leschetizky. This edition issued with 
his unqualified endorsement. The Leschetizky system has 
made more great artists than any other: Paderewski, Essip- 
off, Hambourg, Gabrilowitsch, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Prentner, 
Slivinski, Sieveking. It forms a complete, comprehensive 
and extremely practical treatise of piano technic. 
Fundamental Principle, of THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


STANDARD HISTORY ofMUSIC 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.25 

A thoroughly practical textbook told in story 
form. So clear a child can understand every 
word—so absorbing that adults are charmed 
with it. All difficult words “self-pronounced.” 
150 excellent illustrations, map of musical Eu¬ 
rope, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly 
bound in maroon cloth, gilt stamped. . Any 
teacher may use it without previous experience. 
PERMANENTLY ADOPTED BY FOREMOST TEACHERS 


free upon application. We have, and are 

_constantly making real “Teachers’ Aid” 

catalogues. Our specialties are Piano Compositions and Studies, Songs 
and Vocal Studies, Works on Theory and Musical Literature, and Col¬ 
lections of Music. 

The Presser “System of Dealing” is thoroughly explained in all of 
our general catalogs. 

Special suggestions and advice are freely given by private corres¬ 
pondence by the best authorities on the subject. 


THE VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

By E. J. MYER Price, $1.00 

Designed to be the most direct and helpful 
work of its type and scope. Mr. E. J. Myer 
has embodied in his new work the experience of 
a lifetime. Practical exercises a feature of this 
work. It contains also numerous cuts made 
from photographs taken especially for this 
work. These illustrations make the work of 
the pupil much more simple and secure. 


part of the trade of every teacher and school is 

THEO. PRESSER CO., 


and Rolls, Musical Picture 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS 
IN MAGAZINES 

We have arranged a number of special low-priced magazine combinations 
for the benefit of our readers. These offers comprise positively the greatest 
reductions ever offered. Present subscriptions will be extended. Each 
magazine can go to a different address. Canadian postage additional. 

Special Price 

,E i$ 



THE ETUDE 1 $ *| j 
Designer j 1 - 
San 40c 


Woman-s Home 


THEETUDE)e tfj! 

Illustrated / 

World ) San 60 cts 


• E j$ 2 - 



THEETUDE) 
Mother’s 
Magazine J 

t $ 2- 

1 Save $1.00 

THEETUDE) 
Collier’s 

Weekly) 

$300 



E| THE ETUDE . . . 

I Modern Priscilla . . . 

1 McCall’s (free pattern) . 

Special Price 

$ 2 - v 

) Save 75cts. 

J THE ETUDE . . . 

1 Housewife .... 

1 McCall’s. 

1 $222 I 

I THE ETUDE . . . 

Woman’s Home Compani 
' McCall’s (free pattern) . 

$ 2®2 F 

Save 65 cts. 

;0 THE ETUDE . . . 

— Designer (fashions) . . 

"• Modern Priscilla . . . 

$ 2 — 

Save 55 els. 

15 THE ETUDE . . . 

“ Modern Priscilla . . . . 
-■ Home Needlework . . . 

$ 2 — 

- THE ETUDE . . . 
is. Woman’s Home Companion 
Modern Priscilla . . . 

*3- 

Save 85 cts. ,, 

THE ETUDE . . . . 
Modern Priscilla . . . . 
Pictorial Review . . . . 

$315 M 

Save 85cts. T1 

THE ETUDE . . . 
Woman’s Home Companio 
American Magazine . . 

Must go to same address 

i $ 3 2 -5- 

<-»3 

THE ETUDE . . . . 
Woman’s Home Companion 
r, Pictorial Review .... 

- 

Save 75 cts. “) 

’ THE ETUDE . . . 

’■ To-Day’s (pattern) . . 

) McCall’s (pattern) . . . 

$ L 5 

Save 75 cts. 

, THE ETUDE . . . 
j McClure’s Magazine . . 

$225 

Save 75 cts. 

1 . THE ETUDE . . . 
Ladies’ World 

$ 2 - ■ 

Modern Priscilla .... 

“ T1 

Save 75 cts. To 

THE ETUDE . . . 

Modern Priscilla .... 
Mother’s Magazine . . . 

$*315 

O- TI 

Save 85 cts. Ml 

THE ETUDE . . . . 

$025 

Review of Reviews . . . 

J- TI 

Mi 

Save $125 

THE ETUDE . . . 

1 Delineator [Must go) 

- Everybody’s (addr^sf * ' 

$ OOO 
O- j 

Save $1.50 | 

1 THE ETUDE . . . 

1 Delineator. 

Woman’s Home Companion 

$ 3- j 

Save 85 cts. U 

: THE ETUDE .... 

Current Opinion .... 

$400 | 

ave 50 cts. f 

THE ETUDE ... 
Youth’s Companion . . . 

$025 - 

0~ TH 
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THE ETUDE . . . 

$ >*50 
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Review of Reviews . . . 
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THE ETUDEj$ 
Everybody’s j 


Send Orders Only to 

THE ETUDE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM REWARD 


EIGHT SURE BLOOM ROSES 

FOR 

ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ETUDE 

To show our appreciation to those who influence new sub¬ 
scribers to take THE ETUDE regularly, we have arranged 
a special premium reward of Eight Everblooming Roses 
for One New Subscription to The ETUDE. 

OUR OFFER 

new yearly subscription to The 
Etude at $1.50, we will deliver this entire 
collection of eight hardy everblooming roses 
to you, shipping charges prepaid, and will 
enclose special printed directions for plant¬ 
ing and culture. The subscrip¬ 
tion to The Etude will start 
as soon as order is received. 

The Roses will be sent ac¬ 
cording to planting schedule 
shown opposite. Do not fail to take 
advantage of this splendid offer, it is 
■ made. 

re all strong, well rooted 
plants, which have been 
grown for us by one of 
the largest rose growers 
of America. They are 
well packed.and guaran¬ 
teed to reach their desti¬ 
nation in good condition. 
Roses will not be shipped 
until the proper time. 



SEND ORDERS ONLY TO 


THE ETUDE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

A few minutes of your time and any of these premiums are yours. 



-pTgrab! ™ y “S y B\t“^che° 8 n deep by 6 inches wide. Includes 

Premium D— 6212—Betmtifu^oaCkfny sdk^lhiec^ Wlt^pu ^s^a^d^'mirror to m tch V • h a 

by same width. Very latest design. May be had in black, blue, gray or tan. * * )x * nc es dee P 

F . . , Given for FOUR yearly subscriptions 

oHuperior manufacture, silk lined, purse and 

THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Our new catalogue now being mailed shows a 
piano for every need. From smallest upright to 
largest grand each Ivers & Pond is developed in 
tone volume to its maximum possibility. All have 
the delightful tone quality for which their name is 
famous. 

Over 400 Leading Educational Institutions and 
some 60,000 individual owners now use Ivers & Pond 
pianos. We build but one grade—the best. Write 
for the new catalogue showing the “Princess” and 
all our grands, uprights and players. 

How to Buy 

If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you 
from our factory as safely and satisfactorily as if you 
lived near by. We make expert selection and guar- 
e piano to please, or it returns at our expense 
1 ' >. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
Attractive easy payment plans. For 
catalogue, prices and full information, write us today. 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 

141 Bovlston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOM! THE WAR IS ON 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 

THE PRINCESS GRAND 

T HIS is our most popular and successful small 
Grand. No piano of its size excels it in volume 
and quality of tone, responsiveness of action, 
durability and tune-staying capacity. Its case de¬ 
sign, on Colonial lines, is beautifully executed in 


a nfimiP T 


C HILDREN all over this peaceful land 
are having the time of their lives mak¬ 
ing toy cannons out cf ZATEK Eatmor 
tubes and playing “war.” 

Each Eatmor cannon is loaded with 24 or 
more “solid shot” of pure, sweet, creamy 
milk chocolate. Slip a couple tubes of 

ZATEK 

Milk Chocolate 

EATMORS 

in your pocket on your way home tonight, and give 
the kiddies a world of fun. The rich milk, sugar 
and pure chocolate in ZATEK 
EATMORS contribute nourish¬ 
ment growing children need. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CHOCOLATE 
COMPANY 


Cat two wheel s 
out of cardboard 
and pin to tube 
as shown above. 


U. S. A. 


Remember 

this- 

Corns are 
Needless 
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The World of Music 

T^HE ETUDE does not pretend to be a m..« - I r . ^ 
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VOL. XXXIV No. 5 


After To-morrow, What? 


To-morrow , and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

■ —Macbeth. 

After to-morrow, what? That is the question which just now 
drafts more of the attention of the world of music than any other. 
For over four centuries many of the greatest intellects ever born 
have been pushing further and further toward the boundaries of 
musical achievement. Vast as the field is, its limitations have become 
more and more apparent to serious thinkers. Wagner, Brahms, were 
in their day given the credit of having touched the very poles. Not 
content with their accomplishments, Bruckner, Mahler, Roger and 
Strauss started new voyages of discovery and have produced unques¬ 
tioned masterpieces. Then came the modernists and futurists, De¬ 
hussy, Ravel, Schoenberg, Scriabine and Stravinski, all seeming to 
jump right off the planet into the musical ether. Yet all of the 
extremists insist they have their feet securely upon terra firma. 

Through sheer fear of the scorn of posterity there are multi¬ 
tudes of music lovers at this time who are suffering their ears to 
undergo all sort of tortures rather than condemn music which they 
do not like. They remember how Richard Wagner was lampooned 
in his day. A Berlin critic said of Die Meistersinger, “Shut a 
hundred organ-grinders in a circus and start them playing different 
tunes at the same time and the result would be less horrible.” Step 
back a little farther in the history of music and we find Prince 
Grassalkowics tearing up the manuscript of a Mozart quartet 
because ^“the hideous stuff was so full of mistakes that no one could 
play it.” While the crowds stood in the streets of Vienna before 
the house of Beethoven waiting for a glimpse of the master when 
he appeared daily at his front window to shave himself, the critics, 
with their intellects anchored in the conventions of a bygone century, 
were damning Beethoven for his ruinous modernity. Haydn, the 
pinnacle of lucidity in music, was scored by some of his con¬ 
temporaries for daring to found a new school—indeed they even 
induced Emperor Joseph II to believe that Haydn was a mountebank. 

In the face of all this, music-lovers in this day and generation 
have an almost unheard of tolerance bred by temerity. We are 
actually afraid to pass judgment upon a new work for fear that we 
may lack the foresight which has made some critics of the past 
ridiculous. Consequently when we hear a new orchestral work which 
sounds like a dynamite outrage in a house furnishing goods store we 
meekly stroke our chins and resign criticism to posterity. 

Yet the music of to-morrow must appeal to those same human 
emotions which were moved by the music of yesterday. There is 
much in some-of the music of the present which seems sheer idiocy. 
Indeed the very daring of some of the writers has robbed us of our 
cnterions of judgment. Perhaps this is as it should be. Possibly 
it makes us more ready to appreciate the delightful atmospheric 
effects of Debussy, the sparkle and “whiz” of Rabaud, the dreamy 
Orientalism of Cyril Scott. 


Yet what shall we say. of the futurists who go into ecstasy over 
such a passage as the following from Schoenberg’s Klavierstueck, 
Opus 11: 



Is this to take the place of the Chopin Nocturne or the 
Mendelssohn Song Without Words of yesterday? 

Every person who takes a serious interest in music, and thou¬ 
sands whose interest is very superficial indeed, cannot fail to be fas¬ 
cinated by this subject of futurism. Particularly those who aspire 
to be “up-to-date” will find a feast in this futuristic issue of The 
Etude. Meanwhile we are debating with ourselves whether the so- 
called futurist music is not very close indeed to the music of the 
yesterdays that may have lighted fools the way to dusty death. 
What do we see? On all sides Occidental peoples are taking more 
and more interest in the music of the Orient. With Russia as the 
bridge to the lands of mystery we now' find serious books being 
published upon the music of India. Mine. Ratan Deve sits squat with 
her tambura centuries old, and sings songs from the Ganges that 
entrance London audiences, while her cultured husband, Dr. Amanda 
Coomaraswamy, “India’s leading art critic,” lectures upon the music 
of the country where the octave is divided into twenty-two parts 
instead of our paltry twelve. 

What shall be the music of to-morrow? What but the best from 
the music of to-day? In the march from formalism to liberty in 
u rt «r, e - f T C ° f design ’ S n0t ]ost ~°nly softened. Because paintings 
by Whistler, Sorella or Sargent have not the sharp definition which 
Gerome and Kaulbach thought essential does not mean that all 
pictures in the future will resemble a custard pie. 

It seems to us that Richard Strauss in his Rosenkavalier, possibly 
more than m Salome or in Elektra, has suggested one phase of future 
musical development. More people by far are musically educated 
now than at any time in the world’s past, yet these people need 
music, which, however great its technical development, has elements 
of real melodic charm. As Goethe held fast to the philosophy of 
the eternal feminine in life, musical prophets of to-day still hold 
fast to that of the everlasting immortality of melody. Melody is 
the life-blood coursing through the veins of all music, great and 
small, here and hereafter. Strauss’ Rosenkavalier is modernistic in 
every way, yet it is melodious—even more melodious than Moussorc-- 
ski s Boris Godounov produced in 1874, although not in any sense 
as epoch making. J 

Even the atmosphere of Debussy is a cloud of cleverly con¬ 
ceived and delightfully balanced melodies. The late Gustave Mahler 
once told the editor of The Etude that he had strong convictions 
upon this point. Mahler felt that the same folk song influences to 
which Beethoven laid his soul open were those which should mould 
the musical work of composers of all nations. In other words, the 
composer should feel the throb of humanity in its own music and 
then interpret it in glorified form. 



















































“Knowledge Is Power'- Bacon 

ETUDE DAY 

A Monthly Test in Musical Efficiency 



What ETUDE DAY is and How to Conduct It 


The Etude will contain every month a series of questions sim¬ 
ilar to the following with sufficient space for writing the answers right 
in the issue itself. Answers to the questions will be found in the 
reading text. 

This enables the teacher or club leader to hold an Etude Day 
every month as soon as possible after the arrival of the journal. 

The pupils assemble and each is provided with a copy of The 
Etude, or, if the teacher so decides, the copies may be distributed in 
advance of the meeting. 

On Etude Day the answers are written in The Etude in the 
proper place, thus giving each issue the character of an interesting 
text book, insuring a much more thorough and intelligent reading of 
the journal itself, giving the student a personal interest in his work 
and at the same time providing the class with the occasion and the 
material of a most interesting monthly event. The questions may 
be taken all at one meeting or in groups at separate meetings. 


After the session the teacher may correct the answers and if she 
chooses award a suitable prize for the best prepared answers. Under 
no SrcZstance will The Etude attempt to correct or approve 
answers Such an undertaking would be too vast to consider. How¬ 
ever, if the teacher is interested in securing a prize or senes of prizes 
suitable for these events. The Etude will be glad to indicate how 
such prizes may be obtained with little effort or expense. Address 
your letter to the Editor of The Etude, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some years ago when The Etude started the Gallery of Musical 
Celebrities we were immensely helped by friends who wrote us tell¬ 
ing us what they thought of the idea. Will you not kindly write us 
and let us know how you propose to use this page and how it could 
be improved to better suit your needs. Make your letter short and 
to the point. We shall appreciate it. State particularly whether 
you like the idea of having this page a regular feature of The Etude. 


ETUDE DAY—MAY, 1916 

futuristtissue 


-QUESTIONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY 


2. When was the revolutionary Russian Opera by Moussorgsky first produced 

and what is its name? (Page 327.) 


5. By whom were the great music schools of Hungary founded? (Page 333.) 

6. When was the first organ built in America? (Page 336.) 


8. When was Bach’s Well Tempered Clavichord first published? (Page 338.) 


9. Who was the composer of the famous Habanera which Bizet used in Oar- 
men? (Page 340.) 


10. When was the dominant seventh first used freely? (Page 341.) 


II—QUESTIONS IN GENERAL MUSICAL INFORMATION 


2. What is the popular musical instrument of Hungary? (Page 333.) 

3. What part has Gipsy music played in the development of Hungarian 


4. How is Debussy likely to be regarded by future generations? (Page 336.) 


5. Name three important factors in artistic playing. (Page 336.) 


6. How should the wrist be held in playing thirds? (Page 337.) 
. 7. Define five musical terms precisely. (Page 338.) 


8. State three common defects in playing. (Page 339.) 


What was the instrument most used in Creole music? (Page 340.) 


10. What are the notes of the whole toned scale beginning with C? (Page 341.) 


Ill—QUESTIONS ON ETUDE MUSIC 

(Answers to be found in the music itself and in the Educational Notes on 
Etude Music.) 

1. What modern French composers are represented in the music of this issue? 


What famous Russian pianist and composer is represented by a familiar 

melody, introduced into one of the easier pieces? 


3. What extremely modern or futurist 

what pieces? 


composers are represented, and by 


6 ‘ " ^many^are^tnfnor?How~~ many are major and h 
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Sanity and Insanity in Modern Musical Composition 

Written Expressly for The Etude by the Eminent British Composer 

SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 

Professor of Music, Cambridge University, Professor of Composition, Royal College of Music 



m 


“Man is all symmetric, 

Full of proportions, one limb to another.” 

—George Herbert. 

It has been said that the dividing line between genius 
and insanity in the individual is thin. Possibly so; 
although in actual life the crossing of that line is com¬ 
paratively rare, and in creative music at any rate the 
cases which have occurred are generally traceable to 
physical causes wholly unconnected with the practice 
of the art. In the series of great composers of past 
times from Palestrina to Wagner and Brahms, there is 
only one instance of insanity, Robert Schumann; and 
his brain trouble was proved to be the result of a mal¬ 
formation of the inner surface of the bones of the 
skull, and had nothing to do with the organ itself. He 
continued to write while the disease was progressing, 
but the only sign of it was a tendency to gloom, and 
a dulling of the sharper edges of effect. There was no 
distortion of ideas or of phrases, and no loss of grasp 
in form and design. Insanity is the opposite pole to 
idiocy. It is not due to lack of power in a degenerate 
brain, but to a “fault” (in the geological sense) in a 
brilliant one. In many cases the brilliancy is enhanced 
by the abnormal condition itself, and some of the most 
witty and sparkling sayings have been noted from the 
lips of men who, though clever when in health, became 
uncannily so when the mental balance was disturbed. 
The immortal saying “Heaven lies about us in our in¬ 
fancy, but that is no reason why we should lie about 
heaven in our old age” is one striking instance in point. 

Madness and Charlatanism 

How far then can we speak of insanity in music? I 
take leave to. hold the opinion that such abnormality as 
now exists is the result of a calculated and mock in¬ 
sanity, which is utilized to excite and to play upon such 
morbid and hysterical emotions as it can find in the 
public. Mad painters do not lose all sense of color, 
drawing and design, if they continue to work; neither 
do mad composers. Such manifestations of reckless 
cacophony as have recently been foisted on the public 
ear do not come from the asylum hut from the factory; 
they are machine-driven and machine-made; the only 
question is whether they will succeed in qualifying some 
of the audience to be inmates of the building from 
which they pretended to emerge. A century ago a 
physician in Berlin, who was once consulted by a deaf 
patient in the hope of recovering his hearing, carried 
him off to hear an opera by Spontini, then reputed to 
be the noisiest writer for the orchestra alive; after the 
first act the patient turned to his doctor with a delighted 
expression and exclaimed: “I can hear!” But the doc¬ 
tor took no notice—he was deafened. History is re¬ 
peating itself nowadays on a large scale. To the real 
music-lover, attendance at a concert is becoming more 
of a pain than a pleasure, and the ears of the ground¬ 
lings are being tickled by the appeal of sophisticated 
ugliness. The fault does not lie at the door of .he 
unthinking part of the public but at that of the charla¬ 
tans who are imposing upon them. When the public 
gets a good sound lead, it may be trusted to follow it; 
when it is hypnotized by a false one, it may too easily 
fall into tlie trap, and become the prey of the professors 
of the confidence trick. These gentry know their busi¬ 


ness too well not to profit by it, and their returns are 
too large to encourage them to forsake the ways of 
chicanery for an honest livelihood. 

Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner 

Whence did this systematized cult spring? In the 
present, as in the past (for the world has always had 
its attacks of ugliness-worship) from an attempt to carry 
on a policy of freedom until it degenerated into license; 
from a distortion of courage into recklessness; from a 
tendency to ride a new theory to death. Some of the 



Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 


most gifted composers have succumbed to the wiles 
of this siren; most of them have done something, a 
few of them a good deal for the advancement of some 
details of the art in the process. Monteverde did so 
in the old Florentine days; the results of his experi¬ 
ments however only survive in the better workmanship 
of the sounder masters, who could sift the chaff from 
his grain; but his music is a dead letter, while Pales¬ 
trina’s is not. In later times Berlioz, a red-hot reformer 
who carried realism to the point of extravagance, con¬ 
sidered that beauty was secondary to vividness and 
force (though he was undoubtedly sincere in imagining 
that he was equally endowed with all these qualities), 
but who, save the conductors who revel in the driving 
of a restive four-in-hand, has an undiluted enjoyment 
in listening to his great conceptions? Yet Berlioz too 
did yeoman’s service in adding to the pigments avail¬ 
able for the orchestral palette. And after him, Liszt. 
The historian of the next century will have no hesitation 
in tracing most of the present-day aberrations to that 
personally fascinating and essentially superficial master. 


In his earlier days dominated by the personality of 
Chopin, he did much for the repertoire of the piano¬ 
forte and for enhancing its technique. In his later, 
he tried to penetrate into regions which he had not 
the thorough equipment to explore, concealing his in¬ 
ability to develop themes by preaching the insidious 
gospel of merely repeating and transforming them, and 
■by encouraging a flirtation between the stage and the 
concert room which led to disastrous results. His 
“symphonic” poems, which have none of the qualities 
of symphony, however they may claim an affinity with 
poetry, opened the door to the dangerous theory that 
absolute music can express situations and emotions 
which alone can be made clear in dramatic action on 
the stage. Without a title and an analysis they are 
unintelligible, and cannot stand alone. To the fatal 
consequences of such a propaganda, the contemporary 
composers of both schools, instrumental and dramatic, 
were fully alive. The well-known manifesto signed by 
Brahms and others is the record of the former, the 
conversations of Wagner with Dannreuther of the latter. 
Of the two Wagner, although he did not mention Liszt 
by name, is the more drastic and detailed: and it will 
bear quotation here. (The italics are mine.) 

“Give me Beethoven’s quartets and sonatas for inti¬ 
mate communion, his overtures and symphonies for 
public performance. I look for homogeneity of mate¬ 
rials, and equipoise of means and ends. ... In in¬ 
strumental music I am a Reactionnaire, a conservative. 
I dislike everything that requires a verbal explanation 
beyond the actual sounds. For instance, the middle of 
Berlioz’ touching scene d’amour in his Romeo and 
Juliet is meant by him to reproduce in musical phrases 
the lines about the lark and the nightingale in Shakes¬ 
peare’s balcony-scene, but it does nothing of the sort— 
it is not intelligible as music. . . . Whenever a 
composer of instrumental music loses touch with tonal¬ 
ity he is lost. . . . When occasion offered I could 
venture to depict strange, and even terrible things in 
music, because the action rendered such things com¬ 
prehensible-. but music apart from the drama cannot 
risk this, for fear of becoming grotesque!’ He instanced 
also eight bars in Lohengrin as an example of modula¬ 
tion too far-fetched to be intelligible except in connec¬ 
tion with the dramatic situation, and which would be 
a blemish in pure instrumental music. 

Thus, out of the mouth of the greatest progressives 
of the nineteenth century, do the works and principles 
of the Liszt school stand condemned. Sanity in music 
had no sterner champion than the man whose style and 
methods of expression have been so lavishly and even 
unscrupulously drawn upon in the making of a music 
with which he had no sympathy at all. It is a half- 
bred progeny which has come of this ill-assorted union 
of concert-room and stage; and common-sense, let alone 
good taste, will presently find it out, and treat it as 
declasse. 

Angles and Curves 

When an epidemic breaks out in some locality, ex¬ 
perts conceive it to be their duty to investigate the 
causes, and to take steps to stamp them out. No art 
is proof against attacks of disease, and it is no very 
difficult matter to get at. the microbes which give rise 
to it. Painting no less than music is having at this time- 
one of its crises of abnormality. It has had several 
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in past days; one of them is to be seen in the Musee 
Wiertz at Brussels, where the artist rebelled against 
the limitations of a frame, and painted figures climb¬ 
ing round it out of his picture. In the present time 
it is taking the form of the angle versus the curve, and 
no doubt the intentionally perverse persons who are 
preaching and practicing the religion of the angle (not 
without pecuniary profit) will presently hold that the 
world is square, or if it is not that it should be. If 
this eccentricity did not pay, as a succcs de curiosite, 
it would cease as quickly as it began. The disintegra¬ 
tion of color, which is another of the fads, may be, 
as some hold, a symptom of insanity, but it is much 
more likely to be the deliberate expression of a sane 
person who has studied insanity. Distortion is the key¬ 
note of these propaganda. Nothing is to be portrayed 
as the natural human eye sees it, and if the owner of 
the eye protests, he is told that he ought to train it 
to see—better. In some modern musical tendencies we 
see the same process at work. It is no longer “the 
thing” to write a simple chord of C Major. 



It must be encrusted with some note foreign to its 
nature (usually A) to bring it up to date. 



Not so long ago it was a habit with organists to put 
in a B to give the chord, as they used to say, “a fine 
rolling effect.” 



These men were dubbed Philistines and antiquated 
donkeys, their rolling effect was squashed, and the 
chord restored to its pristine purity, only to find itself 
attacked by the advanced and Precious school, and 
an A put in instead of the objurgated B. The natural 
human ear prefers to be let alone and in spite of all 
temptations remains faithful to the acoustical value of 
the pure chord. It is a well-known phenomenon that 
taste as well as sight and hearing can be made to 
accustom itself to what is inherently nasty, and can 
even develop an abnormal liking for the most repulsive 
solids and fluids. 

One well-known musician preferred an ancient egg 
to a fresh one, on the ground that antiquity added to 
the flavor. Several persons within my knowledge have 
relished cod-liver oil as if it were champagne. No 
human beings would venture to claim that such tastes 
are normal, or healthy: yet in matters of art they are 
expected to admit that equivalent eccentricities are the 
natural and healthy condition, and that the inborn 
instinct of the individual is false and unsound. Distor¬ 
tion is the most malignant of the bacilli. It also takes 
the form of substituting skips for direct motion in a 
melody. For instance the theme of the Choral Sym¬ 
phony would find no favor in the eyes of these “pro¬ 
gressives.” Instead of 



it would become 

marjHj u i r^ 

so as to escape the accusation of being “obvious.” Un¬ 
fortunately however the tunes (if any) which com¬ 
posers of this type produce are so inherently poor, that 
the lack of invention, which is so patent to anyone 
with ears to hear, has to be perforce concealed by this 
kangaroo method, or detection of their poverty could 
not have escaped. Another tenet is that all such things 
as rules are to be ignored because they have been called 
rules. Certain progressions which the great masters 
have condemned for their inherent ugliness and un- 
couthness, not from red tape considerations but from 
acoustical experience, are adopted as essentials, not 
because they are in the least degree more beautiful 
than they used to be (the laws of nature prevent that), 
but simply and solely because the great masters said 
“don’t do it.” 
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It must be admitted that for this not altogether un¬ 
natural spirit of rebellion, the teachers of technique 
have been largely to blame. If they had exp am 
the true basis of the inadvisability of these P r °^ res „ 
sions, and substituted reasoned advice for “prohibition 
there would have been far less kicking against e 
pricks. There is practically no red tape ‘ rule in ar , 
neither is there any “rule” which a master cannot breax 
if he knows he is breaking it and has sound reasons 
for so doing. But he has to be a master of prove 
and sound good taste to be able to violate principles 
which his great predecessors have adopted, not for the 
purpose of irritating their successors, but for preserv¬ 
ing the canons of beauty. Similarly there is a tendency 
to rebel against form. But the plan of the universe 
predicates the necessity of form everywhere. Art is 
but an idealization of certain aspects of that plan. A 
great landscape painting is never a photographic re¬ 
production of nature; if it were, it would die accurate 
enough but merely a dry record of facts and objects. 
It is, in practice, a view of nature as it appears to the 
eye of a poet and idealist. But if the mountains were 
represented peaks-downward, and the trees roots-up- 
ward, or if the canons of perspective were ignored 
(as in Hogarth’s famous skit) the result would be a 
grotesque absurdity, precisely because the laws of nature 
were broken in the one case, and the laws of optics 
in the other. 

Music is more intangible, and the difficulty of co¬ 
ordinating the laws of nature and the laws of acoustics 
is greater and more elusive. Moreover, the ear is often, 
in its natural state, less acute and less capable of close 
analysis of details than the eye. The uncultured ear 
of a beginner will often fail to appreciate an ugliness 
or a crudity which it will assuredly condemn when 
training has done its work. It has been more or less 
proved that there is no such thing as a wholly un¬ 
musical ear, except from physical defect, and that many 
apparently tone-deaf persons can be made to hear and 
appreciate musical sounds, thereby proving that their 
hearing organs are not deaf but asleep. This is but the 
lower stage of a process, which in its higher stages' 
marks the difference between an ear which is insensitive 
to careful analysis of detail and one which has been 
trained to appreciat it. A few, like Mozart, had this 


quality ready-made; most people even those who h* 
become great musicians, have had to work hard to pos . 
sess it. 

The Emptiness of Cacophony 

The musical public must not be presupposed to possess 
this finely analytical ear, and it is for composers not 
to exploit that fact to excuse their own lapses from 
beauty as it is their bounden duty to use their powers 
to increase their sense of it in directions which are, 
if progressive, always legitimate. There is often, i„ 
these days of quick traveling, rapid action, and high 
pressure, a hankering after something to tickle jaded 
palates, and to astonish rather than to elevate taste. 
Anything which gives a shock is liable to appeal to 
this hysterical tendency. The music which ministers 
to this abnormal craving is doing infinite mischief to 
those who sit and listen to it, and the degradation of 
good clean art is certain to ensue. Accustom a child 
to restrict its diet to sweets and curries, and he will 
suffer for the absence of good solid food in after life. 
So it is with those musical children, the public. They 
are just now in the mood to accept any imposture, if 
it is only exciting enough, and sufficiently striking to 
arrest their attention. They would even revel in a lecture 
which set out to prove that black is white: or that the 
earth is flat. They set the quack above the physician. 
The cranks (like the poor) are always with us: but 
they are happily in a minority. The majority, unfor¬ 
tunately, in Northern Climes do not hiss, and the minor¬ 
ity, in consequence, claim that they accept what in their 
hearts they loathe, and only tolerate for the sake of 
a little extra excitement. The apostles of ugliness 
meantime prosper, and will continue to do so just as 
long as and no longer than the public allow it. End 
the profits, and the purveyors of peppers, curries, ancient 
eggs and cod-liver oil will suspend business. The 
popularization of music of real value and sound pro¬ 
gressiveness is and always has been a slow process. 
The very rapidity of the spread of cacophony is a proof 
of the emptiness of its appeal. The war, with all its 
attendant horrors, has at least one virtue to its credit, 
in that it has already brought home to the suffering 
nations the beauty of simplicity, and done much to strip 
off the gew-gaws of the cranks. 


A Classified List of Some “Futurist” and “Modernist” Composers 


The following list of composers who h 3 

though some of them are dead — do.. .... r . .. . 

showing at a glance the representative compose 1 


y their music have earned a place among the advanced musical thinkers of today- 
3 1 pretend to he complete. It simply serves as an abbreviated “Who’s Who, 
rs of each school together with their most representative works. 

LATIN COMPOSERS. 

(French, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 

Albeniz, Isaac. Cnmprodon, Spain, 1861; died Cambo les 
Bains, France, 1009. Piano suite Iberia. 

Oratorio, La Paradiso 


1857. Opera 


L’Attaque 


; died Paris, 1894. Or- 


Perduto. 

Bruneau, Alfred. Paris, 

Moulin. 

Chabrier, E. Ambert, Fram 
chestral work, Espana. 

Cuarpentier, Gustav. D 

lisande, tone poem, L’Apr 

Dukas, . Paul. Paris, 1865. Tone poem, L’Apprenti Sor- 
c If re, opera Ariane et Borbe-blcuc. 

Fanelli, E. Paris, 1860. Orchestral work, Impressions 
pastorales. 

Granados, ENrique. Lerida, Spain, 1867; died at sea, 1916. 
Opera, Ooyescas. 

d’Indt, Vincent. Paris, 1851. Opera, Fervaal. 

Leroux, Xavier. Velletri, Italy, 1863. Operas, A start?, and 


Bruckner, A. Ansfelden, Austria, 1824; died Vienna, 1896. 
SvtnnhonieS. 

Presburg, 1877. Orchestral and 


Symphonies. 

Dohnanyi, Ernst 

Korngold, E. Briinn, Austria, 


Kronke, E. Danzig, 1865. Plano works, et 
Mahler, Gustav. Kaliscbt, Bohemia, 186C 
1911. Eighth symphony. 

Reger, Max. Brand, Bavaria, 1873. Si.., 

—A nnrnMnn. .......lrg { )£ a R kil)dS. 


chestra, and numerous 


160; died Vienna, 
mfometta, for or- 


Schillings, Max. Diiren, Rheinland, 1868. Operas and or¬ 
chestral works. 

Schonberg, Arnold. Vienna, 1874. Kammersymphonie, etc. 
Strauss, Richard. Munich, 1864. Tone poems (Toi mi 
Verklarung, etc.) and operas ( Elektra, Salome, etc.). 
Strdicher, Theodor. Viena, 1874. Choral Works, etc. 


Wlndtschgratz, 


Balakirev, M. A. Novgorod, 1837; 

Symphonic poem, Thamar. 

Borodin, A. P. Petrograd, 1847-87. 
Juon, Paul. Moscow, 1872. Two ss 


; died Vienna, 1903. 


died Petrograd, 1910. 


La Reine Fiammetta. 

PiBRNJt, Gabriel. Metz, 1863. 
fants. 

Ravel, Maurice. Ciboure, 1875. 
tone poem. 

Roussel, Albert. Tourcoing, France, 1869. 
symphoniques. 

Satie, Ebik. One of the first of the futurists, w„„ 

on writing his scores in red ink. Opera, Le fils des dtoiles. 

Schmitt, Florbnt. Blamont, France, 1870. Orchestra and 
piano works. 

TEUTONIC. 

(German, Austrian, etc.) 

d’Albebt, E. Glasgow, 1864. Numerous operas, symphonic 


Cantata, Croisade des En- 
Sheherezade, orchestral 
Esquisses 
,h o insisted 


1. Pantomime, The Snow 


Karev, 1830 - died Petrograd, 1881. 


Moussorgski, M. P. 

Opera Boris Godounm. 

Rachmaninov, S. V. Novgorod, 1873. Orchestral and piano 
works, etc. 

RebikoV, V. I. Krasnojarsk, Siberia, 1866. Pianoforte 
pieces, etc. 

Rimskt-Korsakov, N. A. Tikhvin, Novgorod, 1844; died 
Petrograd, 1908, Scheherezade. 

Scriabinb, A. Moscow, 1872-1915. Symphonic poem, Pro¬ 
metheus, etc. 

Stravinski, Igor. Ballets (L’Oiseau de Feu). 

Taneiev, S. I. 1856; died Moscow, 1915. Operatic trilogy, 
Oresteia. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

Bantock, Granville. London, 1868. Dramatic cantata, 
Omar Khayyam, etc. 

Carpenter, John Alden. Park Ridge, Ill. 1876. Orchestral 
music and songs. 

Delius, Frederick. Bradford, England, 1863. Sea-Drift 
for voice with orchestra. 

Grainger, Percy. Millbourne, Australia, 1883. Orchestral 
and Piano Works. 

Holbrooke, Joseph. Croydon, 1878. Symphonic poem, The 
Masque of the Red Death. 

Leo - New York. Piano piece, Wild Man’s Dance. 

ocott, Cyril. Oxton, England, 1879. Orchestral, piano 


Bergen, Norway, 1843 ; died 1907. Founder 
ot tne modern Scandinavian school of composers. 

S ™kius, Jean. Tavastehus, Finland, 1865. Symphonies, 
symphonic poems, etc. 

Christian. Kongsberg, Norway, 1856. Sym- 
rau”chen) Chainber musle ’ P iano Pieces, etc. (Fruhhngs- 
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EDGAR S. KELLEY 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


S. STOJOWSKI 



The progress of music has so far been through 
evolution, not by means that negative all that has gone 
before; for which reason it seems to me that, for 
instance, Schonberg, as seen in his later works, will 
have not the slightest influence nor be considered in 
the future as anything but a freak. It is not fair to 
lump Debussy with him, for the former writes music 
as hitherto conceived, and I believe will turn out to 
have had at least some effect permanently on our way 
of thinking. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch 

' A D>'- Damrosch is the director of the Institute of Musical 
Art; sees no reason to be concerned about the music of 
the futurists. 

* It is difficult to answer the question relative to 
“futuristic music” categorically. Wherever and when¬ 
ever such music is able to reach the emotions of the 
listeners so that he responds to it sympathetically, it 
has proved its reasons for existence, but that does not 
necessarily mean that a new law of musical composition 
has been created, in accordance with which anybody 
may produce similar results by the use of similar 
means. 

However, in Apollo’s house also are many mansions. 
The so-called “futuristic music” will no doubt find 
adherence in future generations as it has in this, be¬ 
cause some people like it, or think they like it, or make 
believe they like it. But the music of Wagner and 
Beethoven and their great predecessors will continue 
to delight and satisfy the great mass of music lovers 
for many generations to come. Some “futurists" have 
written and will write some real music, which proves 
that even they feel the need of solid ground occasion¬ 
ally. Meanwhile why worry? If “futuristic music” 
should crowd all saner kinds out some distant day, we 
will be dead and therefore safe. Gaudeamus! 

Percy Grainger 

Few men hare been more directly connected with the 
modernist movement than Mr. Percy Grainger, the noted 
Australian pianist-composer. 

I see in the best compositions of Delius, Debussy, 
Ravel, Strauss, Schonberg, Cyril Scott, Scriabine and 
other extreme modernists deathless works of unchang¬ 
ing importance. Apart from that I view the message 
of novelty they bring us in the light of a priceless boon 
to living and future composers. From my personal 
point of view genuine art is always of equal value, at 
all times and in all races; progress, in the sense’ of 
going from worse to better, or better to worse, does not 
exist for me in art, since, to my mind, not skill, but 
emotional genuineness, is its most imperative attribute. 
But constant change is the breath of life and of art; 
hence the innovator is generally the vital artist. 

Rudolph Ganz 

Mr. Gam’s programs for many years have bristled with 
modernisms while his contemporaries hare held fast to more 
conventional lines. The great Swiss virtuoso is naturally 
sympathetic. 

As I am advancing in years my admiration and re- 
spect for the great masters of the past naturally deepens 
and it all seems to make life more worth while every 
year. But the same sentiments of respect and admira¬ 
tion I have for the masters of our time and also for 
those men who are just a bit ahead of our accepted 
habits. They are the pathfinders. People usually take 
for granted whatever lies within their mental or senti¬ 
mental reach. This is the case as long as human feel¬ 
ings have been written and talked about. Stubborn we 
are born and—unless we train ourselves to receive with 
interest and a feeling of glad welcome everything that 
is of value above or below us or yet far off—we remain 
stubborn. I am speaking from experience. I have seen 
so many gifted and clever musicians change their mind 
about “modern” writers within a few months, from a 
stubbornly resisting attitude of “never” to one of “per¬ 
haps” and finally to the one and only of “yes, indeed.” 
That’s why I do not worry about most people being so 
slow in “waking up.” So many who are in fear of 
having their “souls” torn to shreds in listening to 


“things news,” are perfectly satisfied to sit through per¬ 
formances of bad playing, bad pedaling, bad intonation, 
unmusical phrasing, etc. They do not realize that in¬ 
voluntary “futuristic” cacophonies caused by amateur¬ 
ish or uneven professional performances are far more 
detrimental to the artistic ideals than the most cubistic 
“dare-everybody-and-dare-everything” of some musical 
anarchist. 

There are a great many wonderful works—master 
works—from the pens of ultra-modern composers, 
works that have come to stay. Some have already 
withstood the battle, with the old-timers in the concert 
halls and the harmony professors at home. It is a gal¬ 
lant list from which we could select a few names of 
men who are fighting for complete artistic freedom 
and whose inspirations are the guarantee that the 
future of music is safe, gloriously safe. 

Alberto Jonas 

. T Jie noted Spanish teacher and pianist finds conviction 
m the words of Saint-Saens, “the greatest living musician.’’ 

Music of the Modernists and Futurists! To me the 
self-chosen designation is as bewildering and incom¬ 
prehensible as most of the musical pieces that go under 
the name of Futurism and Modernism. What is 
Modern and what is Future? Profound musicians 
have called Bach’s music the music of the Future, and, 
indeed, how pitifully few of the masses understand it 
to-day. The last five Sonatas of Beethoven are yet 
little understood by the greater part of the musical 
public. After the hostile reception of some of his 
orchestral works Liszt said, “I can wait.” Richard 
Wagner’s struggle for recognition is well known. But 
because many a master work was not understood at 
first it does not exactly follow that everything incom¬ 
prehensible is a master work. 

Saint-Saens in his last book, £cole buissoniere, speak¬ 
ing of the professed admirers of some of these musical 
abominations, said, “They are very lucky, for they 
enjoy a happiness which is denied me.” 

To these words of the greatest living musician I 
subscribe. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley 

Commercialism and egotism will sound the death knell of 
fictitious works is the opinion of the distinguished American 

The children born of the same parents are not all 
favored with the same degree of beauty or talent. 

The works of a creative artist are not all alike meri¬ 
torious. 

The art creations of a given country are not all 
equally valuable. 

The art product of a given era is not uniform in 
quality. 

Formal traits and stylistic peculiarities are unstable 
and variable factors. They afford us therefore no reli¬ 
able criterion for the measurement of the merits of a 
poem, a painting or a symphony. 

As to what one shall be permitted to enjoy in art, 
past, present of future, there can be formulated no 
rigid rules. But whatever a man of genius has brought 
forth as the result of sincere conviction—that will ulti¬ 
mately make its appeal, irrespective of method. On the 
other hand, just so surely will those works engendered 
by egotism and commercialism fail to earn more than 
a fictitious fame, 

Harold Randolph 

I s Sector of the Peabody Conservatory 
and is noted for his progressive tendencies. J 

The ultra-modern school of music seems to me an 
almost inevitable development of what has gone before 
and as there is apparently no such thing in art as 
abstract right and wrong we shall probably become ac¬ 
customed to unbroken cacophony and in time learn to 
like it Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling, personally, 
that if that is the path which music is destined to 
follow, its decline as an independent art has already 
begun, for in throwing aside concord altogether, as the 
ultra-modernists are. doing, discord is robbed of its real 
significance and their compositions result in either an i 
irritating monotony—when regarded as “absolute” 
music—or degenerate into mere descriptive noise. 
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Mr. James H. Rogers 

Mr. Rogers has shown in Ms very successful composition I 
that he is alert to modern movements. 

If the history of music teaches any one thing with 
inexorable logic, it is that the science, or the art, of 
creative music is never static. There are fallow periods 
when it may appear to be, but always there is a seed 
germinating in some dreamer’s imagination, which in 
due time will leap into a bloom, different from any¬ 
thing the world has hitherto known. So it has always 
been, and so it must continue to be. 

The reactionary is playing a losing game in music, 
as in every other department of life. There is much 
sound and fury signifying nothing in this “futuristic” 
and impressionistic” music of the day. Time will take 
care of that. The sifting process goes on eternally. 
Do you fancy there were only three or four composers 
at work in Bach’s time, in Beethoven’s, in Wagner’s? 
So, in the decades to come, will there be an appraisal 
by the court of last appeal, to wit, the public, of what 
shall endure in the music of our own day. Out of the 
welter of conflicting purposes, removed from the 
clamor of partisans, the future will decide which names 
shall be put in the hall of fame and which shall be 
content with a line or two in an encyclopedia of muisc. 
He who being neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, ventures a prediction, is rash indeed. Was 
there not a certain Bononcini, who was a serious rival 
of Handel in popular favor, yet whose sole claim on 
immortality now rests on a whimsical quatrain of 
Charles Lamb? And was there not a Francois Schu¬ 
bert, a highly esteemed composer, a personage at the 
Court of Dresden, possessor of dignities and decora¬ 
tions, who protested bitterly at the unkindness of fate 
in bestowing the same name on an obscure song writer 
in Vienna; and who was consumed by the fear that some 
one might suspect him of having written the Erl King ? 

Yet with all experience against me, I will boldly 
hazard the guess that Debussy and Stravinski will most 
typically represent the musical tendency of our time 
to coming generations. 

Dr. Cornelius Riibner 

Prof. Riibner as head of the Department of Music at 
Columbia is brought into constant contact with the New 
York radicals and has strong opinions. 

The modernists and futurists have created a new 
world, one full of ideas, interesting combinations of 
harmony, new conceptions and new sounds, expressed 
both through the orchestra and through piano. But 
as a whole it seems more a process of experiment than 
a product of conviction. It seems unnatural, and this 
thought intrudes even when we are under the spell of 
its fascinating moments. That is because it seeks prin¬ 
cipally after the tonal effect of the moment, and pays 
little attention to broad lines of melody or form, which 
Wagner, who surely is not lacking in tonal effects, 
never fails to bring into focus at the proper time so that 
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the listener shall have the understanding and the com¬ 
fort he needs. . . .< 

Perhaps we do not yet grasp all the beauties of t 
works by the ultra-moderns. If so, it is proba y ‘ 
cause they represent too much a product of in e 
and too little a product of feeling. The world o is 
sonances can be only of passing importance, can on y 
exist rightly as a contrast with assonance, unless music 
is to be entirely an intellectual process, and I cannot 
believe that this is its tendency in any real sense. It 
seems to me that the Russians indicate the type of t e 
music of the future. 

Josef Stransky 

The renowned conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra modestly abjures the role of a propnev. 

Why attempt to be a prophet in art? Prophesies are 
almost invariably wrong. What actually happens is 
usually wholly different from the words of the prophet. 
It is better not to make prophesies, but let music de¬ 
velop as it must and will without interference. If the 
so-called “futuristic music” of to-day indicates the type 
of music of the future, that can only be deter¬ 
mined fifty years hence. At that time few of us 
will be alive. But should our progeny enjoy such 
music they would have my sympathy. Of one thing I 
am convinced, and that is that if music of the so- 
called futurist kind were the only music of to-day, 
I certainly would not have chosen the career of a 
musician. 

Sigismond Stojowski 

Mr. stojowski as composer, pianist and teacher (and 
famous in each branch) has a three-fold aspect upon this 
important subject. 

“The future of futurism? I do not stutter—but am 
I far-sighted enough?” 

“Qui vivra verra”—and that old rascal of a Voltaire 
added in his usual spirit: “Nos enfants verront de 
belles choses.” He did not predict what we were go¬ 
ing to hear and what would become of the Shake¬ 
spearian “concord of sweet sounds.” At the table a 
guest once shouted: “There is no God,” and Voltaire 
gently interfered: “If you will, Sir, but don’t say so 
before the servants, they would assassinate us to¬ 
morrow.” To circulate the futuristic bomb in a democ¬ 
racy might be more dangerous than some supposedly 
broad-minded people imagine! It has worked some 
havoc already. It has blinded many to beauty—which 
does not necessarily belong to explosives only. 

To me modernism is like the old god Janus— 
who never was so actual-double-faced; inasmuch as 
it is a craving for breaking the fetters of routine and 
conventionality it is respectable and stimulating, inas¬ 
much as it implies sweeping iconoclasm, it is the 
cheapest mental attitude that exists. When Mr. De¬ 
bussy uttered his “pronunejamento": “too long, the 
prejudices of harmony and form have crippled music,” 
he perhaps meant to be taken “cum grano salis.” 


His art is, after all, rather one of careful eliminj. 
than of violent negation. But lo! behind the 
clever Frenchman were lurking: the adaptable Slav 
ever anxious to outdo the most daring Western in- 
novations, the “logical” German ever ready to system- 
atize any nonsense, the candid Britisher willing to 
believe it, the wealthy American eager to purchase. All 
over the world the critics cheered: for the first time 
in history, music desperately needed their prose. And 
youth that has to lean on something, or someone when 
entering life, finds it comfortable to lean with both 
elbows on the keyboard. The gesture is easy: and if 
it be true that conquered difficulty is an element of 
beauty in art, there is much in futurism that has to 
be discarded on that ground. The easier to produce, 
the harder the jumble may be to endure—although the 
human ear, “like the back of a mule,” Mr. Damrosch 
recently told New Yorkers, “if beaten long enough be¬ 
comes insensible.” Is it not an ill omen for the future 
of futurism that it rests not upon the power to dis¬ 
criminate, the noblest attribute of man’s mind and 
senses, hut upon the atrophy of an organ, physiological 
deficiency? That martyrdom is enjoyed by martyrs 
seems a precarious foundation for a new theory of 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Mr. Schoenberg argues that none of his critics could 
oppose to his views any logically conclusive objection. 
Perhaps not. But there is a geometry which steers 
clear away—most logically—from the undemonstrahle 
Euclidian axioms into the realms of pure abstraction. 
To our world, however, it is not applicable. Now 
art, too, is not a logical, but a practical matter primarily. 
Whether it be a limitation of the human mind or 
the expression of a higher order which we only can 
perceive and obey, but neither create nor explain, it 
is governed by psychological laws. Of course, human 
law is forever incomplete; hence there is room for 
discovery, progress or merely change. All science is 
relative, all art artificial: yet, imperfect as they be, 
they are the august vehicles of the Spirit, built by 
man’s toil for man’s own use, comfort and Uplift. 
“Music is free”—Mr. Busoni asserts. But alone the 
spirit is free in this universe where everything is con¬ 
ditioned: “Fiat ubi vult” the Ancients already knew, 
and we moderns have to admit, that, within the sphere 
of music, it potently blew and stirred while the “preju¬ 
dices of harmony and form” still reigned. 

Let us bow down with reverence and whole-heartedly 
welcome the Spirit, regardless of its times and ways! 
But let us remember that where all is continuity and 
evolution, liberty, the ever-alluring syren, is but a 
vision, not a tangible reality. And in him who throws 
away the past, repudiates Father and Mother, to pro¬ 
claim that he holds the absolute, let us recognize, 
whether he wears the armor of a Junker or is merely 
veiled in the fashionable Parisian dress, the false 
prophet, a modern embodiment of Beckmesser, the old 
enemy of Truth and Beauty. 


Some Examples of Cubist Art by Recognized Futurists 



The futurists ask us tq take these pictures very seriously indeed. The picture 
on the left is a “Design for a Program Cover,” by Lewis. That underneath is 
a “Snow Scene,” by Shakespeare (shades of the Immortal William!). The 
picture on the right is an impression of Atlantic City by Sanders. Is the work 
of the futurists drawing us in a similar direction in music? 
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Thoroughness in Hungarian Music Study 

An Interview Secured Expressly for The Etude with the Distinguished Hungarian Piano Virtuoso 


“Comparatively few American tourists visit Buda¬ 
pest after the manner in which they go in veritable 
droves to London, Berlin, Paris, Munich, Venice and 
Nuremberg. The reason probably is that the city is 
something over one hundred miles further than Vienna, 
and American tourists are fearful that they might not 
be so readily understood. As a matter of fact Buda¬ 
pest is the most hospitable of cities and the tourist has 
less difficulty there in making himself understood than 
he does in some of the western centres of culture in 
Europe. 

“Musically speaking Budapest has the advantage of 
the so-called German efficiency and the Hungarian Zal, 
or spirit which is eternally identified with all phases of 
Magyar art. Part of the Hungarian capital reaches 
back to the middle ages, and other parts are as modern, 
or if you please as “up-to-date,” as any American city. 
Education is revered and the University has in the 
vicinity of five thousand students. It is a city of very 
nearly one million inhabitants and what an interesting 
city it is with its cosmopolitan ancestry and its cosmo¬ 
politan present. Life lacks little in variety and color 
in the old city on the Danube. There people of all 
nations meet. The predominating spirit is Hungarian, 
although there are thousands of Germans and Austrians 
in the city, as indeed there are French and English and 
orientals. Please get out of your head the idea that 
Hungarians are necessarily gipsies. As a matter of 
fact the gipsy population of Hungary is comparatively 
small. There are, however, many influences from the 
Orient which one cannot fail to note. As late as the 
time of the birth of Bach, Budapest was under Turkish 
control and was the seat of a Turkish Pasha. It is 
desirable to review the character of Hungary in order 
to understand the nature of Hungarian musical edu¬ 
cation. In no city of the world do exactly the same 
conditions exist. 

Hungary’s Great Music Schools 

“In Budapest there are two great musical institutions 
both of which were founded by Franz Liszt. One is 
the Royal Academy and the other is the National Con¬ 
servatory. Liszt’s pupil, Count Zichy, who in young 
manhood lost his right arm and then startled the 
world with his wonderful left hand playing, has been 
the artistic executor of Liszt in these great undertak¬ 
ings in that he has given of his time and energies in 
a most generous manner to the National Conservatory 
of which he is the president. Readers of The Etude 
are chiefly concerned in the education side of the 
work and it is to that we will direct our attention. 

“While there are many private teachers in Budapest, 
the government institutions set the standard and all 
other teachers are obliged to live up to that standard. 
The schools begin at the very beginning. Every step 
is taken up and nothing is left out. The pupil is not 
permitted to advance until the examiners have become 
convinced that everything has been comprehended. 
Women have played a very interesting part in Hungarian 
musical education. Lina Ramann, although born in 
Bavaria, devised a system of training for the young 
which has influenced Hungarian music teachers in that 
it demanded that little children should sing songs as 
a part of their training. Lina Ramann was a pupil 
of Liszt and was his biographer and it is understood 
that she was advised by Liszt in many of the reforms 
that she instituted. My own teacher, Mine. Augusta 
Rennebaum, had the greatest regard for her common 
sense ideas pointing to musical development along 
artistic lines. Unfortunately her valuable essays upon 
elementary musical training have not been translated 
into English. 

While the general line of musical instruction in the 
Hungarian schools is not so very different from that 
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of the German schools, the pupils are characterized by 
the enthusiastic Hungarian temperament and the in¬ 
terest in the work is intense in the extreme. There is 
constant rivalry among the pupils even in such matters 
as technic or simple scale playing. The pupils are kept 
at a white heat of interest and competition is very 
severe. The concerts that occur with great frequency 
are of immensehelp to the student. How is the student 
to gain his orchestral repertoire unless he has a chance 
to perform his concertos with orchestras? This op¬ 
portunity the Budapest conservatories give in liberal 
measure. When I went out into the professional world 
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work of the concert platform for I had played the 
great works with the conservatory orchestra,—not an 
amateur orchestra stumbling along with me as a hin¬ 
drance but a finely drilled body of players capable of 
taking the most difficult music and doing it well. It 
is one thing to be able to play the Liszt E Flat major 
Concerto or the Chopin F minor Concerto with a sec¬ 
ond piano accompaniment and quite another thing to 
play them with a full orchestra. There are great num¬ 
bers of most excellent teachers in America including 
some of the finest living masters, but the student who 


[Editor’s Note.— Although Mme. M<5ri>’s first American 
tour wos as recent as 1910, she has already become one of 
the best known of the artists touring America. This is par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy, as she came to this country unsup¬ 
ported by the name of any famous teacher to help her in 
gaining recognition with the American public. She was not 
a pupil of Liszt or of Leschetizky or Rubinstein, but of 
teachers whose names are known to but very few Americans 
Unknown she won upon her own merits, and her position 
has constantly advanced by the same means. Her career is 
an illustration of the fact that the teacher with a great 
carper is not necessary to the student’s success. Mme. Mdrii 
was horn in Budapest in 1887. Her first teacher was her 
father. At six she entered the National Conservatory and 
remained there for eight years. Her pianoforte teacher was 
Agusta Rennebaum, a pupil of Liszt. Mme. Mero has met 
with significant success in all of the European music centres. 
Just at this time, when the world is amazed at the won-' 
derful efficiency of tile methods in all phases of activity in 
file countries under Teutonic influence, the following inter¬ 
view should prove very interesting indeed.] 


aspires to play with the great orchestras of the country 
(every touring virtuoso of the’present day must do 
that in addition to his solo playing) should have prac¬ 
tical drill with a real orchestra or run the chance of ' 
making a fiasco at the first concert. 

A Fault in American Musical Training 

One fault I would find with American musical train¬ 
ing and that is that the pupils run after so many differ¬ 
ent teachers. I saved years by sticking to one good 
teacher. American music students, should cultivate 
more respect for their teachers and teachers should be 
so thorough and so sincere that they will command 
respect. A teacher is not a suit of clothes that can be 
changed every day or every half hour. The selection 
of a good teacher is a serious problem but once you 
have found a good one and find yourself progressing 
properly, don’t think of changing because some one 
suggests that you might do better Under another teacher. 
The Hungarian musical students are spared such un¬ 
fortunate changes because their musical training is in¬ 
telligently guided. The parents have respect for the 
judgment of musicians of established reputation and 
do not as a rule attempt to interfere in things about 
which they know little or nothing. I have a feeling 
that many American parents of pupils who could be 
put to shame musically by Hungarian parents of the 
same station meddle needlessly with the musical edu¬ 
cation of their children, sending them from teacher to 
teacher until the child has nothing but a muddled idea 
of what he is doing. Why cannot Americans see fit 
to leave the direction of the careers of their children 
to specialists? 

“In much the same manner Americans have been 
sent in hordes to Europe for the benefits of the effi¬ 
cient training in some centers only to find that they 
could have accomplished as much if they had gone to 
the light teachers in America. Why send pupils to 
Europe half-trained to have the thorough European 
teachers laugh at them and gain a contemptuous idea 
of American musical training when as a matter of fact 
the right teachers in America would have given them 
quite as thorough a drilling , as they could have gotten 
in any European country. 

The Land of Liszt 

“It is natural that in the land of Liszt the piano 
should be the most popular instrument. The interest¬ 
ing cymbal that one sees in Hungarian bands is com¬ 
paratively rare,—as the zither is rare in modern Ger¬ 
many. It is a national instrument, but the most popular 
instrument of Hungary is unquestionably the piano, 
with the violin as a second. Pianists’ concerts in Buda¬ 
pest are attended with the same interest with which the 
people of New York flock to the opera. The student 
is of course influenced by this. If one lives in a com¬ 
munity where the piano is respected only as a piece of 
machinery, as one would respect a steam boiler or a 
threshing-machine, the interest in the instrument is not 
likely to be very uplifting to the student. Liszt was, 
and still is, one of the great national heroes of Hungary’ 
and Liszt was first and foremost a pianist. In no’ 
country of the world has the piano a higher station than 
it has in Hungary. The interest in everything pianistic 
is serious and deep. The pianist is somebody. This 
principle needs no explanation. It is human to crave 
appreciation. Nobody is impelled to spend a lifetime 
in developing something that will be rejected by the 
public. For this reason the Hungarian music student, 
even though he is at the same time a violinist, usually 
plays the piano and plays it well. 

Gipsy Influences 

“In Hungary the peasants still invent folk songs for 
their own entertainment. They have no idea of ever 
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doing anything more than amusing their own circle, of 
friends with the pretty tunes. Many of the themes 
that are believed by the public to be Gipsy themes are 
no more nor less than these Magyar folk songs that 
have been appropriated by the Gipsies and played by 
them as they roamed around the country. The Hun¬ 
garian themes have had a great influence upon Hun¬ 
garian music of the more developed kind. Liszt was 
among the first to utilize this material. But it is a 
great mistake to believe that the themes are Gipsy in 
their origin. One hears it said that modern Hungarian 
composers such as Bartok and Kedaly, who are as 
advanced in their methods as Debussy, have employed 
Gipsy themes. They have been subject to Hungarian 
influences but their Gipsy influence is limited to the 
exploitation of Hungarian themes by the roaming Gipsy 
players. This is a distinction which Hungarians are 
proud to make as they do not wish to be classed as 
nomads any more than the Bohemians wish to be 
thought the free and easy habitues of the studio dis¬ 
tricts Which the misuse of the name Bohemian has 
given to them.” 

The Talented Pupil Who Wastes 
His Time 

By Leonora Sill Ashton 

Every teacher knows to his or her sorrow the pupil 
with bright, active brain and quick, skilful fingers, who 
wastes time and gifts and energy in thoughtless, careless 
work merely because “music comes so easily.” _ 

In contrast with this scholar, is the painstaking one, 
of meagre gifts, who by dint of hard labor, accom¬ 
plishes much that is genuine. 

For the pupil with skilful fingers, a quick ear, and 
certain musical cleverness, the very best discipline will 
be this: To give at each lesson something a little 
beyond him, both technically and intellectually. 

You cannot discourage such a pupil as this; for 
coupled with his skill, there is always a certain pride 
in being able to perform without effort. Of course 
such compositions should always be melodious or else 
the interest will flag: but there are plenty of such to 
be found and in this, as in cases of finger exercises 
and scales and etudes, one must insist upon thorough¬ 
ness. Do not let a blurred note or a false one go un¬ 
reprimanded. With the diffident, sensitive pupil, you 
will be obliged to overlook a great many mistakes, 
which otherwise would discourage and dishearten her: 
but with this bold young conqueror, who dashes off 
technical exercises and musical compositions with an 
air of fine abandon, you must be on the alert for every 
mistake. 

The metronome will be a useful adjunct of this les¬ 
son, and in every case set it at a slower pace than 
the scholar would ordinarily play. This will make her 
more careful. 

Impress upon the pupil the fact that every note must 
be given its full value—that for the good of the whole, 
none must be neglected. Perhaps you can touch a 
pupil’s pride by telling him that concentration is the 
weapon of strong minds, who have conquered them¬ 
selves; while empty skill, though of great value as a 
tool with which to work, is useless, unless coupled with 
hard work and growing intelligence. The teacher may 
sometimes sigh over the stupidity of certain pupils. 
These will be wearisome and nerve racking, to say 
the least, but to the truly painstaking instructor, the 
skilful but careless pupil will impersonate a knotty 
problem, which it will take many a thoughtful hour to 
unravel. 


THE ETUDE 

The Efficiency Principle in Piano Study 


The well intentioned student of piano ^ 

aims at mastery of the keyboard has undertaken 
serious task requiring years of self-denying ' 
he can safely shorten this period by using efficiency 
helps it is obviously to his interest to adopt them, 
this end he must rigidly adapt and correlate his practice 
units to the purpose in view. He must eliminate all 
waste and misdirection in technique work, on the ■ o 
hand, and, on the other, strive after a subconscious 
coordination of all acts entering into an exp 
performance in all their manifold combinations and 
dynamic variations. Special training of the individual 
members employed in these acts should be considered 
as secondary to the larger purpose of piano P 1 ^ 1 ^; 
His case is paralleled by that of the tennis tournament 
player who, season after season, assiduously P ract ‘ c ” 
the various coordinations required by the game, while 
reckoning his general gymnasium work for strengtn 
and endurance as quite secondary to his work on tne 
courts. No amount of gymnastic training alone will 
make him a tennis player just as no amount ot de¬ 
tached work with fingers, wrist or arm will of itselt 
make the piano student an efficient interpreter. ur 
student must master the mechanical principles of_ piano 
playing acts and. by applying them in the solution of 
actual music problems, seek to gain the needed subcon 
scions coordinations. By so doing he will cut ou 
much wasteful and irksome labor and so much the 
sooner attain his goal. 


By Carl Hoffman 

’ l d wa ste condemned by the efficiency principle. There 
" . olace in piano playing for any set positions of 
hand or arm. Control and direction of each attack¬ 
ing movement 1: 


jnoveiucm ...volves reaction and, therefore, second- 
motion provided the principle of reaction be ob¬ 
served How to avoid all these and similar cases of 
waste and misdirection must be left to the acumen of 
the student aided by a progressive teacher. 

Waste is also involved in the indiscriminate practice 
of etudes. Most studies are frankly mechanical, pre- 
seating various technical problems mainly and reveal¬ 
ing a pitiable lack of musical value. They usually 
give little experience in balancing tonal values. In 
every page of the music to which he devotes study, 
the student should find ideas which it is worth his 
while to assimilate and remember. Many of the Heller 
studies fall in this category and of course most of 
the Chopin etudes. The Bach inventions and the pre¬ 
ludes and fugues are structurally and technically in¬ 
structive, besides having imperishable value as pure 
music The short pieces of Schumann, MacDowell, 
Grieg and other masters are valuable material for 
study The Chopin preludes furnish matter in plenty 
for technic study while each number is a priceless 
gem to enrich the student’s repertory. The study of 
Schumann’s Bird of Prophet will develop mechanical 
coordinations and refinement of tone quality more than 
a whole volume of ordinary technical etudes, to the 
saving of wear and tear of nerve and muscle, to say 
nothing of the gain on the side of music. 


Some Examples of Waste 

Much of piano teaching to-day seems faulty when the 
searchlight of mechanical analysis is focused upon it. 
Take one example. A large' part of technique practice 
is spent upon finger work from the knuckle joint with 
straight high finger lift. Now long practice in this 
unnatural form tends to impair the elasticity of the 
playing members. Normal attack by the fingers takes 
place through, a prehensile, hand closing movement 
with the impulse on the key initiated at the nail joint 
and involving immediately the other joints. This move¬ 
ment being checked by the resistance of the key, re¬ 
action takes place in the arm which, pulled forward, 
causes the wrist to rise. Opposing this reaction by 
fixed hand practice naturally leads to a hard, un¬ 
musical tone quality. I quote from an illuminating 
little work by Ethelbert W. Graybill, The Mechanics 
of Piano Technic; 

“The grasping or prehensile action of the finger is 
the most natural, as well as the most powerful. Ac¬ 
tion merely at the metacarpal joint has to be acquired. 
If we make the finger move at its first joint it is 
difficult to prevent its moving at its middle and meta¬ 
carpal joints as well. The'iniunction to flex the finger 
from its point towards the palm is as old as J. S. Bach, 
but later it has been disregarded for the more awk¬ 
ward and unmusical stroke from the metacarpal joint 
alone.” . 

“Still hand” practice is, then, a case of misdirection 


Efficiency in Piano Study 

The word efficiency to-day bristles with significance. 
Hitherto, in its general sense, it has dealt only with 
results, but now, in its newly acquired meaning, it 
critically examines processes and means as well as 
results. It advances the view that the best business 
is possible only by the use of the best methods, and 
moreover it has proved its point. It has entered every 
department of human activity, introducing new and 
carefully devised scientific systems and thereby greatly 
increasing profits. It makes war on waste and finds 
improved ways to turn head and hand work to ac¬ 
count for greater productiveness. It goes direct 
across lots to its achievements, not 

“Straight down a crooked path 
And all around the square.” 

Since the efficiency ideal finds such fruitful appli¬ 
cation in the world’s activities why should it not also 
apply to the study of music? Obviously of course 
it does, but the application is hindered, both by the 
Chinese-like attitude of music pedagogy which rever¬ 
ently if mistakenly pursues the “path the fathers trod, 
and by the singular view that the art of music can 
have nothing to do with efficiency formulas. Naturally 
this objection is valid as concerns the creative phase 
of music, but it has no weight whatever when con¬ 
sidering the reproduction of musical thought. 


Redundant Practice 

By C. W. Landon 

A large part of so many pieces is so very much like 
large parts of so many other pieces that the student 
may be permitted to waste a great deal of time in 
needless practice. After a difficulty has once been mas¬ 
tered it is hardly necessary to set to work to master 
it again. New difficulties should be sought and mas¬ 
tered in turn. Concentrate your attention upon the 
stubborn passage. Play it one hand at a time at first, 
then both together slowly solving every point in time 
values and in fingering by slow practice until accuracy 
is assured. Always remember that habit is your angel 
of deliverance. Practice habitually right and you will 
succeed. Practice habitually wrong and the best teacher 
on earth can not help you. 


In an article appearing some years ago 
Contemporary Review Edward Grieg wrote some 
iniscences under the general caption “My First Success.” 
The title bothered him somewhat. “Which success is 
the first?” he asks. “Is there any success? Does it not 
always happen that when we have achieved any object 
which for the moment seemed to be important, we forth¬ 
with encounter the heavy downcast look of disillusion 
which says to us: ‘It is nothing, nothing at all.’” 

After further discussion he goes on to say, “It is of 
little use, in answer to these questions, to select one’s 
first and best concert, and recount so many rounds of 
applause. For me, all that does not touch the matter 
at all. I propose to proceed in quite another way; I 
shall relate some of my early experiences, their joys 
and sorrows. I leave the reader to find the kernel 
lying within the husks of these experiences, which will 
signify to him, according to his own disposition, a 
success. 

Grieg then relates some interesting recollections of his 
schooldays, wherein he enjoyed little musical encour¬ 
agement, and of his study years at the Leipsic Con¬ 
servatory, where he found himself almost entirely out 
of sympathy with his pedantic teachers. All through 


How Edward Grieg Found Success 

the London the article the question recurs, 


‘Was this a success? 
until it seems like the theme of some literary fugue in 
the great composer’s mind. Not until the end, how¬ 
ever, does he supply the answer. “As I indicated at the 
beginning,” he says, “it was my intention to bring the 
reader to answer the question for himself. But perhaps 
I overestimated my powers. Therefore I may as well 
give him the key, by saying it all over again in a few 
words. The husk of these experiences conceals the 
kernel of the problem. That I had in myself sufficient 
power to shake the yoke off afterwards, to throw away 
all the superfluous rubbish with which I had been en¬ 
cumbered by my poverty-stricken education both at 
home and abroad—an education cumbering and one¬ 
sided, and tending to drive my natural talent into a 
totally wrong course—that power was my salvation 
and my good fortune, and as soon as I became con¬ 
scious of that power, as soon as I clearly beheld my¬ 
self, then I realized what I may call my only success. 
But that decided my life. The joys and sorrows of my 
childhood and my early student years, disillusionments 
and triumphs, all contributed to this great success. 
Yes; without them I should never have attained.” 
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The Boundaries of Beauty in 
Musical Art 


Especially Written for The Etude by the Distinguished 
English Modernist 


CYRIL SCOTT 



“The pre-requisite to all true artistic value is the 
capability of creating something new.” This is an 
axiom so obvious that for many centuries writers upon 
aesthetics seem entirely to have overlooked it—as many 
people overlook the largest things which “stare them 
right in the face.” But at last in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, enlightment is creeping into the minds of a few 
critics, and we read with a certain satisfaction, passages 
dotted about here and there in books or articles upon 
musical aesthetics; those passages pointing out that 
invention is the Mother of greatness, and that to com¬ 
pose merely is inevitably to be laid sooner or later 
into the waste paper basket of oblivion and never to 
be heard of again. Indeed, a passage taken from an 
article of John F. Runciman is so highly significant of 
this latter-day but belated enlightenment, that I quote 
it verbatim: for it runs: “To have at command the 
means of saying a new thing and to have the desire to 
say it, and yet to have nothing new to say—how could 
mortal be more unhappily endowed or have a sadder 
burden or fate laid upon him 1” 

And yet undoubtedly there comes into the matter the 
highly important question concerning the bridge be¬ 
tween newness and beauty and the limits to which 
novelty may extend without bordering on the grotesque 
and utterly incomprehensible. For what does our axiom 
actually imply, and is it susceptible of being carried 
beyond any boundary whatever? these are points which 
indeed require careful examination and that examina¬ 
tion is largely the object of the present article. 

Novelty and Beauty 

And to begin with as certain axioms are reversible 
(or let us say rather that some people imagine them 
to be so) the one in question which I will curtail into 
the fact; “that in order to create something beautiful 
one must create something new” is by no means suscep¬ 
tible of reversion—just as Descartes’ axiom “I think, 
therefore I am,” would be different if placed, “I am, 
therefore I think,” so to arrange our formula into “I 
create a new thing, therefore a beautiful one” would 
times without number no doubt prove to be a most 
arrogant falsehood. But it will be asked, why must 
a thing of beauty in connection with artistic creativeness 
always be a new one? And the answer is by no means 
a very explanatory answer, because the reason is far 
from easy to find. Nevertheless history proves the 
assertion to be undeniably correct. How is it that Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Wagner are still remembered, 
when hundreds of other composers have been forgotten? 
Simply because each of these masters invented a style, 
invented something new, whereas the others merely 
composed. 

In talking of Chopin or in talking of Keats—to take 
a simile also from poets—we are not merely talking of 
men but also of styles. This however is stating facts, 
but not stating reasons: and although to give an all- 
satisfying one were difficult yet what we may term 
the law of banality offers at any rate some explana¬ 
tion. And this law is nothing more than an intensi¬ 
fied consciousness of a weakness and tedium arising 
from repetition. We can in other words never asso¬ 
ciate beauty with triviality, and for a thing to be trivial 
is simply for a thing to lack novelty; and there is 
nothing more to be said. But all the same we feel com¬ 
pelled to ask ourselves over and over again why such 
a very simple fact connected with the human mind 


should be so extremely difficult of explanation? How 
does it come to be that a man who composes in a 
similar way to Wagner (for instance) produces mere 
tedium in us, while Wagner himself fills us with emo¬ 
tion and delight? The answers to this question might 
be expounded in many theories: but I hazard the 
opinion that they will not be very convincing ones, 
though a whole psychological article might with ad¬ 
vantage be written on the subject, and if the truth 
be not reached, at any rate the mind will have been 
exercised. 

Musical Monsteffsm 

Now, there are two ways of creating something new— 
one is to express one’s inherent individuality, the other 
is to create a monster. And for the purpose of this 
article we will call the one Creative Individualism and 
the other “Monsterism.” If a man, for instance, made 
a statue and instead of moulding an ordinary face, 
moulded one with the nose a yard long and the eyes 
in the middle of the cheeks, one might say he had 
produced something new, but at the same time one 
would also say he had produced a monster and that 
- may quite justifiably be called “monsterism.” I have 
seen, for instance, paintings in Germany, Austria and 
elsewhere of so-called human beings, who, were they 
composed of flesh and blood could not live for a 
moment, since their structure was of such a nature 
that not one of their organs could function in a man¬ 
ner requisite to maintain life. This might be said to 
fit into the plane of the curious and extraordinary but 
hardly into the plane of Art. And at the end of it all 
can it be regarded as intrinsically new: since monsters 
have existed at any rate in fairy stories for many a 
long century? And if this tendency be noted in the 
domain of painting and sculpture, has not a consider¬ 
able wave of the same thought crept into music? Is 
it not a knotty point whether so-called Futurism in the 
musical art is not monsterism transported to another 
form of aristic activity? Time alone can show— 
though I do not hold that even Time is an absolute 
criterion. But what on the other hand is Creative In¬ 
dividualism? It is the creation of something new 
within certain limits. Taking analogy from the art 
of poetry—the creative Individualist says new things 
in an old language, the “Monsterist” invents a new 
language altogether—and with the result that nobody 
understands it—but may derive a certain morbid 
pleasure from its sheer curiosity. 

And this brings us to the question of rules in art 
and music. The pedant of course believes in rules and 
adhering to them in the strictest possible way—but as 
a matter of fact there are no rules in the sense he 
believes—there are merely conventions. Now the most 
deplorable of all spectacles in the shape of a human 
being is the pharisee and the Pharisaical type of mind. 
The modern pharisee is the conventionalist; the man 
who adheres to petty and senseless rules or conven¬ 
tions just because they are conventions. The opposite 
pole therefore to the musical monsterist is the musical 
pharisee, who like the religious pharisee is utterly be¬ 
yond salvation: so that the real genius may be fouqd 
midway between these two extremes. For granting that 
there are no rules, but merely certain conventions, yet 
the man who is all convention and the man who is 
absolutely and entirely outside every convention were 
equally valueless as an artist of merit, for the one 
would be tedious beyond words,, and the other incom¬ 
prehensible beyond words. Indeed to create a new 


thing within certain limits, it will be seen (as far as 
art is concerned) is more difficult and praiseworthy 
than to create a new thing altogether: leaving aside 
the old quibble that there is nothing new under the 
sun. As Bernard Shaw said, “the golden rule is that 
there is no golden rule,” but all the same there is a 
boundary, and that boundary consists in man’s capabil¬ 
ity to comprehend. Not every man’s of course, since 
it is a sign of originality to be at first misunderstood 
by the mass, but some man’s; even if it be alone the 
composer himself. 

And this latter sentence leads to that point; viz. the 
sincerity of the creator. As already said nothing which 
is trivial can be beautiful, but if on the other hand the 
composer is so tremblingly afraid of being trivial that 
he sets out to produce something so new that he him¬ 
self cannot even consider it beautiful in any sense of 
the word, then that composer is tainted with the evil 
of insincerity. And the weighty question arises in this 
connection whether a great deal of the ultra-futuristic 
music is not engendered through the desire to be ex¬ 
perimental rather than sincere. Looking back at the 
great masters, were any of them (however much they 
may have been hounded down) as entirely and let us 
say “monsteristically” new as some of our “futurists” 
who contend that the object of art is not to be beauti¬ 
ful; even allowing the largest possible margin for that 
much misused word. For the object of these masters 
judging from their own confessions was to express 
themselves, and hence they Were sincere, but the object 
of many of our present day composers seems to be 
merly to express an experiment. And yet there must 
exist, seemingly, an occult law which does not permit 
the insincere to endure: for insincerity like other hu¬ 
man weaknesses is a barrier to the spiritual; and let 
spiritual power but be frustrated in its downpouring, 
and art remains but an anemic quantity deprived of its 
most essential sustenance, and therefore doomed all 
too soon to fade into oblivion. Beauty may indeed be 
an arguable quality, but at any rate it is a spiritual one, 
and as soon as it is taken away in every sense, as the 
basis and inspirer of Art, then Life as it were itself 
is taken away—and it becomes like the attempt to create 
a body without the essential vital force to keep it alive. 
As Mrs. Anne Besant, that great Theosophical orator, 
said, “the true artist is he who attempts to bring down 
beauties of higher planes and represent them on the 
grayer duller planes of earth—but how is this possible 
if beauty be no longer the keynote to art? 

The Price of Immortality 

In an article bearing our title then, it goes without 
saying that we cannot hold with the anti-beauty school, 
but the question to be considered is, to what extent 
may a composer swerve from pre-existent notions of 
the beautiful and still preserve the chance of being 
added to the immortals? We have already answered 
this question in part, but it is now necessary to deal 
with the more purely musical details in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the more psychological ones. Remembering, ' 
however, that we can but speculate and presage rather 
than present any criterion. It seems judging from 
past history that certain qualities are absolutely essen¬ 
tial in order to ensure immortality—and these qualities 
are melodic invention, polyphony, harmonic invention, 
and structure—(we are leaving out the more abstract 
qualities, such as poeticalness, strength, emotionality 
and so on and so forth because at the moment they are 
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not essential to our contention). I am not maintain¬ 
ing however, that all these qualities must exist in their 
entirety with every composition of high merit, but it 
seems they must all be present to a varying degree. 

And the reason this must be so, is that the listeners 
brain requires a sufficient amount to occupy it, so to 
speak, otherwise it feels a sensation of tedium-as any 
developed brain feels tedium when confronted with too 
easy a problem of whatever nature. 

The Danger of Sheer Novelty 

What then is the danger of sheer novelty? Why 
that, as soon as that novelty has worn off there is noth¬ 
ing left in its place. As in any species of poetry that 
is all words and no content, so music which is all melody 
or all harmony or all “atmosphere” let but the dust 
of a few years tarnish the brilliancy of its newness 
and there is nothing left adequately to command its 
listener’s attention. . in fine there is no true con¬ 
tent and there never was. And as an example of this 
take Donizetti as representing one end of the pole and 
some of our futurists as representing the other—both 
poles when we come to examine them being very much 
alike. The characteristic of both these specimens is a 
deplorable and very tedious “thinness.” Donizetti gave 
us a melody with merely a thrumming accompaniment 
underneath, Schonberg in his piano pieces, harmony (if 
so it can be called) and nothing whatever besides— 
in short he presents what he regards no doubt as at¬ 
mosphere” and that is all there is to it. This by no 
means implies that nobody will admire or like it at the 
present time, but it very much implies that nobody will 
admire it in some years hence—for what produces the 
atmosphere is its novelty, just as what produced Doni¬ 
zetti’s fleeting charm was his novelty; now in our 
later day transformed into nothing else, but “offensive 
transparency.” 

To say that these ultra-modern and seemingly incom¬ 
prehensible gentlemen who call themselves futurists, 
will in the space of a very few years sound antiquated, 
may startle both their friends and still more their 
enemies; yet take the analogy of Monteverde and his 
admirers, and then reflect on the matter! For it was 
Monteverde who first introduced the unprepared dom¬ 
inant seventh, calling upon himself derision and con¬ 
tempt at first, and then very shortly after admiration, 
and finally its sincerest form,—imitation. Indeed his 
imitators began to run this then regarded discord to 
death, considering themselves very daring and “modern” 
in the doing of it. Nevertheless all of them have 
perished in the sands of oblivion; they have not even 
become antiquated (as Donizetti) ; they have simply be¬ 
come non-existent. And yet, to return to the futurists 
(whose future by the way I regret to contend seems 
highly problematical not to say mythical) it is not their 
discordancy which makes one tremble for their pro¬ 
spective reputations, but their complete absence of any¬ 
thing but discord—above all as already stated their 
utter meagreness. 

Even Ravel, who is still, speaking comparatively, a 
young man, even he in many of his works strikes me 
as already antiquated, because of a thinness which 
gives the listener’s mind too little to do;—to express 
myself in a homely way. How Schonberg will fare 
in the course of a few years appears hardly an open 
question, for he is even more attenuated (I still refer 
to his piano pieces) than Ravel, and there is neither 
structure, polyphony nor melody to counterbalance his 
attenuation. After-all, a folk song is thin, so to say, 
but at any rate its melody makes up for the qualities 
that may be missing, but sheer “atmosphere” cannot do 
this because atmosphere which is only atmosphere is 
dependent on novelty alone for its existence, and sheer 
novelty. On its part, being transient, the hand of 
Time must inevitably do its obliterating work. 

An Appreciation of Debussy 

Let us, however, contemplate another modernist and 
analyze his characteristics, in contradistinction to futur¬ 
ism. And I refer to Debussy, who is undoubtedly a 
modernist without in any sense being a “monsterist.” 
On hearing for the first time his poetical and most 
highly atmospheric fantasy of L’apres-midi d’un Faune, 

. one was struck by its complete newness (I use this 
word because novelty is tinged with a certain frivolity) 
but one was also struck by the absolute lack of the 
excruciating. Here was a piece of music with novel 
harmonies, novel figures, containing both polyphony and 
touches of charming melodiousness; elusive on first 
hearing I admit, but awakening the desire at any rate 
in the soul of musicians to hear it again. In fine, it 
contained all the essentials of beauty, and gave us a 
completeness which required no fantastic accessories 
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of color-organs and perfume-engines as Scriabin im- 
agines he requires for his own works—for both p 
and color seemed to be inherent in the music 1 se 
And the effect on the audience was an instructive spec¬ 
tacle in that it aroused no laughter, no non-artistic 
sensation, it merely was not understood, and P rov . 
no applause. Nevertheless, too “precious” as much oi 
Debussy is, it is unlikely that he will, in many of his 
works, become as soon antiquated as some of his> con- 
temporaries who sound far more modern. And e 
reason is, as already hinted, in the fact that there 
exists in his music far more than mere atmosphere, 
at least in what one feels are his most inspired moments, 
though there are times when he too is guilty of pro¬ 
ducing mere atmospheric effects. 

Not that Debussy will be handed down to posterity 
as a great epic-tone poet; he will be a lyricist in music 
like Ernest Dowson in the art of verse; a master of 
the exquisite and deeply intimate. But the point is 
this, that in order to produce that exquisiteness, that 
frail and lovely porcelain of music, he uses all the pre¬ 
existent knowledge of his forerunning masters. It is 
far from him to throw away as apparently useless the 
accumulated musical love of centuries; on the con¬ 
trary, he uses it all, but not in order to create some¬ 
thing huge and epic like a Heldenleben by Richard 
Strauss, but something fascinatingly fragile. To use a 
simile from painting, Debussy can draw, though with 
all his draughtmanship he elects to produce miniatures 
rather than gigantic frescoes. And this seems to me 
the distinctive feature which separates him from many 
of the futurists; for there is a feeling one obtains fro . 
them, not that they do not want to draw, but that 
they can’t draw, and herein lies the enormous differenc.. 

In conclusion then we may say, there are boundaries 
connected with beauty, but at the same time I am 
inclined to think that they need not be necessarily asso¬ 
ciated with a limitation of discord, as some people sup¬ 
pose, for what is a discord in one generation is a 
comparative concord in another. All the same I would 
repeat in order to emphasize the fact that when a 
composition is all discord and nothing else, then those 
boundaries have been overstepped, not because of sheer 
ugliness but because of a poverty of all-encompassing 
inventiveness. 


Looking Ahead 

By Loyal R. Blaine 


There is such a thing as looking too far ahead in 
one’s work. Some may say this is quite impossible, but 
through experience I have found it to be an actual fact. 

It is not detrimental to progress when one aims high 
but many young people lose sight of present tasks and 
opportunities in the rush toward their goal. I have in 
mind a pupil who possessed the idea that she was born 
to become a concert pianist. Pedagogy, history and 
like topics were not for her to waste her time on. Beet¬ 
hoven, Liszt and the more difficult works of Chopin. 
Schumann, etc., were her steady diet. She overlooked 
the fact that all concert pianists are theorists also. These 
composers were played fairly well, but one could easily 
see she possessed hardly any of the qualities essential 
in the make-up of a concert pianist. The pitiful part 
of it was just this; she could have had any number of 
pupils if she wished and might have become a great 
force for good in the community had her mind not 
been set on metropolitian appearances to which she 
never attained. In the words of Mrs. Malaprop in The 
Rivals, she was “as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile.” 

Let us see what the pupil must accomplish before a 
concert appearance is to be thought of. Firstly one 
must have at least fifteen years of study, not the kind 
that most American children go through (or should 
one say over?), but unremitting toil. Then one must 
possess that indefinable quality, magnetism, without 
which one’s chances are decidedly slim. Lastly plenty 
of ready cash is indespensable for though you have 
the magnetism of a Paderewski or De Pacbmann you 
will never get anywhere in Oshkosh or Cornville Center. 
You must exploit yourself and that takes a bigger roll 
than a ward politician’s. This is but an outline. 

So if Willie declares at his next lesson that he in¬ 
tends to become a world-famed pianist, do not dis¬ 
courage him, as it is a laudable ambition. Also see that 
you impress upon him the importance of having his 
scales and that Bach Invention in shape for next week. 
Don’t work at too long range. 


Three Trinities in Music 


Every piece of music that comes up for study has 
Kvery Pi hich have to be considered be- 

artistically. These three ate: 


Structure. 

Technic. 

Expression. 

Each one of these three factors cBmbines three sub- 

di STR 0 ucTURE. All music is a combination of Harmony 
Melody and Rhythm. Note in your piece which of 

th Tec hn ^° m Th 1° three branches of technic are Scales. 
Chords Arpeggios. Practice the scales, chords and 
arpeg^slnvolved in the piece, and with the varieties 

° f E x'pressio n!* 1 Expression demands Tone, Rhythm and 
Dynamics. See that there is variety in the tone ac- 
cording to the character of the piece; see a so that 
there is rhythmic variety, rubatos, rallentandos, ac- 
celerandos, etc., and employ it with discretion, and 
remember that you have under your control the com¬ 
plete range of dynamic variety from pianissimo to 
fortissimo. Use it with artistic reticence. . 


Keeping On 

By Alice L. Crocker 

Some music pupils are so far dissatisfied with their 
musical progress that they sigh for a change of occu¬ 
pation. The trouble is that they expect results in a 
marvelously short time. They get so well acquainted 
with their work that they think they have no more 
difficulties to overcome; and discontent follows. 

Discouragement, because of slow progress, is nothing. 
The greatest musicians have had their discouragement, 
but they did not recognise it a failure. They turned 
these failures into stepping-stones to success. 

What is success but the triumph over a succession of 
failures? What pupils need is to keep on; practicing 
with all their hearts. 

If pupils find that they are progressing too slowly, 
they should not sigh for a different occupation, but 
keep right on in the work that they enjoy. Why 
should they expect a reward if they do nothing at all 
to earn it? And what is there for those who turn 
back from their work? 

The best advice that can be given discontented pupils 
is that which Columbus gave his sailors, “Sail on! Sail 
on! Sail on!” 


“Firsts” in American Musical History 

The first organ ever built in America was constructed 
in Boston, in 1742, by Edward Bromfield. 

The first noteworthy opera performed in America 
was The Beggars’ Opera, an English ballad opera, by 
John Gay. It was produced in London, 1727, and of¬ 
fered to the New York public in 1750. Other early 
operatic attempts in New York include Bickerstaff’s 
comic opera, Love in a Village, 1768, and the same com¬ 
poser’s Maid of the Mill, 1773. 

In 1823 was produced for the first time John How¬ 
ard Payne’s dramatic opera, Clari, the Maid of Milan, 
which contained the immortal Home, Sweet Home. 

The first notable attempt to produce a German opera 
in America was a performance of Weber’s Der Frei- 
schuts, in 1825. 

The first attempt to found Italian opera in America 
was that made by Manual Garcia, in New York, 1825. 
His company included Crivelli, the tenor, his own son, 
Manual, the basso Angrisani, De Rosich, Mmes. Bar- 
bieri and Garcia and Marie Garcia, afterward better 
known as Malibran. The first opera produced by 
Garcia was Rossini’s II Barbiere. 

The first really great European piano virtuoso to 
visit America was Sigismund Thalberg, who was 
brought over by Maurice Strakosch in 1857. 

The first great American-born pianist was Louts 
Moreau Gottschalk. 

Among the earlier piano virtuosos who toured Amer¬ 
ica it was the custom for each to play mainly his own 
compositions. This was the case with both Thalberg 
and Gottschalk. William Mason was the first to ar¬ 
range his program on a more catholic basis. In fact, he 
deliberately planned his programs to cover a definite 
range of piano literature, having an educational pur¬ 
pose as well as an artistic end in view. 
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To commence then with the study of passag s in 
thirds: A great many people seek to play the e in 
what I term a “player-pianistic style” instead of a 
“pianistically plastic” one. By this I mean that they 
make a point of striking both the notes that compose 
thirds together with exactly the same pressure of tone, 
thus giving no doubt an absolutely mechanical precision 
to double note progressions, but thereby taking away 
from them, in my opinion, all their melodic character 
and charm. For I maintain that all passage playing 
whether it be in thirds, sixths, or single notes should 
necessarily preserve a melodic outline, otherwise it 
degenerates into mere sequences of notes for the dis¬ 
play of agility and loses every musical significance. 



POSITION OF THE HAND UPON COMMENCEMENT OF 
SCALE IN THIRDS. 


For whereas some regard elaborate passages as 

entirely mechanical embellishments, the earnest musician 
will realize that this is not often the case; on the 
contrary, close analysis will almost always prove them 
to be intricate and reasoned embroideries of melody. 

Now in single note passages it is easy to obtain 
some sort of musical contour, because the brain has 
only one line to develop. But with double notes this 
is all far more complicated, especially as the melodic 
ideal remains to be achieved here, just as much as in 
the simpler case. But hard enough as it is to ac¬ 
complish satisfactory results with only one finger to 
think of, what is to be done when two are having to 
be managed at once? 

Well, I will start from the first third in the scale 
of C major, which will be C and E. Next come D and 
F and in attempting to pass rapidly from the first 
third to the second one, a difficulty will be immediately 
encountered. This is the ungovernable tendency of 
each finger to run apart from each other, and refuse 
to pull together at all. A purely mental difficulty though 
is this, and it can be overcome by training the mind, 
and accustoming it to govern the hands and fingers 
m complete independence one of the other. In fact 


I am convinced that, in general, technical facility and 
control, can only be obtained by great mental con¬ 
centration, and not merely through mechanical practice. 
That is why some people are able to learn to play a 
scale in thirds in an hour quite decently, because they 
possess the necessary power of brain, while others 
who may have quite as much musical talent will never 
master one at all though they work six hours a day 
at it! I do not mean to say by this that thirds do not 
require an enormous amount of study, because of course 
they do, only to be successful the practice must be 
accompanied by much concentrated brain effort. There¬ 
fore one of the principal efforts of a good pianoforte 
teacher should be to stimulate in every possible manner, 
the mental faculties of his pupils. 

Thirds should be worked with pressure of the finger 
on the top note, that is to say, in the third of C and E 
the pressure should he on the E, in the third of D 
and F, on the F and so on up the scale. In continuing 
the scale, after having struck C, with the first finger 
or thumb, (taking the right hand ascending) the finger 
is raised and D is approached with the second finger. 
The first finger on the C is taken off very abruptly, 
almost as if it was on a spring hinge, whilst the top 
note E is held by the third finger which becomes 
slightly stiffened and is kept down after the lower 
one has been raised. The bottom note of the third 
might almost be Y A of the value of the top note by the 
way it should be released, practically equivalent to the 
following example: 


though it will not be distinguishable in the sound of 
the rhythm. This method is of course only for slow 
practice, the action will disappear in fast tempi, but 



WHILE THE UPPER ONE IS SLIGHTLY STIFFENED 
AND SUSTAINED. 


what will remain is a clearness of outline on the 
upper notes of the thirds, which is the object to be 
achieved. The wrist should be held higher than in 
ordinary scales, where it is kept low, except at the 
passage of the thumb. But by holding the wrist some¬ 
what elevated in third scales, it ensues that the pressure 
of the top fingers is accentuated. 



POSITION OF HAND FOR SCALE IN THIRDS AFTER THE 


PROGRESSION FROM THE FIRST THIRD 
TO THE NEXT ONE HAS BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

Although it be held higher than in single note scales, 
the wrist must still be kept absolutely relaxed, and the 
pressure must be obtained through the forearm aqting 
direct upon the fingers. When the fifth finger is 
arrived at, it should be placed on the key on the side 
or ball of the finger, the wrist being meanwhile raised 
even a little more, and the hand inclined in the direction 
upwards to which it is proceeding. 



FIFTH FINGERS ARE REACHED. THIS HAND POSITION 
IS MAINTAINED FOR REMAINDER OF SCALE. 
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Descending a similar inclined position is taken by 
the thumb. 



OF THE HAND WHEN PASSING FROM THE THUMB 
AND THIRD FINGERS. 

In the left hand it is the thumb in the ascending 
scale, and the fifth finger in the descending one which 
assumes the position. 

At the end of this essay I give what I find the best 
fingering to be used for simple third scales, and also 
for chromatic scales in thirds. 

Practicing Scales in Sixths 

Passages in sixths are extremely complicated and 
are rarely to be met with, as they necessitate so much 
extension of the hand, and it is consequently difficult 
to play them legato at all. The general principal for 
playing sixths is the same as that for thirds, but it is 
not advisable to practice them a great deal, because 
the continued extension of the position may prove 
injurious to the hand, and strain or cramp can result. 



FINGERING FOR SCALES IN MAJOR THIRDS. 




FINGERING FOR THE CHROMATIC SCALE IN MINOR THIRDS. 


A Word Etching of Beethoven 

The following succinct word-portrait of Beethoven 
appears in Mr. Arthur Elson’s work, The Book of 
Musical Knowledge: “In person, Beethoven was short 
and stocky, like a stunted giant. His face seems 
intensely expressive and powerful, but on the whole 
he was said to have had a picturesque ugliness. His 
manners were often brusque and uncouth. His lack 
of order was noticeable, both in his costume and 
his way of living. He would work amid a litter of 
old papers and other relics, sometimes stopping to 
declaim about order with Ciceronian fulness. He 
was careless about notifying landlords when he 
moved, and often got into lawsuits oij that account. 
He had a habit of cooling his wrists by pouring 
water over them—a proceeding none, too beneficial 
to the ceilings in the rooms below his. Yet, in 
spite of all these eccentricities, he made many friends 
among the nobility and kept them through life. 
They must have recognized not only his command¬ 
ing genius, but the innate nobility of his character. 
Though practically uneducated except in music, he 
built for himself a natural religion, and had broad 
ideals of human brotherhood.” 


THE ETUDE 

Facts About Bach’s WellTempered Clavichord 

By Ernst Eberhard 


The Well-tempered Clavichord of Johann Sebastian 
Bach has exercised a far-reaching influence in the en¬ 
velopment of music, an influence which will continue: 
last until the end of time. So much glory has surrounded 
the work that it is unjust to add the unmerited is 
tinction of being the deciding factor in the adoption o 
equal temperament as a basis for musical compost ion. 

It merely happened that Bach concurred with the ma¬ 
jority without the majority knowing anything about his 
opinion. . 

Many a musician before Bach demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of equal temperament in his compositions. A 
Fantasia (number 51 in the Fitzwilham book) com¬ 
posed by John Bull (1563-1628) modulates into all 
twelve keys. John Jenkins in his “Fancy” for three 
viols (sometime before 1667) modulates from F major 
through all the flat keys to G flat. There are numerous 
other good examples which demonstrate that equal 
temperament had come to stay before Bach even thought 
of writing the Well-tempered Clavichord. 

That the conception and execution of the Well- 
tempered Clavichord and other compositions of Bach 
caused but little commotion during his life time is the 
certain conclusion that a study of his life brings us to. 
The only noteworthy event which enlivened his exist¬ 
ence was his meeting with Frederick the Great, who 
himself played the flute. Any little fame which may 
have gathered to the name of Bach during his lifetime 
seems mainly due to his ability as an organist. So 
little were his compositions known that Hawkins 
History of Music (published 1776) seems, ignorant of 
any works by Bach excepting the "Klavieriibung" from 
which three short pieces for harpsichord are printed. 
This is in spite of the fact that Hawkins had informa¬ 
tion from Bach’s son, John Christian Bach, who was 
then residing in London. 

Works Published During Bach’s Lifetime 

Few of the works of Bach werg published during his 
lifetime. These were: Klavieriibung, with the Partiten 
(1726-30) ; the second part of the Klavieriibung (1735), 
containing the Italian Concerto and Overture nach 
Fransosischer Art; the third part of the Klavieriibung 
(1739), containing organ preludes and four duets for 
two claviers; the fourth part of the Klavieriibung 
(1742), containing the variations for clavicymbal with 
two keyboards; the Musikalisches Opfer (1747). In 
1752, two years after the death of Bach, Kunst der 
Fuge was published. 


The first part of the Well-tempered Clavichord was 
1 , , -' , 722 • there is no complete autograph of 

completed > ’ 174 4). The preludes and fugues 

the second part gg places and at different times. 

T re e rnes several different copies of the same work 
Sometimes differed from another and 

^/thev were often very" badly written, selection of a 
r m tpvt is very difficult. The entire work is not 
■Is unified as is generally imagined, for several of the 
componant parts were written separately and later 

3 °The 3f5 thTfirlt edition of the Well-tempered 
CUmichord is uncertain. Probably 1799 or 1800 would 
be about the correct date for the publication of the 
work. Among the first editions were those by Nagell, 
of Zurich, Simrock of Bonn and Peters of Leipzig, 
which was edited by Czerny. These early editions were 
very erroneous. Kroll’s is the first really critical edition. 
As regards text, the best editions are probably those by 
Kroll S ( 1862-63) (1864) and Bischoff (1883). Other 
fdhLs are bj Germer (1890) Klindworth (1893), 
Reinecke (in which the general form of each fugue is 
given in a broad analysis), Riemann (which is easily 
the best as regards phrasing), Busoni (somewhat of 
a technical nature, containing exercises based on the 

W There is a great deal of doubt about the execution of 
Bach’s ornamentation. Dannreuther has written a good 
Treatise on Ornamentation which is helpful. There are 
good analyses of the work by Iliffe (Novello) and by 
Riemann (Augener). ... 

The Well-tempered Clavichord, together with the 
rest of the works of J. S. Bach, received but little notice , 
until Mendelssohn appointed himself “The Bach 
Prophet.” It was he who made the influence of Bach 
felt and made of his works a force to be reckoned with. 

A perusal of the facts concerning the history of the 
Well-tempered Clavichord leads one to doubt the asser¬ 
tion of its influence before publication, great as is its 
influence to-day. The thought of the Well-tempered 
Clavichord is felt everywhere in the line of musical 
endeavor, but it has exercised no influence on the de¬ 
velopment of equal temperament. 

The most wonderful thing about the Well-tempered 
Clavichord is the singular way in which Bach, while 
writing for the limited clavichord, divined and devel¬ 
oped the possibilities of the pianoforte. In spite of the 
age of the work we cannot help but feel vividly that 
Bach fits into the requirements of the piano in a 
strangely modern way. 


Use Musical Terms Precisely 

By E. M. Trevenen Dawson 


Here is a suggestion for a small reform which I 
should like to see introduced. 

A great deal too much time is expended impressing 
on pupils what musical terms mean, whereas a lot of 
it would be more usefully employed in teaching them 
what these do not mean. For example, ask any pupil, 
little or big, what “mezzoforte” means, and a hundred 
to one the answer will be glibly given, “Moderately 
loud.” But set that same pupil to play a page where, 
after a passage marked p, the direction “MF,” appears, 
and I shall be very much surprised if such an immediate 
and violent increase of sound-volume does not ensue, 
that when ff presently occurs, it is impossible to play 
any louder. 

In the same way, where diminuendo is directed, while 
every pupil is ready enough to say “gradually softer,” 
do not most of them play quite suddenly and startlingly 
piano or even pianissimo f 

Again, undoubtedly poco piu mosso is correctly trans¬ 
lated “a little faster.” From the theoretical standpoint 
this is all right, and no one can venture to raise the 
ghost of a murmur against it; but from the practical 
one . . . ? I fancy most teachers- would find it a 
lot more useful if pupils realized that poco piit. mosso 
dops NOT mean “Ever so much faster.” 

Plenty of other instances could be given, and in all 
such cases the wish is inevitably -aroused that .pupils 
had been better drilled in what musical terms do NOT 
mean. Thus jn the first two examples given, better 
definitions would be: " Mezzo-forte does NOT mean ‘as 
loud as possible.’” and “Diminuendo does NOT mean 
‘suddenly soft.’ ” 


It is all very fine, however, putting the whole blame 
on to students, and making them the scapegoats. What 
about professional pianists? And not the inexperienced 
only, by any means, but many long familiar with the 
concert platform. Can they always be honestly ac¬ 
quitted of exaggerated tempi, and exaggerated dynam¬ 
ics? Might they not profitably commit to memory a 
few negative definitions, such as the following—and oh! 
the priceless value of each NOT 1 
Allegro does NOT mean Prestissimo. 

Adagio does NOT mean dragged. 

Appassionato does NOT mean “attempt to smash the 
keyboard.” 

Tempo rubato does NOT mean “pace violently dislo¬ 
cated” nor “arbitrarily forced.” 

Crescendo does NOT mean “getting faster and faster 
as well as louder.” 

Marcalo does NOT mean “heavily,” nor “pounded,” 
nor “thumped.” 

If anyone doubts the need for such simple precepts, 
let him take pencil and note-book to the next concert, 
or, better still. Piano Recital, and just make a note of 
the exaggerations indulged in, and then see whether 
■ he doesn’t ache to teach the performers a few “nets.” 
I have spoken of pianists throughout, because I be¬ 
lieve (though I may be mistaken) that violinists, 
cellists and singers are not such great sinners in this 
particular respect. All the same, if the cap fits anyone 
else, by all means let them wear itl 
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Re-building on Old Foundations 

Especially Written for The Etude by the Spanish Virtuoso Teacher 

SENOR ALBERTO JONAS 

Why ever oblige a pupil to go back to the beginning when much that previous teachers have taught may be very valuable? 


One of the most vexatious problems that have con¬ 
fronted me in my long pedagogic experience has been 
to have pupils come to me displaying decided talent, and 
yet possessed of certain faults due either to personally 
incurred bad habits, or to-imperfect, careless or faulty 
teaching. I am not at a loss now as to what to do in 
their cases, but there was a time, at the beginning of 
my career, when, to be frank, I groped in the dark. 
“What shall I do with this pupil?” I queried then, 
“Begin again at the beginning or try to build a new and 
firm structure over the old foundation?” To begin all 
over again is so disheartening to the pupil! Is there 
no way to correct and transform a pupil’s playing with¬ 
out having to start once more at the bottom of the 
ladder? 

It would seem at first as if all that the teacher has 
to do is to tell the pupil how to play henceforth, and 
that the pupil would then at once forsake and forget 
his former incorrect way of playing. But experience 
shows that this does not happen in a great many cases, 
and that in spite of all that the teacher may say or do 
the pupil will persist, notwithstanding all his good-will, 
in playing as he played formerly. It is because I realize 
that many ambitious and willing teachers may find 
themselves in this same predicament that I have under¬ 
taken to write ’his essay, hoping that the result of my 
wide and long experience may be of help to them. 

Common Defects in Playing 

Often a pupil would come to me, in Berlin, showing 
unmistakable talent and yet the possessor of one or 
more of the following grave defects: 

1st. The inability to play without making wrong notes. 
2d. Lack of strength. 

3d. A defective legato. 

4th. A hard, brittle touch and decided “pounding.”’ 
5th. Unevenness and lack of quality in all runs, scales, 
etc. 

6th. Staccato merely so in name and devoid of all 
character. 

7th. Bad rhythm. 

8th. Seeming inability to pedal rightly throughout tile 
piece. 

9th. Lack of control over nerves and muscles. 

There are evidently cases in which it is useless merely 
to try to correct serious bad habits, and where it is 
imperative; if good results are to be obtained, to begin 
again at the very beginning. But apart from such 
extreme cases and unless the pupil has been taught 
absolutely wrong in every way, it will be found best, 
as giving easier and quicker results, to transform, cor¬ 
rect and rebuild while going back as little as possible 
from the point where the teacher finds a new pupil. 

I remember the case of a young lady who came to 
study with me in Berlin and which may be taken as 
typical. I asked her to play something for me so that 
I might judge of het* pianistic advancement. She sat 
down at the piano and played the Sonata of Beethoven, 
Opus 2 in C major. She played it as follows: 

I give as comparison what Beethoven wrote and what 
this young lady played: 


< p ' 




. The young lady 


«r*—■ 


' • * 






The above illustration may cause some of my col¬ 
leagues to smile, for they will probably have heard 
before this same bungling of the thirds and the same 
disregard of the time. But this young lady was not 
content to play this passage so badly in regard to clear¬ 
ness, evenness of notes, and to time. She played it 
also with hands that wobbled over the keyboard like 
particularly fat geese; tone and touch were either- weak 
and wobbly or hard and brittle; her wrists formed with 



Op. 2, No. 3 the back of her hand an acute angle; her arms were 
rigid with tension; her right foot clung desperately to 
the loud pedal; fear and unevenness and other unpleas- 
ant symptoms were in evidence. 

A Case of Musical Regeneration 

I believe I can hear some of my readers exclaim: 
“This young lady had not the slightest talent or musical 
disposition, and therefore why should her case be 
quoted?” However, such a conclusion would be a mis¬ 
take, for I judged then, that in spite of so many short¬ 
comings, the young lady possessed marked talent, and 
results proved that my knowledge of and insight into 
the possibilities of a gifted musical nature were trust¬ 
worthy. A few years after she had started hei studies 
with me this young lady made a most succcs- : ul debut 
in Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

I have cited this extreme case because I consider it 
very interesting from a pedagogical standpoint, inas¬ 
much, as in spite of the difficulties that had to be over¬ 
come, I succeeded in turning failure into success. 

On general principles a, defect is best corrected by 
acquiring temporarily the contrary defect. Thus a 
pianist who holds his wrist too high should, for a few 
days, hold them as low as possible while playing. Yet 
let it be femembered that very often the high wrist 
(which makes for stiffness of wrist and forearm) is 
only the result of caved-in knuckles. If these be raised 
slightly over the back of the hand the wrist at once 
appears normal; that is to say, on a level with the 
back of the hand. 

Most of the serious defects in the playing of a pupil 
are due to one single cause: 

Lack of Observation. 

Most pupils, and indeed many advanced players, just 
drift with their playing. To them may well be applied 
the anathema which the prophet thundered against the 
idol gods of Paganism, they have “eyes to see and see 
not; have ears to hear and hear not.” 

The average pupil plays with eyes staring at the page 
or at his fingers, but neither observes, and therefore 
does not reproduce the manifold signs written expressly 
for turn by the composer, nor watch alertly the position 
and action of his fingers, hands, wrists and arms. 

In like manner he only hears his playing in a general 
way, but does not listen to and judge of the quality of 
the touch, tone, dynamic gradations; he fails to keep 
keenly alive his appreciation of the evenness or uneven¬ 
ness of the singing tone of dynamic proportions; he 
fails to be that which he should be: the Capellmeister, 
the conductor of his executing self. 

The Pianist’s Task 

No doubt the pianist’s task is particularly arduous. 
His playing covers the entire range of musical sounds; 
he often has to play, at one and the same time, 2, 3, 4 
up to 8, or even 10, notes. Playing beautifully or only 
correctly on the piano a four-part fugue is a task the 
difficulty of which the singer and the performer of any 
other instrument, except the organ, has not the faintest 
idea. The pianist is then really performing alone the 
work of four musicians; every part of those four parts 
requires its own shadings, its own color, its own touch 
and dynamic treatment. His hands are often playing 
so wide apart that it is impossible to watch them in the 
same time, and he must learn to trust to their actions. 
Meanwhile he lias to think constantly of the pedals, 
for the finest playing may be ruined by faulty pedalling’ 
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and an otherwise mediocre playing may be greatly bet¬ 
tered and beautified by a skillful use of the pedals. All 
of this does not include the necessary rhythmical com¬ 
mand over both hands—they often play in different 
time values and with different accentuations—the con¬ 
stant consideration of the treatment of the accompani¬ 
ment (according to its greater or lesser richness) in 
regard to the melody, of lesser “voices” in regard to 
more important ones, of poise, symmetry, contrast and 
of the greater memorizing feat in order to be mentally 
master of all these features. 

Yet observation of his own playing will make a stu- 
dent save years of toil and energy, for he will then be, 
in a measure, his own teacher while practicing. 

(A second section of Sehor Jonas' article will appear 
in a later issue.) 


How to Make a Ritard ( Ritardando) 

By Madame A. Pupin 

X once gave a piano recital in a small town, where 
there were many music lovers, but not many advanced 
players. After the recital, one of my most interested 
listeners said to me: 

“Well! I can say now, that, for the first time in my 
life, I have heard a ritard.” 

I have observed that most piano students, when told 
to make a ritard, 'simply take a slower tempo. A.ritard¬ 
ando is a gradual decrease of time, as a diminuendo 
is a gradual decrease of tone. But this decrease must 
be even. It is difficult to make a young student realize 
this gradual decrease. 

In the following example, let the dots between the 
notes represent units of time, and the youngest student 
can see how the time decreases, as the space between 
the notes becomes longer. 

r' r" r ‘" r r" " t 

Ar. artist, by playing a closing passage both ritardando 
and diminuendo, can make it so effective, that he will 
hold a whole audience breathless, waiting for the last 


A Remedy for Nervous, Tired Teachers 

By Ina B. Hudson 

Teachers live in a world of ideals and idealism but 
very few have sufficient control over themselves to 
realize certain practical little matters which .will enable 
them to live their ideals. • Great works rarely come 
from exhausted bodies. So often the advice is given 
“Put the best of you yourself into your work,” as if 
that were enough. Samuel Butler in his famous, novel, 
The Way of All Flesh points out that “a fish’s best 
out of water can’t be very much.” The teacher who 
seeks to “idealize” her work must do so by practical 
means not by merely hoping for results. This after 
all is largely a matter of mental attitude. Think right 
and you will work right. 

There is nothing that will enable one to get a normal 
mental attitude like a brisk walk alone in the open air. 
You get into communion with yourself and find out 
things never dreamed of before. The exhilarating air 
brings the color into your face and the courage into your 
heart. Above all it gives you the incentive to look 
beyond the narrow cirfle of your own circumscribed 
views and brings you in touch with the noble creators 
of all times. 

One nerve-ridden woman, with years_ of teaching 
behind her, confessed to me that she found herself 
in danger of becoming a mere hack worker but by 
force of will power, rescued herself from this serious 
mental attitude. “I had come to the point,” she went 
on, “where I dreaded the approach of a pupil. I was 
conscientious, so tried to give the best that was in me, 
but it was mechanical work. 

“One day after the last pupil had gone I put on my 
wraps and walked out of my studio, with only one 
desire—to get away from my work. I must have walked 
mile? before I realized that in the true sense I was 
getting away from my work. I returned that evening 
physically weary but with renewed vigor and a saner 
outlook on life.” 

To “idealize” our work then, we must take heed of 
our bodies and let the daily work .quicken in us aspira¬ 
tions beyond and above ourselves which shall be reflected 
to our pupils. 
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The Creoles and Their Music 


By Joseph George Jacobson 


The Creole’s talent for music is attributed by some 
to the warm Southern, Latin temperament of that in¬ 
teresting race which has brought so much romance to 
life in the tropical parts of our country. To fully 
appreciate their talent and love for music one must 
have been so fortunate as to have come in closer con¬ 
tact with the folk songs of these gifted people. I nen 
the exuberance of the Creole thought becomes a rev¬ 
elation to all lovers of music alike. 

The French word “Creole” is derived from the Span¬ 
ish word criollo. The verb criar means to bring up, 
to rear. Correctly speaking Creole should be applied 
only to the children born on foreign soil of French or 
Spanish parents. After the terrible and unpardonable 
massacre of the Indian race in the West Indies and on 
the Continent of America the negroes were imported 
from Africa. When the negroes came in contact with 
the Spanish element each were said to have gone into 
raptures over the music of the other, and thus were 
laid the foundations of the peculiar clear-cut rhythms 
of the Creole songs and dances. These,- many believe 
have degenerated into our present tang) craze, lik¬ 
ing however the charm of the Spanish danzas. The 
passion for music among the African negroes amounts 
to frenzy and they seem inexhaustible in their ability 
to invent the most complex rhythms. 

“In the beginning was rhythm,” said Hans von Bulow. 
When traveling in Africa I have listened with amaze¬ 
ment to the wonderful drum-language by means of 
which the natives communicate messages to places as 
far distant as the sound of the drum will carry. This 
language is a language of rhythm. The vital character 
and peculiarity of the Creole folk music lies in its 
rhythm and the syncopated quaver is due to the Afri¬ 
can music which made such an impression on the 
Spaniards. 

The most popular song and dance of the Creoles is 
the Habanera not to be confounded with the Tango. 
The tango originated from the African “Tangana” and 
was introduced first in the West Indies, but danced only 
by the lowest classes. From there it found its way 
into Argentina but again was only danced by plebeans. 
Straight from these objectionable sources it was brought 
into our salons. 

Sebastian de Yradier who lived about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was one of the most success¬ 
ful song composers, especially of the “Americana”— 
style which name was given to the Habanera in Spain. 
It was he who wrote the two world-famous Habaneras 


Riret used in Carmen nearly note for note, 
andTthe^other the beautiful and graceful but universally 
“ a la Paloma of which he wrote the main part. 
Sow few of our classically trained musicians can play 
iwhi= simple piece and retain absolutely perfect 
the clear-cut rhythm as can 
the untrained West Indian Creole. It seems as tmpos- 
Vhl.Tsit is to translate a folk song into another lan- 
retain the original flavor. After the songs 
havf"undergone the dilution of a translation they are 
generally ‘Impossible” and vapid without the simple 
beauty and natural pathos which should betray then 


° r The Habanera song and dance is always a slow 
movement showing that it originated in a warm d.mate. 
It breathes ardent love and desire. The Creole with 
few exceptions sings only love-songs. One must have 
seen and watched such a fascinating dance under the 
tropical moon between fantastic and weird drooping 
branches of stately palms to the soft dulcet strains of 
several guitars floating into the balmy air to fully un¬ 
derstand and feel the fascination and grace of the 
music. When singing their songs the musical talent 
of the Creoles instinctively leads them to fall into two- 
part singing, they would never sing in unison. What 
a spell do their beautiful melodies, with the changes 
from minor to major, cast over us; how fascinating 
are these wild flowers of the dreamy Creoles compared 
to our modern hot-house plants. 

The guitar is their most important instrument. Every 
home has one. It is tuned E, A, g, b c Sometimes 
the harp and the marimbo are used, the latter is the 
xylophone known in Africa as the Kafir piano, also, 
as a percussion instrument, I have found, especially in 
South America, the use of the maruga, a kind of hol- 
lowed-out calabash filled with little pebbles to mark 
the rhythms and counter-rhythms of the dances. 

This beautiful native folk music is sinking fast into 
oblivion and much of the romantic coloring is already 
lost forever. To those musicians who have taken pains 
and time to preserve the folk music of nations for our 
enjoyment our sincerest thanks should be extended to. 
Albert Friedenthal, the noted pianist and composer has 
recorded many of the most charming specimens of 
Creole music. In the manner that Redfern Mason, the 
well-known musical critic and author, has brought to 
our notice some of Ireland’s beautiful melodies, Carlos 
Troyer has won our admiration for the publication of 
his Indian songs. 


Curious Facts 

Few would recognize in Giovanni Pierluigi the great 
composer Palestrina, yet this was his real name, Pales¬ 
trina being the name of the village, situated near Rome, 
where he was born. 

Among the most remarkable of the compositions of 
Josquin des Pres are two musical settings of the 
genealogy of Christ as found in the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. 

Adrian Willaert (1490-1563) “conceived the idea,” 
says John Comfort Fillmore in his Outlines of Musical 
History, “of making his complicated polyphonic music 
more intelligible to his hearers by dividing it between 
two choirs stationed at either end of the church, in the 
two organ galleries. This experiment was so marked a 
success that he carried it further, stationing separate 
choirs in the different galleries, until finally he had 
nine choirs, each of four parts, thirty-six parts in all.” 


About Music 

Before the introduction of pianofortes, dancers were 
often put to it for suitable music; it was the custom of 
dancing-masters to carry around with them in their 
pockets a miniature violin, known as a “kit,” with which 
to provide music for dancing. Hence the French and 
German names for the diminutive instrument, “pochette 
and “Taschengeige,” both having reference to the 
pocket. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 
may seem a curious point in history in which to find 
one of the origins of opera, yet John Comfort Fillmore, 
in his Outlines of Musical History, shows how scholars 
who had devoted themselves to Greek and Latin learn¬ 
ing were driven from Constantinople and spreading 
over Europe contributed very largely to the great 
Renaissance movement of which opera was one of the 
manifestations. Almost all early operas were based on 
Latin and Greek mythology. 


THE ETUDE IN SUMMER 

THE ETUDE is probably more closely read during the summer months than during 
the winter. The reason is that the student and the teacher as well as the amateur have 
more time during the summer. Consequently we have reserved many of our most 
interesting manuscripts for the summer months. Among those which are coming are 
articles especially written for THE ETUDE by Frederic Corder, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Henry T. Finck, Perlee V. Jervis, Eugenio Pirani and many others. 
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The Futuristic Music of To-day 

What It Is Made of and What Its Aim Is 


Futuristic music or the music of the future, as it is 
composed and played to-day, is the natural sequence of 
the music of the past. This may sound paradoxical to 
those who associate ultra-modern or futuristic music 
with unheard dissonances, with chords that at the first 
hearing offend the ear, with harmonies that offer none 
of the pleasing qualities which characterize the acknowl¬ 
edged standard. There is truth in the statement of a 
conductor, who carefully prepared and performed a 
futurist’s work that has been called by adverse critics 
a Katzenjammer symphony, that the human ear “like 
the back of a mule, if beaten hard enough, becomes 
insensible to pain.” A similar statement could have 
been used centuries ago when into the empty fifth 



the third was inserted as “novelty,” thus forming the 
first triad : 



and when sixths and thirds were introduced as con¬ 
sonant intervals. It should be remembered that at that 
time sixths and thirds were considered painful dis¬ 
sonances, and so we may analogously presume that the 
hitherto unheard of harmonies of present futurists may 
become standard chords in the future. For, after all, 
futurist traces may be found as far back as the four¬ 
teenth century, as we see in a Sacred Madrigal by 
Machault, 



where we find the strange progressions of consecutive 
sevenths. We only forget them! Strangely sounding 
chords easily slip into standard use. They sound 
strange simply because they are new. 

We must bear in mind that the art of music is not 
a natural growth like a plant. Music was made by 
artists, and therefore the music of to-day might just as 
well have developed into something else than it is 
to-day. On the whole, the principle of “getting used 
to it” or “beating the ear into insensibility” has indeed 
very much to do with the evolution of music into 
futurism. One can prove it historically. The first 
freely used dominant seventh chords in Monteverde 
compositions (around 1601) may be cited in illustra¬ 
tion. He justly argued that if the chord of the seventh 
upon the dominant 



stand as a passing dissonant chord— 



Where the star appears we find a dissonant chord 
in which there are one or more tones than those 
of the plain triad—it may be used without pre¬ 
paring the seventh; and thus he originated the inde¬ 
pendent use of the good old dominant seventh chord. 
In Monteverde’s argument we find the essential differ¬ 
ence between old and new harmony. In olden times 
every dissonance was prepared and resolved strictly. 
That is, the dissonance was introduced and resolved 
stepwise as we have seen in the example of the domi¬ 
nant seventh. In Bach, Mozart and Beethoven we find 
dissonances appearing without stepwise introduction 
but with stepwise resolution. Thus the following 
chord—a very good name would be tone cluster, as sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Goetschius— 



looks and sounds as if it were futuristic. The fact that 
it is resolved strictly or stepwise 



makes it a legitimate “appoggiatura chord.” A , similar 
case is to be found in Bach as a “passing” chord: 

Bach, Motet No. 4. 
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Just as Monteverde ■ defended the free use of the 
dominant seventh chord, so ultra-modern composers de¬ 
fend the existence of any kind of dissonant chords; 
and as there is no limit to such combinations, they 
bring in futuristic chords that cannot be analyzed 
according to the principles of our present harmonic 
system. In other words, futurists do not prepare and 
do not resolve dissonances. This principle of not pre¬ 
paring and resolving dissonances seems furthermore to 
be justified to our futurists for another reason. If, 
they argue, those dissonances (as our examples from 
Bach and Mozart show) were good enough for the 
masters as passing chords of short duration, the same 
kind of chords may be good for longer duration as 
independent individual chords, the more so because the 
growing refinement of our ears is beyond question. 


Now, these principles seem to justify a futurist in 
defying all laws, old and new. It is well to remember 
that there are ; no rules of music. For no good music 
is made according to rules. But there are laws, and 
these laws are deduced from the works of the masters. 
Therefore we should give a fair trial to those who are 
convinced that their futurist music is a sufficient basis 
for new laws. These considerations underlie the new 
departures in musical theory. ‘They are reinforced by 
the compositions and scholarly treatises of the futurists. 

There are, however, other ways and systems, less 
vague, of expressing the musical thoughts of futurists; 
such a system, for example, as the whole-tone scale- 
system of Debussy, Ravel and D’lndy. 



It may be observed in passing that there are only two 
whole tone scales, because the next one would be the 
repetition of the first, beginning with its second tone, D. 
This scale was not directly invented by Debussy, Ravel, 
Strauss or by the modern Russian composers. It may 
be heard distinctly in Liszt’s Don Juan Phantasy. 
Schonberg, too, used it before he knew of Debussy’s 
music. The whole tone scale itself originated in the 
brains of all our present-day composers as a natural 
sequence of the latest developments of music. 

The method of obtaining chords from the tones of 
this whole tone scale is the same as that of obtaining 
triads from our diatonic scales, i. e., putting thirds 
together; in the diatonic scale: 



and in the whole tone scale. 



But while in this way we obtain seven different triads 
from our major and minor scales, the whole tone scale 
gives but two triads (augmented) that are different in 
sound: 



Therefore it is evident that harmonies based upon the 
whole tone system do not offer much variety. These 
chords and the whole tone scales are often associated 
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with the name of Debussy, who is the greatest exponent 
of this system, which he uses with intense effect as a 
means of impressionistic expression, "lhe opening 
measures of his Cloches a trovers les feuilles furnish a 
characteristic illustration: 



Another way of creating new harmonic effects with 
the augmented triads is to move them in semitones in 
contrary motion. We find a good example in Schiin- 
berg’s symphonic poem, Pelleas and Melisande: 



Here the second and fourth chords are whole tone 
chords or chords consisting of intervals not of thirds 
but of seconds: 



It is these kinds of chords (consisting of three or 
more intervals of major seconds) that have enriched 
Debussy’s, Ravel’s and D’Indy’s music astonishingly. 
Of course none of them abandons the chords of the 
old system entirely. They make very good use of them 
too. A good example is the ‘first measure of Ravel’s 
Frolics of the Waters 



where the "ninth chord on the tonic” . 
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a seventh chord on the sub-dominant. Similar chords 
combined with the whole tone scale system are applied 
with astonishingly colorful effect. The compositions 
of Debussy, Ravel and D’lndy are beautiful and effect- 
ive, consequently their methods are justified. One may 
say that anything new can be applied if it is done e 
fectively and with beauty. This presupposes t le pres 
ence of inspiration. Perhaps it is the lack of inspira- 
tion that has caused the failure of Scriabine’s system m 
his Prometheus Symphony. He derived his scale from 
the harmonic series of overtones: 



His favorite chord is a dominant thirteenth with a 
lowered fifth and a major ninth 



in the following form: 



a chord in which all the six tones of his scale are 
included. It is this chord from which he derived the 
material for his tone poem, Prometheus. This chord 
offers much variety in obtaining effective new har¬ 
monies. It contains two triads, 



two dominant sevenths, 



and two thirteenths. 



Inverting and arranging these chords in various 
progressions, he produces an effect that may bewilder 
the ear. The scale as taken from the natural series is 
not the only one that Scriabine used for his other com¬ 
positions. His Sixth Sonata is founded on the follow¬ 
ing chord: 



The opening phrase typically exemplifies Scriabine’s 
way of unfolding his subjects: 



This Seventh Sonata is based on the following chord 

and its transposition a major third lower: 



Scriabine’s harmonies in many cases at least could be 
explained by the theory of “added" and “altered notes,” 
and, thus simplified, his music would appear fairly 
normal. 

(A second section of this interesting article will 
appear in the next issue.) 


Shakespearian Opera 

That composers should fly to Shakespeare for in¬ 
spiration is not surprising. Many orchestral composi¬ 
tions and innumerable songs and part-songs, good, bad 
and indifferent owe their origin to the “Swan of 
Avon”—a foolish name, by the way, for a poet, since 
swans cannot sing. Comparatively few composers, 
however, have dared the task of setting an opera 
based on a Shakespearian play. The following by no 
means complete list of Shakespearian operas is com¬ 
piled from John Towers’ Dictionary of the Opera. The 
figures following the names of the works indicate the 
number of operas that have been produced. The name 
of the composer whose setting is best known is also 
given: 

' Love’s Labor Lost (1) Bishop. 

Romeo and Juliet (at least 20) Gounod (and Bel¬ 
lini). _ 

Richard III (3). 

Twelfth Night (1) Bishop. , 

Midsummer Night’s Dream (2) Bishop. 

Comedy of Errors (1) Bishop. 

Coriolanus (18—but as this is a classical subject they 
may not all owe their origin to Shakespeare) Handel. 

Taming of the Shrew (1) Goetz. 

Merchant of Venice (1) Pinsuti. 

Tempest (5) Arne, Halevy. 

Much Ado About Nothing (1) Stanford. 

Titus Androvticus (1) Clark. 

Hamlet (6) Thomas. 

Othello (3) Verdi. 

Falstaff (6) Verdi. 

Merry Wives of Windsor (1) Nicolai. 

Macbeth (7) Verdi. This work of Verdi’s was re¬ 
arranged and is known as Forza del Destino. It is an 
early work but is still popular to some extent. 
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Modern and Universal Impulses in Music 

Especially Written for The Etude by the Eminent Australian Pianist-Composer 
PERCY GRAINGER 

"Whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own funeral dressed in his shroud ."— Walt Whitman. 


When asked whether I consider the most recent 
developments of European musical composition to be 
of permanent or merely passing importance I can 
only reply that to my mind the best efforts of Delius, 
Debussy, Ravel, Richard Strauss, Cyril Scott, Schon- 
berg, Stravinski, Scriabine, Albeniz, constitute death¬ 
less music of unchangeable value, and that I regard 
the gospel of novelty and experiment which they con¬ 
tain in the light of an incalculable boon to living and 
future composers. At the same time I cannot refrain 
from adding that attracted though I am to “modern¬ 
ism” in music, I am still more compellingly attracted 
towards “universalism” in music. Just as I revere 
European art-music, not as the music of all humanity, 
but as a highly interesting and instructive expression 
of merely a portion of humanity, so I revere “modern” 
music, “futurist” music, not necessarily as a competitor 
with the music of past and future ages, but primarily 
as a momentary manifestation, offering quite sufficient 
justification for its existence, nqw and in the future, 
in the fact that it is truly vocal of our particular age 
and place. In my case the appeal of all new music 
is very greatly further enhanced by my consciousness 
of its close blood-relationship with all the achievements 
of the past, and of the portent it holds for as yet 
unimagined styles to come. 

Some people are rather fond of talking about 
“hyper-modern” or "futurist” music as if it were some 
new kind of animal, only very distantly, if at all, 
related to former types This seems to me an unduly 
romantic and imaginative view to take of the matter, 
though no doubt one that will not be without its appeal 
to some of the futurists, who, apparently, delight in 
magnifying differences rather than in discovering ar¬ 
tistic kinships. It is, no doubt, chiefly as regards its 
harmony that the most “advanced” musie differs from 
its forebears; through the inclusion of more and yet 
more sharp' discords into the normal language of com¬ 
positional expression. But surely this very process 
has been in steady and historically traceable opera¬ 
tion since the days of Monteverdi, if not long before! 

The most drastic developments of Schonberg, Cyril 
Scott, Ornstein and Stravinski appear to me just as 
logically and inevitably the outcome of the strivings 
of the creative generations before them as were Bach, 
Beethoven or Berlioz in their day. What is novel 
to-day becomes normal to-morrow through familiarity, 
and immediately some new twist, some fresh distortion 
is instinctively desired, since it is -always some diver¬ 
gence from the normal that fascinates in art. This 
is clearly seen in our pleasure in modulations. No 
sooner is any key really firmly established in our ears 
than a yearning is bora to stray away from it. As 
with modulation, so with musical style in general. At 
any given moment certain things seem permissible and 
desirable to a composer in his own compositions, others 
not. Yet with each new work he will probably find 
himself drifting farther and farther away from his 
original premises, until, in the fulness of time, he 
finds himself including in his habits of composition 
tricks and attributes that once would have shocked 
him and seemed to him utterly foreign to his artistic 
personality. And the more naturally gifted the man, 
the greater the likelihood that he will say with Walt 
Whitman: “I resist anything better than my own di¬ 
versity.” The whole course of so-called “musical 
progress’’ is qlong such paths; is not an amelioration 
from worse to better or a deterioration from better 
to worse, but simply a continual and restless spirit of 
change guaranteeing that life itself is behind the pro¬ 
cesses of art. 

Richard Strauss and Cyril Scott are two geniuses 
interesting to observe upon their style-wanderings. 
The “silver rose” passage in Rosenkavalier and a suc¬ 
cession of somewhat Debussy-ish dissonant chords dur¬ 
ing the “golden rain” episode towards the end of 


Ariadne auf Naxos are instances of the way the 
great-hearted Bavarian has of late branched out into 
harmonic subtleties but little to be expected from the 
general trend of his younger methods. And I can 
remember when Cyril Scott composed almost exclu¬ 
sively in perfect concords. The results he then ob¬ 
tained were beautiful and surprisingly original, yet un¬ 
knowingly and unintentionally he got swept into the 
discordant vortex like all the rest of us, and was 
soon foreshadowing many of Debussy’s most novel 
harmonic innovations some years before he first came 
in contact with any of the works of that transcendental 
iconoclast. 



Percy Grainger. 


Speaking of musical modernism in general, what 
amazes me is not that it is with us now, but rather 
that it has been so slow in coming. If anything of 
this nature is surprizing it is surely the stagnant last 
quarter of the last century when we compare it with 
the prodigious changes brought about in SO years by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, and their contemporaries, 
and with the not inconsiderable pathbreaking activities 
manifested since about 1900. In that stagnant period 
Grieg stands out almost alone as a real iconoclastic 
harmonic innovator; perhaps the only man offering 
real revolutionary nourishment to men of go-ahead 
halrmonic tendencies who had already digested Wag-, 
ner’s amazing contributions to compositional progress, 
and it is no doubt very largely on account of his 
isolated position as a pioneer of discord and “con¬ 
secutive fifths” that his influence is so unmistakably ap¬ 
parent in the work of composers of such otherwise 
divergent tastes and tendencies as Delius, Debussy, 
Ravel, MacDowell, Cyril Scott, Herman Sandby, Al¬ 
beniz, Puccini, Sibelius, Sinding, etc. 

Since 1900, certainly, a good deal has happened in 
the realms of musical composition, but I shall be 
greatly surprised, and I may. add deeply disappointed, 
if the near furture does not bring with it a goodly 
store of even more striking innovations. “So little 
done, so much to do.” 


Cyril Scott and Schonberg have liberated us from 
the inevitability of “harmony,” and I feel that we 
can never be too thankful to them for that. Not 
that I dislike “harmony.” I adore it. But I am 
thankful to have a modern substitute to contrast it 
with, just as I am also thankful to have unaccom¬ 
panied unison, for instance. We need not fear that 
Schonberg’s, or Cyril Scott’s, or Ornstein’s influence 
will tend to destroy our appreciation of “harmony” 
any more than the chromaticists destroyed our pleasure 
in d-iatonicness. 

If I may be permitted to allude to my own creative 
work I should like to point out that' the chords of 
my Mock Morris are at least as diatonic and un- 
modulating as Handel’s, if not more so,, in spite of 
the fact that I had for years before its conception 
steeped myself in chromatic, whole-tonic, discordant 
and every other to me available form, of harmonic 
“decadence” (so-called). 

Various compositional styles, vogues,, tendencies and 
methods should give place to one another like the 
different seasons of the year; each excellent in its 
own time and place and implying no reproach to the 
others that go before and after it. To return to the 
question of Schonbergism: I firmly believe that the 
style of almost any composer cannot fail to gain some¬ 
thing in the direction of greater freedom and natural¬ 
ness through contact with the work of the much dis¬ 
cussed Austrian, and independently of whether the 
composer happens to like or dislike Schonberg’s actual 
compositions. Such contact can hardly fail to infect 
us all with a beneficial impulse towards greater artistic 
self-indulgence, greater unrestraint. Emboldened by 
Schonberg’s plucky example, we unconsciously feel our¬ 
selves freer than before to indulge in part-writing 
that “makes harmony” or in part-writing that neglects 
to “make harmony” at will; and surely this is an in¬ 
calculable advantage to certain phases of European 
emotionalism—if, indeed, in the deeper sense, any in¬ 
fluence outside of himself can be rightly termed an 
advantage or disadvantage to a creative artist. 

But we still await “liberation” from rhythmical regu¬ 
larity. Why should the rhythms of our music be 
everlastingly limited to halves, half-halves, sixteenths, 
thirds, sixths, twelfths, etc., of regular beats,, i.e., beats 
of a standard value of duration? Stimulated by some 
experiments I made in irregular rhythms as a boy of 
sixteen, Cyril Scott has, it is true, made splendid use 
of what can be done, with irregular barrings, by con¬ 
stant changes from measure to measure such as f 
A I A f I A ff, producing fascinating and preg¬ 
nant results that can nowhere be studied in fuller per¬ 
fection than in his exquisite volume of piano pieces 
entitled Poems, and in his magnificent Piano Sonata, 
Op. 66. I ask: Is there anything in the whole litera¬ 
ture of music more impulsively inspired, more de¬ 
liciously wayward, more complexly "natural” than 
pages S, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 26 and 27 of this Sonata? 
In some of these passages Scott, in an always wholly 
original way, has united the lyric ecstasy of Chopin 
with the rippling polyphonic “flow” of Bach. But even 
in Cyril Scott’s rhythmically most advanced music the 
underlying beat values remain regular (though he sub¬ 
divides them irregularly) and in each phrase the va¬ 
rious parts that make up his polyphony obey rhythmic 
impulses in common; that is to say, a definite “beat 
feeling” is still present in each phrase and is shared 
by the various polyphonic parts at the same moment. 

We cannot admire too much the artistic beauty of 
Cyril Scott’s irregular barrings; wiih them he has 
evolved a new rhythmic language of the most elastic 
eloquence—a language which will soon form part of 
every composer’s every-day stock in trade; but these 
irregular barrings do not constitute complete ‘libera¬ 
tion from rhythmical regularity. Ever -since a young 
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child I have heard in my head a polyphonic sort of 
music in which no kind of rhythmical regularity what¬ 
ever obtains, in which not only no regular standard 
duration of beat is either stated or felt, but in which 
the various polyphonic parts do not obey rhythmic im¬ 
pulses In common. On the contrary, each part will, 
as a general rule, feel its beat impulse at a different 
moment, thus producing a rhythmic clash of a basicly 
different nature from the mere syncopations possible 
under our present system. 

Practical difficulties of notation and performance 
still bar the way to complete realization of my boy¬ 
hood’s dream, but I hope, nevertheless, to bring my 
"beatless music” before the musical world fairly soon. 
Should I not succeed in doing so, somebody else will, 

I feel sure, succeed in solving my problem, for com¬ 
positional progress (I hasten to add that by “progress’ 

I do not mean “improvement,” but simply the path 
of the spirit of change and the instinct for ever wider 
universality) imperiously demands in its scheme the 
inclusion of the liberation inherent in “beatless music,” 
which will be to the whole art of music much what 
“prose” is to literature, while our present-day music 
on a rhythmically regular basis can be compared with 
“poetry.” Incidentally, are there any rhythms in the 
world more enthrallingly subtle and complex than the 
always utterly irregular rhythms of ordinary every¬ 
day speech? 

While I have never happened to encounter any de¬ 
mand for beatless music outside of my own imagina¬ 
tion, several, voices have, at various times, urged the 
need for smaller intervallic divisions of the scale 
(quarter-tones, third-tones, etc.), if for no other rea¬ 
son, so that various native musics, such as that of the 
Maoris of New Zealand, employing closer intervals 
than our own, can be more efficiently studied and 
recorded. I do not doubt that the introduction and 
use of such closer intervals will, when they come, 
prove as beneficial and fructifying as does Schonberg- 
ism at present. Those who oppose or dislike these 


various innovations (which might almost be called 
musical “constitutional amendments”) often seem_ to 
regard them as substitutes threatening the established 
forms and habits of music with extinction. If I believed 
for one moment that musical modernism harbored 
such destructive propensities I, too, would prompt y ■ 
become its bitter opponent. If to appreciate the love y 
creations of, let us say, Debussy, Cyril Scott and 
Stravinski we had to lose any of our capacity to enjoy 
to the full the warm glories of Brahms, I would 
reckon our newer tastes dearly bought indeed. Under 
such circumstances the path of art would be as need¬ 
lessly and revoltingly tragic as the feuds of the Scot¬ 
tish border or the Kentucky mountains. 

Is it not, however, the peculiar nature of art that 
nothing within its province is ever superseded, but 
that, on the contrary, every genuinely artistic creation 
forever (as long as its physical manifestation is 
spared from destruction) retains its original lustre, at 
least to discerning eyes? 

In literature, prose has not ousted poetry, or vice 
versa, and I see no reason why “beatless” music and 
our present metrical music should not prosper side 
by side on equally fraternal terms. As a rule the 
genuine innovator is seldom blind to the charm ot 
older forms, nor even to their possibilities in his own 
art works. Who has expressed himself oftener or 
more trenchantly in diatonic and even triadic mediums 
than that chromatic giant Wagner? Grieg, the most 
chromatic Scandinavian of his. generation, was also the 
one to whom the totally non-chromatic folk-scales of 
Norway provided the most inspiration. In the pres¬ 
ent-day popular music of various countries we note a 
preference for pentatonic melody side by side with an 
equally marked liking for certain chromatic chord- 
progressions in the accompaniment. 

The fact pan hardly be too often emphasized that 
it is largely the “hyper-modern” men who prove the 
most susceptible to the lure of “primitive” music, which 


not only confronts them with a simplicity (jn certain 
directions) refreshing to them byreasompf the sharp 
contrast it affords to art-music, but which also con¬ 
tains certain elements of extreme complexity part.cu- 
lariv as regards rhythms and dynamics, to which the 

L-nict mav turn to increase the range of his or¬ 
nate compositional resources; the artist with the health¬ 
iest appetite for complexity can generally be relied 
upon to possess the strongest craving for simplicity 
also. The last time I met Dr Richard Strauss I en¬ 
joyed witnessing his unfeigned appreciation of a band 
of Catalonian street-musicians who were performing 
etirillintrlv at Lady Speyer’s in London. 

It took a man of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s 
international culture, complex personality, creative ong- 
inality (is not his touching and ethereal The Fairy 
Louoh one of the master-songs of all time?) and 
“symphonic” erudition to exploit the full compositional 
possibilities of Irish country-side ditties and to achieve 
in his arrangements of them a monument to autoch¬ 
thonous song ranking right alongside Brahms immortal 
Deutsche Volkslieder. . . 

It need not surprise us to find a daring modernist 
like Herman Sandby (whose strangely lovely Cello 
Concerto, so entrancingly Danish in its dreamy idyllic 
moodfulness, so full of pregnant melodic and har¬ 
monic inventiveness, so weirdly individual in its veiled 
shimmering color scheme, has been one of the most 
deeply significant novelties of the present season) able 
to appreciate the simplest Scandinavian peasant song 
or herdsman’s cattle-call, nor that so “advanced” and 
subtle a stylist as John Alden Carpenter responds as 
sensitively to the tender warmth of Negro music and 
the exhilaration of ragtime as he does to the most in¬ 
tricate sophistications of the latest Debussy, Ravel, or 
Stravinski. After all, Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Balakirew were not so different in their day. 

In a succeeding issue of The Etude Mr. Grainger 
writes upon another phase of this subject. 


Educational Notes on “Etude” Music 


BALLERINE—TH. LACK. 

The contemporary French composer, Theodore Lack, 
is universally known among piano students. His draw¬ 
ing-room pieces are marked by originality, elegance and 
vivacity. They are not difficult to play and all the 
passage work fits the hands admirably. Ballerine is one 
of Lack’s new works, which displays all the freshness 
and charm of many of his earlier compositions. It 
should be played with grace and freedom in the manner 
of the modern ballet music. The rhythm is that of a 
gavotte. Grade 4. 

SERENADE D’ARLEQUIN—G. ALMAYRAC. 

G. Alma'yrac is another modern French composer whose 
works are beginning to be very popular. He is espe¬ 
cially successful in the various dance forms. The Sere¬ 
nade d’Arlequin is in the style of a ballet or pantomime 
number with two distinct and contrasting sections. This 
composition calls for the orchestral style in -rendition, 
requiring much variety in color and in dynamic effects. 
In the first section in two-four time the staccato touch 
will be needed principally, while the second section in 
four-four time will demand a broad and sonorous style 
of delivery. Grade 4. 

CHANT DU ROSSIGNOL—F. FILIPOVSKY. 

Chant du Rossignol is in the style of a concert polka. 
Pieces of this type are especially suitable for display and 
the polka rhythm affords an admirable vehicle. The 
elaborate introduction should be taken in free time with 
the passage work as light and brilliant as possible. 
After the introduction the principal portion of the piece 
should be taken in nearly strict time, with an accelera¬ 
tion of pace in the Coda or final measure. Attention 
should be given to the rhythm of dotted sixteenths fol¬ 
lowed by thirty-seconds. If such passages are not played 
exactly right, 'the effect will be that of triplets, which 
is of course incorrect and not nearly so satisfactory. 
Grade 5. 

AT A RUN-G. D. MARTIN 

Once mote Mr. Martin appears in our Etude pages 
with another*good waltz movement. At a Run will 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 

sound best if taken at a rather rapid pace, not, less than 
seventy-two dotted half notes to the minute. Accuracy of 
finger work and steadiness of rhythm will be demanded 
throughout. Grade 3)4. 

SPARKLING BROOKLET-C. MOTER. 

Sparkling Brooklet is a valuable teaching piece, in 
which the work is well divided between the two hands. 
In order to give the best effect and to attain the most 
benefit in practice it will be necessary to play this piece 
in strict time throughout. The passage in sixteenth 
notes when it appears in the left hand must be played in 
exactly the same time and with the same precision as 
in the right hand. Grade 3J4. 

RETRO S PECTI ON—W. ROLFE. 

Retrospection is a graceful and expressive song with¬ 
out words in modern style. The first theme is of lyric 
character, while the second theme takes on a more 
dramatic coloring. The first theme should be played 
in the manner of a duet for voices or instruments. 
Grade 3 Vi. 

VIENNA ECHOES—L. W. KEITH. 

Mr. Lester W. Keith is very well known through a 
number of his very attractive songs. His instrumental 
compositions display the same grace and melodic fluency. 
Vienna Echoes is a more than ordinarily tuneful waltz 
movement, which may be used for dancing or as a 
drawing-room piece. It will serve either purpose ad¬ 
mirably, and it should prove equally acceptable as a 
recital number. Grade 3^4. 

BELLES AND BEAUX—H. ENGELMANN. 

This is an adaptation of Engelmann’s famous Melody 
of Love, largely for dancing purposes. Although the 
composer originally intended it as a schottische, if it is 
played a trifle faster than the metronome time, it will 
be found adapted for some of the modern dances, the 
Fox Trot, for instance. Aside from its use as a piece 


for dancing, it will prove a very attractive parlor or 
recital number. Grade 3. 

EVENING REVERIE—L. ABBOTT. 

Evening Reverie introduces a composer new to our 
Etude music pages. Mr. Leslie Abbott is an accom¬ 
plished writer, who will be heard from again. His 
Evening Reverie introduces the popular device of a 
flowing melody in the left hand with a syncopated 
accompaniment of the right hand. This is an artistic 
number, but at the same time quite easy to play. Grade 3. 

SOME GOOD TEACHING PIECES. 

Under this head- we have grouped the remaining 
piano solos in this issue, 

L. A. Bugbee’s March of the Giants is a good char¬ 
acteristic piece which will prove popular with young 
players (Grade 2). It should be played in the style of 
a parade march, four steps to the measure. 

Daniel Rowe’s Pleasant Thoughts (Grade 2) is a 
useful study in melody playing. 

Spring (Grade 2) introduces the familiar Rubinstein 
melody, Voices of the Woods. 

In Endless Michief, by J. S. Fearis (Grade 154), ' s 
a good teaching piece for a very young player. 

THE FOUR-HAND NUMBERS. 

To the Front is a timely title for Mr. Henry Parker’s 
very inspiring military march. 

The Minuet in D from the Divertimento by Mozart 
has become popular recently through the well-known 
violin arrangement. Our four-hand arrangement has 
been made from the original edition. 

THE VOCAL NUMBERS. 

The late Ernest D. Nevin was a nephew of the cele¬ 
brated American composer, Ethelbert Nevin. Aspira¬ 
tion is a very touching song, both in words and music. 
Much may be made of this song by a good singer. 

Mr. Lieurance’s Lullaby is another one of his ar¬ 
rangements of Indian melodies, one of the most char¬ 
acteristic and singable of the set. 
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TO THE FRONT 
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MINUET 

from“DIVERTIMENTO IN D” 
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TRAUMEREI 


REVERIE RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 9,No.4 

Richard Strauss has written but few piano pieces. Traumerei is taken from a set written some years ago. It serves to display the composer’s capacity for mel- 
o ic invention and his fondness for chromatic harmonies and modulations. It would be considered in no wise extreme in the present day. 

Andantino M.M.J=46-54 /A 



a) The pedal markings should be accurately observed throughout. 
Copyright 1902 by Theo. Presser. 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


V The more on. hears of this and of similar pieces the hotter they 
wm be 

stsjks 


nlorful Style of playing and a careful fol- 
character, requiring » move ' cot of ' the th eme. The eight measures 
lowing up of the varvous frag ahould be pla yed in the style of an 

preceding the change into^E rn J foUowing SU ggest the chiming of 
organ. The passage m E major ure in two quarter time the prin- 

distant bells. After the ^ n the hands. To one not-accustomed 

cipal theme returns divided De seem somwhat strange.They 

to this style of music but “secondary sevenths” and ‘major 

are in reality famihar enough^ e than ordinary freedom,theTdea 

ninth” chords are used w ^J te a certain atmosphere. The article by 
of the composer being ^ Qf Debuasy - s harmonic* 
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LA CINQUANTAINE 

air in the olden style 


gabriel marie 
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EVENING REVERIE 

Very slowly, and dreamingly m.m. J = 69 


LESLIE ABBOTT, Op. 2 
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^ The right hand as pp as possible; the left hand full and singing tone, but very softly. 
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BELLES AND BEAUX 

GRACEFUL DANCE 

after “Melody of Love” 

Dance 
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SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE 

Allegro moderato ^ F^IL.POVSKV, Op,, 
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While the Indian woman croons her lullaby, her returning warrior signals his eoming 
with. It is her flute call. 
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LULLABY THURLOW lieurance 

With the flute, playing the love song he wooed his sweetheart 
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# From here go back to 8, and play to Fine, then play Trio. 
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MARCH OF THE FLOWERS 


/Swell: Full except Reeds and 16ft. 
Registration: .Great: Full except Trumpet and Mixtures 
^Couplers: Sw.to Ped.,Gt.to Ped., Sw.to Gt. 

Organ Transcription 
by F. H. Morton 


POSTLUDE 


F. FLAXINGTON HARKER 
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MANUAL 
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Playing the Pictures 

By George C. Bender 


The musician who sincerely endeavors 
to play the pictures, can do so only when 
he brings to the support of his musical 
performance certain considerations which 
are the outgrowth of his knowledge of 
plot construction. Here we will discuss 
the principles upon which this knowledge 
is founded. 

Every playwright knows that the basic 
and essential thing in drama is human 
interest, and that he can neither arouse 
nor sustain this interest unless he makes 
a direct appeal to the emotions. 

Emotion, then, is the basic element. 

This is fortunate, since it is the one 
element music can either express or sup¬ 
port. Hence it behooves the music maker 
to busy himself with an examination of 
the author’s plot in order to know just 
what emotions the author intends to play 
upon. 

Right here we are brought face to face 
with the inviolable dictum that it is the 
musician’s duty to aid the author in put¬ 
ting the preplanned emotional effect over 
the footlights. When the musician so 
uses his art, then, and then only, is he 
really playing the pictures; when he does 
not so apply his art, he is defeating the 
author’s purpose and ruining his work. 


The climax,” says one writer, “is the 
apex of interest and emotion.” In this 
event we see how the chief character 
solved his problem or overcame his oppo¬ 
sition. Here he is shown to have won 
or lost. In a well written drama the 
climax always produces the intensest dra¬ 
matic effect. 

The denouement and climax are very 
closely related. The word literally means 
the unwinding. Most commonly it is 
that event which shows how the charac¬ 
ters accepted the outcome. Sometimes it 
and the climax are identical. 

In conclusion: A plot incident is indis¬ 
pensable to the plot. It cannot be re¬ 
moved without either greatly altering or 
entirely destroying the plot. A develop¬ 
ing incident is usually used as an intensi- 
fier of some effect the author desires to 
create; or for some purpose of illustra¬ 
tion. Developing incidents, according to 
their uses, are of many kinds. Photo¬ 
drama plots include many incidents of 
this kind; introduced for logical and ex¬ 
planatory reasons, and otherwise. These 
incidents are not vitally essential to the 
plot, and their portrayal Is, therefore, 
usually unemotional. 


The Plot 

Regardless of all other purposes the 
author may have in mind, his work, to be 
dramatic, must present a plot. To he 
able to discover the author’s purpose and 
to uncover the emotional phases em¬ 
bodied in the plot, the musician must 
search out the plot’s integral elements. 

All plots contain these five chief ele¬ 
ments. 

a. The generating circumstances. 

b. The chief characters. 

e. The crisis. 

d. The climax. 

e. The denouement. 

The generating circumstances are 
fundamentally responsible for the ensu¬ 
ing complication. They usually introduce 
the characters, the setting, and the 
causes which give action to the plot. 

The chief characters are, of course, 
the dominant characters, those predomi¬ 
nantly affected by the complication. 

The crisis is the fundamental incident 
of the complication. Something of great 
consequence happens; a happening that 
directs its force against one or all of the 
dominant characters. Without a crisis 
there could be no plot. It is the event 
in which the dominant character is seen 
facing some obstacle—a struggle with 
physical forces, the scheme of some rival, 
or with scruples of conscience, and so on. 
In short, something happens that in itself 
presents some kind of opposition. From 
this stage onward the character shows 
his reaction. (The musician must always 
be on the alert here, for the crisis is 
usually highly emotional). 


Means Applied 

The method here outlined should be 
practiced upon short stories. Later upon 
plots pure and simple, as found in the 
Moving Picture World. The diagram 
shows the emotional phases of Poe’s tale, 
“The Cask of Amontillado.” 

Incident: Portunato has injured and in¬ 
sulted Montresor. 

Phase 1. Montresor hates and vows re¬ 
venge against Fortunato. 

F ortunato—unsuspecting. 
Incident: Montresor feigns a desire to 
have his wine tested by a connoisseur. 
Phase 2. Montresor—exulting in antici¬ 
pation of his revenge. 
Fortunato—flattered and un¬ 
suspecting. 

Incident: The trick succeeds and Fortu¬ 
nato finds himself chained to the wall 
Phase 3. Montresor'—jubilant, sardonic. 

Fortunato—terrified, importun- 


t of entomb- 


Incident: Montresor 
ing his enemy. 

Phase 4. Montresor—determined. 

Fortunato—wild with despair. 
Incident: The revenge completed. 

Phase S. Emotions of both characters 
left to reader’s imagination. 
If this story were flashed upon the 
screen, these emotional phases would give 
the musician his cues, and direct the 
character of his music. The ideal speci¬ 
men is created when the music and the 
spirit of the photodrama are as sympa¬ 
thetically and suitably associated as are 
the music and libretto of an opera. 

This is the art of playing the pictures. 


r RANICH’#-BACH 
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THREE GENERATIONS of music-lovers have 
been captivated by the exqujsite charm of Kranich 
& Bach pianos. The never-tp-be-forgotten loveli¬ 
ness of tone, that makes the old Kranich & Bach 
so dear to the heart of its owner, is immediately 
recognized in the new models, refined and enhanced 
by half a century of pains-taking craftsmanship. 
Kept true to the quality-making traditions of ils 
founders the Kranich & Bach is to-day the leader 
of the world in actual musical quality. 

KRANICH & BACH, 235 E. 23d St., New York 
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To Hear Ourselves as Others Hear Us 


By Ralph Kent Buckland 


The following may seem an odd, al¬ 
most a ludicrous suggestion, yet. let the 
doubting try it either with themselves or 
with some of their pupils, and they will 
be convinced that at any rate a modicum 
of worth lies in the hint. 

When pupils fail to develop a pianistic 
touch and the evenness and sureness 
therein implied, it is because they fail to 
hear correctly, or, one might say, minutely. 
In practicing exercises with either hand 
on the separate parts of pieces or etudes 
let the pupil plug up the opposite ear 
(such plugs are now in use with school 


children in Mental Testing work) ; or 
put a finger in his ear. 

Turning the head' hut slightly the sound 
of the practicing will seem to come from 
some little distance. The pupil by this 
method will be found rapidly to develop 
the habit of attentive listening. Though 
it may be disillusionment instead of en¬ 
chantment that distance lends, the average 
pupil will certainly be found to have 
gained under the process. It is only a 
trick, but tricks sometimes center atten- 



12 Day 


Jill Expense 
Jiorthern Cruise 


60 S£ 


Including all essential expenses for 
travel,.berth and board, is offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Visiting HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA> 
and ST. JOHN’S, NEW FOUNDLAND 


This most unique, healthful and desirable vacation Cruise from New York combines 
3. gr t- a w eur ’ dell S htfu H h r te , f-f? a farming sea voyage with absolute comfort 
and remarkable economy. _ No hotel bills, changes or transfers, you live on the ship— 
it is your home for the entire cruise. A foreign tour costing four times as much could 
be more delightful. 

Excellent Fishing and Shooting 
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Thought in Song 

By Clifford Higgin 

?£=»«« 

changeable planes of thought. By wed¬ 
ding music to words, thoughts expressed 
by the poets are oftentimes made far more 

ftlSo? C Music 'and* words VcS £ before the desired effect c 


The End and Aim of Singing 

By Fanny G. Brines 




/ocal teachers. The note is written in 
the chest voice giving good vocal possi¬ 
bility for an artistic and realistic 


most harmoniously and successfully to¬ 
gether where the emotions are in excess 


be produced the soul through the agency 
of thought must conceive and realize not 


of the thoughts' ■ The finer the quality only the exact word to be sung but an 

of a thought the higher and more nu- emotion of ghostlike intensity. wh.ch will 

merous the pulsations of emotions that communicate that feelmg of hovering mys- 

. 1 c . . , fll1Iv rpa i:_ ef i t i,; s tery nstantly to the voice, and finally 

accompany it. Schubert fully realized thi ^ . * e poW er of vocal oratory, 
when he chose the shorter poems of „r ...ill b» fitted 


Goethe, Heine, Schiller and Byron as 

subjects. If we examine his reeled by the composer creates 

find how successfully the poets thoughts , , n A 

gripped him and the subsequent emotions 
are not only expressed in the vocal 
ing, but in the opening, intervening and 
concluding symphonies. 

Deep and silent meditation gave birth 
to all the gems of vocal music. How 


of veiled quality will be omitted, to singing. Wagner said “Mi 
which when sustained by the pause di- 


Interpretation is the end and aim of 
singing. 

may speak some message in a tune. In 
fact the tone may be judged by its ability 
to express thought adequately. We want 
pure and beautiful tone, and the exhibi¬ 
tion of vocal power and agility is always a 
source of delight and wonder. Put sing¬ 
ers are neither instrumentalists nor birds, 
and must never lose sight of their high 
purpose. 

The principles of the music-drama, as 
set forth by Peri, by Gluck, and more 
fully by Wagner, apply with equal force 
• • i <‘-»r--:j|(tlie' 


:) must lend itself unreservedly 
and continuously to intensifying the emo- 
derful, Creepy effect, and secures the real tional expression of the t e<t"_T b<s aim 


atmosphere of the song. 

Vocal thinking is an 
to be more diligently studied by every¬ 
one, for upon it hangs the success of a 
singer. 

A great many singers habitually Stifle neglected.VThe thought of 

we therefore successfully interpret them, their .feelings of emotion, and when | hp wh;rVl has Bn v,; Trl . h e has 

unless we also think! First memorize press ed for an explanation say that they 

’ - complete f ee j t p at they will appear ridiculous, be- 

-b* e mjnatural, and lose control of them- 


of the singer should be to present so rev 
that requires erently and faithfully the thought of the 
poet, that the hearers, though thrilled by 
the music as well as by the message, will 
not think of singer nor of singing. 

In this idea of interpretation the 


the poet, which has so moved him, be has 
translated into musical language, in order 
that the message might make a greater 

iumc iuma,u,a*, --- ~— appeal. You but carry out his wishes 

pressed. Then take the music alone, care- se Jves. “Pent up" emotion spells failure when .... r - : ~ 

n song, and is also detrimental to health. 


the short poem and secure : 
mastery over every individual thought ex- , 


fully noting the opening bars which i 


all great songs set the emotions agoing, Let your deep feelings float away on the 

"i .w onrl vnll Will feel better 


you lend the beauty of your voice 
and the appreciation of your soul. 

If the singer himself thinks “I am sing- 
mo” he has ruined the reality of his in- 
' our well-known 


and breathe the pure air of the composi- wings of melody and you will feel better U1K , uc , mo lu „, VV i . 
tion. If you study the introductory bars for it both morally and physically. You terpretation. One of 
of Haydn’s Spirit Song, Schubert’s Wan- - - 

derer, Brahm’s Maynight, Beethoven’s the i lumt [ rur n monotony oi me imu me 
Adelaide or Wolff’s Sad Hearts you will seven di heaven of delight, and heaviness 
fully realize the importance of this, for 
in these songs you are immediately 
ferred i 


will be temporarily carried away from writers has said, “when your singing is 
the humdrum monotony of life into the praised, know you have failed.” If this 
seventh heaven of delight, and heaviness is an extreme view, it is safe and it is 
of heart will give way to buoyancy of ideal. Praise of the song is the highest 
spirit and will produce the same mirac- praise, and means real success. There are 
. ’ , • ,1_t_4.„ fpatnrpc. of the earliest sinffin^ that we 


- trans " spirit, and will produce the same mirac- praise, ana niuans rcdi bULtob. 
atmosphere that pulsates u i ous ’ change in the hearts of the people features- of the earliest singing that 

Finn tJfirl Driven tVlP keV x . _1__- 


with pure emotion, and given the key 
whereby you enter into the beauties of 
the poetry and music that follow. Con¬ 
tinue the music, allowing yourself to be 
swayed by the grouping and phrasing of 
the succession of sounds which are the 
vibration of the strings of the composer’s 
soul. Now commence to put words and ] jecome 
music into song, realizing that self-c — 


whom you sing. 

It is only by the command that a 
singer possesses over the delivery of. his 


may well remember. Finck says. “Primi¬ 
tive men and women did not make music 
to show off their technical skill 


message, the subtleness of his imagina- high notes, nor for money nor for ap- 
tive temperament, the pathos and realism plause.. They made it because they could 


of his interpretatio 
that he puts into h 


i, and the thinking 
s voice, that he can 
and prove himself 


not help it, it was the expression of their 
individual, tribal and religious emotions.” 
Music begins where all thought of the 


worthy to interpret the wonderful gems technic that made it possible is lost sight 
sciousness is fatal to a real interpretation. o{ mus j ca l i ore composed by the giants of. _ The greatest artist is one who can 
nr, nnt fervet that all the decrees of emo- ,,r si 


of genius. 


Do not forget that all the degrees of ...... 

tional intensity lie between />/>/> and fff, 
and tfiat the composer’s simple markings 
are but standard “colors” which you have 
to artistically blend and shade. 

Every word that is sung must be pre- -- 

viously thought, not only in its individual fection, and perfection is no trifle,’ 
sense, but in its vital connection with the more ti 
complete phrase both musically and gram- than it 
matically. Thinking 


3 deeply move hearers that technic and 


Trifles in Singing 

By Herbert William Reed 

old saying that “Trifles make per- Some final consonants omitted, making 


for the artist and the sculptor 
for the singer. The details of 
song, when carelessly neglected, 


the diction obscure. 

Repeated slighting of those elusive con¬ 
sonants, “t” and “d.” 

Just a little hurrying, when steadiness 


stirs tne nerve cur- _ son „ when carelessly neglected, mar , , , , . 

rents of our imagination and produces what would otherwise be a pleasing per- .rhythm, 

die vital sensations imperative to trans- 


the vital sensations imperative to trans¬ 
mit the thrill of realism from the brain 
to the voice. We must think when we 
sing! The higher we can raise our 
thoughts the more powerful they become, 
and the more masterful and strong the 


formance. The main difference between 
the singing of an artist and that of a 
student with a well-placed voice lies in 
the attention which each pays to the 
trifling elements of the song. One’s work 


A high tone abruptly cut off when ii 
should be shaded down to a pianissimo. 


The last n 


e of a 


phrase held “ >Tw; 


subsequent emotions. Many singers court w ;JJ exquisite in its 
failure because they value the quality of will be slovenly. That which makes the 
their voices more than they do their artist’s rendition so charming is that she 
brains. A singer with an average voice has simply exaggerated or enlarged on 
who thinks in song will be a far greater the good points of the amateur, 
success than another who possesses a fine 
voice and is as soulless as the Egyptian 
Pyramids. 

To obtain the best results in "vocal 
thinking” it is advisable to cultivate an 
elocutionary delivery. If we take the 
first word “Hark!” in Haydn s Spirit 
Song , for instance; out of sixty'contralto 


- ...o. ui C>.ll IIC1U 

too long, and spoiled by the moving 
chords of the accompaniment. 

A little uncertainty of attack when 
detail, the other s entering upon a difficult passage. 

'' A measure sung forte when it would 
sound much better piano. 

These and many other things may help 
to spoil the rendering of the song. If the 
‘The little foxes that destroy the teacher has often reminded the student 


competitors at a certain competition fes- phrases nicely. 


the art of singing, the 
faults which ruin the song. Some of 
these defects may be as follows: 

A trifle too much forcing of the high 
tones. 

Too little breath to finish s 


personality will be forgotten. Of Jenny 
Lind it was said that she never sacrificed 
sense to sound. Dr. Wiillner with an ade¬ 
quate if not beautiful voice swayed his 
audiences like the bards of old by the way 
he laid bare the very soul of the songs. 
No singer ever more truly effaced his 
personality. He was simply the medium 
through which poet and musician spoke 
their message. The highest interpretative 
art no master’s hand can te&ch. . The 
power to interpret with convincing truth 
comes from an appreciative soul and from 
experience in life, as well as from an in¬ 
telligent and trained mind. Enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice will also be necessary 
attributes of the great artist. 

The patience, perseverance and hard 
study which the singer will add to his 
natural gifts of Voice, intelligence and 
temperament, will bear him company while 
he is struggling up the steep hill of tech¬ 
nic to the summit, where, in the inspira¬ 
tion of his interpretation, there will be 
left no trace of the “degrees by which he 
did ascend.” The “scorning of these de¬ 
grees” will make artistic interpretation 
impossible, no matter what the in¬ 
spiration. Upon pure and expressive 
pronunciation will success depend. And 
pronunciation will depend upon clear-cut 
articulation, upon a flexible jaw, upon a 
ready tongue, upon the utmost, sensitive 
responsiveness of the lips, upon the acute¬ 
ness of the ear to criticise, and even upon 
the eye, properly to read the words and 
every letter thereof. 

There is an amazing amount of careless 
reading. In reading a poem to sing it is 
rot enough to. get the sense. The value 
of every vowel and consonant must be 
reckoned with. 

We have a rich, beautiful and expres¬ 
sive language to sing. Jacob Grimm, the 
great philologist, said, “The English lan¬ 
guage possesses a power which probably 
never stood at the command of any other 
nation. In wealth, good sense, and close¬ 
ness of structure, no other of the lan¬ 
guages at this day spoken deserves to be 
compared with it.” 

Creating the mood of tile song sets the 
seal upon our excellence as interpreters. 
From conscious thought this will become 
inspired habit. We must feel ourselves 
in the place or state indicated by the 
poem. The “color” of the singer’s first 
tone, and his whole attitude, must convey 
to the hearer the joy or sorrow, the action 
or the reflection he is about to express. 

Let us analyze such a verse as that 
which Nevin has employed in his exquisite 
“ ’Twas April” to make this quite clear. 


April; ’twas Sunday; the day was 

tair, 

Yes, sunny and fair. And how happy 
was I! 

You wore the white dress you used to 


Ye h s?Tn 


of the little faults, then the singer has 
no one to blame but herself when she 
carelessly neglects them and fails to make 
good. But if the teacher has taken no 
pains to point out the defects, there is 
but one thing to do when the pupil at 
of the length is led to discover her own faults 
—employ another instructor. 


were hid in your 
i your hair, on that day gone by • 
t on the moss; it was shady and 


“We sat on the moss; 
dry, 

Yes, shady and dry; we sat in the 
shadow; 

We looked at the leaves, we looked at 
the sky, 

We looked at the brook, which bubbled 



Yes, bubbled nearby, through the quiet 
meadow. 

: ‘A bird sang on a swinging vine, 

Yes, on the vine and then sang not; 

I took your little white hand in mine, 

’Twas April, ’twas Sunday, ’twas warm 
sunshine, 

Yes, warm sunshine. Have you forgot ?” 

This poem is the expression of an en¬ 
chanting memory. The lover looks back 
upon the little holiday on which “the 
faithful word was spoken.” With ex¬ 
quisite artistic restraint this direct state¬ 
ment is not made in the story. That the 
time should be Sunday, and the setting 
“God’s great out-of-doors,” is typically 
foreign—the words are James Freeman 
Clark’s translation from the French. 

Our own mental surroundings must be 
those of the lovers. We must feel the 
warmth of the April day that made it 
possible to sit on the moss in the shadow. 


We must see the sweet girl in her white 
dress with the flowers in her hair. Note 
the pretty embarrassment suggested by 
the impersonal reference to brooks and 
birds. Feel the deep ecstasy of the in¬ 
effable moment half expressed by “I took 
your little white hand in mine,” and the 
devotion of perhaps a lifetime contained 
in “have you forgot?” 

In no way but this can we make a song 
our own, and only by making it, our own 
can we give real delight to others. A 
song must “ring through” the singer. 
This was untutored Aunt Dinah’s perfect 
description of interpretation. She was 
singing the old songs to a collector, and 
of one of them she- said to him; “You 
des gotter staht dat song in a mourn. Dey 
hain’t no uddah way to git de hang ub it. 
Fus’ time I hear it I wis’ de Lawd I cud 
lun it, I tried an’ tried an’ couldn’t. I 
went home studyin’ it, and all to once it 
come a ringin’ through me. Den I sung 
it all right.” 


Erminia Rudersdorff: A Great Musical Personality 

The tragedy of the great singer is that perament, that she craved. In 1852 she 
after he is dead his memory fades. He appeared in opera in Berlin and remained 
leaves no written work wherewith to a great favorite in that city for the next 
make his name immortal as does the com- three years. Her repertoire at that time 
poser, though without the interpretive consisted mainly of light French operas 
artist the composer himself would be for- the school of Auber, Herold, Thomas, 
gotten—as are forgotten the wandering Adam and Boieldieu. She also visited 
minstrels of olden time who went from Cologne, Dantzig and other German pro¬ 
house to house improvizing songs to the vl ” cla ‘ towns. 


honor and glory of their friends and 
compatriots in peace and war. Jenny 
Lind, for all the magic of her person¬ 
ality, is but a tradition, and yet in her 
lifetime no queen was more famous or 

better loved. So it is that the world is H ai lyu ^ al 
rapidly forgetting Erminia Rudersdorff, at Drury Lane, “But it 
e of the foremost singers of the past singer,” observes Grove’ 


Soon after this the Mansfields moved 
over to London, where it may be said 
that her real career began, for though 
she commenced as an opera singer, Ma¬ 
dame RudersdorfFs greatest achievements 
were in the oratorio field. She sang, to 
the Royal Italian Opera and 
concert- 
Dictionary, 


Fresh Vigor for the 
Weak and Anaemic 

Just budding into womanhood—but anaemic. You 
want so much to help, but how? That is the vexing 
question. 

With every confidence that it will give real help, you 
may put her on Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen is the concentrated food that acts as a 
tonic. It supplies to the pale and debilitated just 
the food for tissue and blood building—albumen— 
and just the element for revitalizing the nervous 
system—organic phosphorus. It feeds these elements 
in such perfect union that even the weakest consti¬ 
tution can digest and assimilate them. And Sana¬ 
togen has also the valuable faculty of enabling the 
system to get the maximum nutriment out of the 
ordinary diet. 

As Prof. C. Von Noorden, of Vienna^one of the world’s 


and anaemic, has been greatly benefited by Sanatogen. 

Her appetite improved, her weight increased and the 
color of her skin became healthier.” 

Thousands of physicians—over 21,000 have written 
their approval of the use of Sanatogen—prescribe 
Sanatogen because they have seen how it improves 
the appetite, increases physical strength, enriches the 
blood current, tones up the system and does away 
with that feeling of weariness and lassitude. 

When you have tried Sanatogen, you too will realize 
how helpful it is in bringing fresh'vigor to the weak 
and anaemic. 

n is sold by good druggists. 


generation, even though her great per- “that she was best appreciated, her very 
sonality lived again in her wonderful son, powerful voice (not always pleasing), 
Richard Mansfield, one of the greatest combined with admirable powers of de¬ 
actors of the American stage. Erminia clamation, certainty of execution, and 
Rudersdorff was the first of three daugh- thorough musicianship, having enabled her 
ters vouchsafed to Joseph Rudersdorff, a to take high rank as a singer of oratorio, 
distinguished violinist. She was born at Especially fine was her singing of the 
Ivanowsky in the Ukraine, South Russia, opening soprano recitatives in the Messiah 
Dec. 12, 1822, where her father was con- with the air Rejoice Greatly, and of the 
cert-meister at the court of Prince Bari- final air and chorus of Israel, especially 
atinsky. Later the family moved to Horn- at the Handel festivals, when her voice 
burg and from thence to Dublin. Er- would tell out with wonderful effect 
minia showed, great musical talent at an against the powerful band and choir. In 
early age, and received her vocal educa- concerts, whatever she undertook she al- 
tion largely through the aid and patron- ways showed herself a thorough artist, 
age of the Duchess Sophia of Baden. being devoted to her art, in which she 
She used to spend her summers at the worked with untiring industry. This she 
palace of the Duchess, who was a curious proved by her revival of Mozart’s fine 
character. The old aristocrat was a great scenes Ahi lo previdi and Misera dove 
disciplinarian. When Prince Napoleon son, and of Handel’s air from Semele, O 
was in Baden-Baden he conceived an ad- Sleep, or by the introduction in their own 
miration for Erminia Rudersdorff, and tongue of Danish melodies and the Span- 
went so far as to have the regimental ish songs of Yradier.” She appeared at 
band serenade her outside her window in the great oratorio festivals in Birming- 
the palace of the Duchess. For this he ham, Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
was arrested by the stern old Duchess, ford with the greatest success. 

In after years when Mme. Rudersdorff The leisure moments her busy life af- 
was again presented to the Prince he re- forded were spent at St. John’s Wood, 
marked with a laugh, “I remember you London, where she was happy with her 
very well, Madame, you once had me put genial lit.tle husband, her family, and the 
in prison 1” friendship of her near neighbor, Therese 

Her teachers were Bordogni in Paris Tietjens. The “Mansfield House,” as it 
and de Micherout—the teacher of Clara came to be called, was a mecca for artists. 
Novello, Catherine Hayes, etc.—in Milan. Among those who visited it were Mme. 
De Micherout was delighted with her, and Clara Schumann, Ferdinand Hiller, Tre- 
arranged for her an early debut in Lucia belli, Lemmens and Randegger. Maurice 
di Lammermuir. Other operatic engage- Mansfield’s death in 1860 was the first 
ments soon followed and her reputation break in the family life. A few years 
was established. She was married to later, in 1872 to be precise, Patrick Gil- 
Professor Kiichenmeister, 1844, but the more came to London to engage Tietjens 
marriage was not a happy one. The dry for the Boston World’s Peace Jubilee, 
old pedant and the magnetic opera singer Tietjens, however, was unable to go and 
had little in common, and a separation recommended Gilmore to secure Mme. 
followed. Matrimonial happiness was not Rudersdorff. Gilmore at once realized 
hers until in 1850 she married Maurice her value and offered her a contract for 
Mansfield, an English merchant, who $3,500 a week and expenses—terms at that 
gave her the sympathy and love, and re- time unprecedented between any artist and 
spectful veneration for her wayward tern- a European impresario. 


for The Arl of Living,’’ a charming booklet by Richerd Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, touching on Sanatc 
ten’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment and better health. The book ii 
ree. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEMICA L CO., 29G, Irving Pl„ New York. 


TWO MODERN WALTZES 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Grand Valse de Concert. Op. 88, in G flat 

M. Moszkowski Price, $1.50 

in E 1 ^ ^ !awork „ is d “ t!ned to T, 1 ? 388 b Popularity the same composer’s wonderfully successful waltz 
t hemeof thts (ffece^s^ne of t rare melod * W s whi* *h‘» * he t ° p jj lion of ““Potent judges. ^ The principal 

^single^superfluous note. As a whole, the work is not more difficult than^tae^waltttn'E^butTt'wni prove 

A La Jeunesse. Valse E. Schiitt p r i ce , $ 1.00 

is our 1 judgmentthit?t a L 8 destfned'to rival 6 if b iot°su Pre ass Vis’cel'b" 1 ' 3 ^ Vtt *‘ by EJuard Schutt. It 
a companion piece/The''‘compeer himseff 'speaks Sms *#A LajJunfs^ “ whid * !t “ 

rove a ve‘ n ^ ^ P ra * se w ^h which this piece is received wherever I play it, I think it will 


AN AMERICAN CONCERT WALTZ SONG 

Moonlight—Starlight 

Words by Anne Gilberte, Music by Hallett Gilberte. 

Published in two keys: In E-flat, compass E-flat-C; in C, compass C-A Price 75c 

principal theme which, when once heard, will haunt the ear, anci in the working out it affords a splendid 
by^an^ American write?" ^ ° f COhraiura singing - lt is a real P leasu re to recommend this conceft song 
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Mine. Marguerite Svlva, Opera Comique, Pans and 
Chicago Grand Opera. _ 

Mr. George Feodoroff,’ Solo Tenor, Grand Opera, 
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Twenty Vocal Lessons 

Given in fundamental voice trainjng 
in my Summer Course, beginning 
June 10th, will give you a thorough 
insight into correct principles and 
practice, besides placing your voice 
on a sure foundation for further 
development. Send for an outline 
of the work. 

GEO. CHADWICK STOCK 


Voice Studio: Y. M. C. A 


Now Have 


The Zenith of a Career 

The jubilee was a fitting triumph for 
the close of her career. Once in Boston 
Madame Rudersdorff never left it, save to 
go to her summer home or to fill occa¬ 
sional engagements. Here she remained 
until her death, February 26, 1882. As in 
London, her home was the rendezvous of 
a host of distinguished people—Theodore 
Thomas, Arabella Godard, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, to mention only a few. Julia 
Ward Howe has left a touching record 
of a wonderful occasion on which she was 
invited to meet a “brilliant young singer 
from Europe.” The young singer wore 
a “red and white silk dress with a pro¬ 
digiously long train,” remembers Julia 
Ward Howe, “and had many jewels and 
an abundance of thick, wavy, dark hair 
which was the admiration of every one.” 
Finally this engaging young artist was 
invited to sing, which she did in amazing 
fashion. After responding to several en¬ 
cores, however, “she at length astounded 
us all by lifting off her towering coiffure, 
and announcing unaffectedly: ‘I’m tired 
of this, mother. Let’s cut the birthday 
cake.’ ” The “young singer from Europe” 
was none other than Richard Mansfield. 

Madame Rudersdorff possessed a so¬ 
prano voice of great power but not always 
of even sweetness. Highly colored music 
and dramatic roles suited her best. She 
was a little below the average height, 
but Very majestic in appearance, and 
dominated her environment in a marked 
manner. As a teacher she was very suc¬ 
cessful in her later years, among her pu¬ 
pils being Mary Turner (now Mary 
Turner Salter), Emma Thursby, Theresa. 
Carreno (the famous pianist) and Lil¬ 
lian Bailey (afterwards Mrs. George Hen- 
schell). She had a habit of throwing 
herself into her work with great energy. 
On the night of the performance of an 
opera she would spend considerable time 


alone in her dressing-room working her¬ 
self up to such a state that she ceased U 
be herself and became the charaC T ‘ < : , ^ 
was representing. Her son, 

Mansfield, has related how on one occa 

sion she appeared in the role of 
Borgia at a small provincial tow 
came on to the stage with suchferocity 
of mien that the tenor was rendere. 
voiceless, and was utterly unable to eon 
tinue A breakdown was only staved o 
by the presence of mind of the conductor, 
who had the tenor’s aria played o 
orchestra. She was also a lady who kept 
her word. The same authority rs re¬ 
sponsible for an account of an incident 
in which another tenor had an unfortu 
nate faculty for getting on her train dur¬ 
ing the performance. Do what he w , 
he continually found himself standing o 
the prima-donna’s dress. Finally the 
mortified singer said in a loud stag 
whisper, “If you do that again, ,1 give 
you mv word, I’ll trip you up. me 
tenor shrunk away to the furthest corner 
of the stage and all danger seemed to 
have subsided. Later on, however, he was 
compelled to approach to take his part 
in a trio—a few measures, and behold, 
he was firmly but unconsciously planted 
on the dress once more. Madame Ruders¬ 
dorff seized her dress with both hands 
and stepped swiftly on one side. The 
youthful aspirant’s legs were drawn from 
under him and he measured his length 
on the stage. Only those who have played 
before an Irish audience can form any 
idea of the effect this produced on the 
house.” 

Madame Rudersdorff is buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Boston. Her grave is 
marked by a large boulder half grown 
over with ivy. Nearby lie the bodies of 
Edwin Booth, Phillips Brooks and her 
own dear friend, Henry Wadsworth Long¬ 
fellow. 
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By L. B. Canterbury 

I am frequently asked by prospective Lilli Lehmann, a consummate vocal artist, 
students of voice, if I teach the “Old who retained her voice to the unusual 
Italian” method. If I reply in the age of 65 in an almost primal beauty, at- 
affirmative, my reputation is safe and the tributes her success to Stockhausen, a 
prospective pupil becomes an actual one; German, and Geraldine Farrar, a present 
for the word “Italian” in vocal matters favorite in Italian Opera roles, owes her 
has been for years a veritable Shibboleth “method” almost exclusively to Lilli Leh- 
—a talisman to conjure with. If we look m ann. So far we have not entered Italy 
a little more closely for the reason, we a j. a lJ ; and if a list of 100 distinguished 
shall find it centers in the Opera House, vocalists of the last 100 years were to be 
and more explicitly, in one Opera House, com pil e d it would be found that only a 
the Metropolitan in New York. e small percentage could be directly con- 
name “Italian” is pleasantly connotative nected * 

of Campanini, Patti and Caruso; and the , , 

pupil—naturally desirous of approximat- te ? chers - there . thcn > "° ^ason for the 
ing the vocal excellencies of these widespread coupling of Italian and 
worthies, epitomizes all her aspirations singing. There is an excellent founda- 
on the phrase, “Italian method.” tion-and it is made up from two factors. 

Now, what is the “Old Italian” method? One is the Italian language and tempera- 
Is it something tangibly and palpably ment, and the other is the race of male 
different from the “Old German” method, sopranists flourishing in Italy in the 17th 
or the “Young Swedish” method? Did century. Let us consider briefly the first 
Jenny Lind, who was a Scandinavian, of these two reasons. If you will take 
and recognized as perhaps the very notice of the next two Italians you see in 
greatest example of superlative vocalism conversation, you will find that the 
—was Jenny Lind a product of the Old Italian ianguage abounds in broad vocal 
Italian method? Is the “Old Italian” sounds unceasingly mingled with clean- 
method responsible for the success of cut central, final and double consonants 
Melba, who is an Australian; Lilli Leh- and that all these vowels and consonants 
mann, a German; Pol. Plancon, a French- must in good Italian diction be sharply 
man, and Jean De Reske, a Pole? Yes, and cleanly defined. Add to this a natural 
and no! It is true that Jenny Lind, after temperament voluble and expressive far 
wrecking a naturally beautiful voice by beyond that of the Englishman, German 

unwise and excessive use at the Stock- or Swede, and you have one of the great 

holm Opera, was fully restored to vocal sources of Italian freedom in speech and 

health by Manuel Garcia, who is perhaps song; for this excessively accurate enun- 

the most shining exemplar of all that is nation of frequent vowel and consonant 

“Old Italian” in .voice methods—and he is constantly freeing the muscles of th 
was a Spaniard! We have, then, the tongue, jaw and neck, giving the laryngeal 
curious spectacle of a Spaniard restoring muscular action the free hlav » 

A SPECIALTY a Swedish girl to vocal health and sanity essential to the production of good * rt 

A W. BORST, Presser Bldg., Phila., Pa. by means of the “Old Italian” method; accurate vibrations in the larynx pro°p 
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No more delicate compliment 
can be paid a woman than this— 
“she is as pretty as a picture.” 

Women who desire a complex¬ 
ion that will be admired and not 
questioned cannot be too careful 
of the powder they use. Ordinary 
face powders (no matter how fine 
they may seem in the box or be¬ 
tween the fingers) are disappoint- 
ingundertherealtest—on theface. 

Such powders deaden the skin with a 
lifeless hue. Or they do worse—bespeak 
"make-up". To use them is to be haunted 
by the fear that they will fail you any 
minute—in the wind, in glaring light or 
in the heat of the dance. There is one com¬ 
plexion powder that stands every test— 
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This free, constant and flexible action cf 
the tongue and jaw, however, though 
brought about automatically by the con¬ 
stant use of the. Italian language, can as 
readily be accomplished by the careful 
application of proper exercises in the 
English, German or French language. 
The simple progressive Do - Re - Mi - Fa - 
Sol - La -, Si - Do—contains vowel and 
consonant foundations enough, if ac¬ 
complished with absolute fidelity, to bring 
about much of the flexibility so much 
admired in the Italian utterance—and this 
flexibility would go far toward producing 
the necessary laryngeal adjustments for 
the full and noble “Italian” tone. 

Now for the second consideration. The 
“Old Italian” method tradition has its 
springs in Porpora, a most remarkable 
Italian master of singing. His “method” 
was no method at all (according to his 
own account, and the report of his faith¬ 
ful pupils, all of which is available to 
the present-day reader), other than a 
supremely high ideal; an exquisite ear 
for the true and beautiful in tone quality; 
and the authority and personality to exact 
from a pupil unfailing patience and un¬ 
questioning obedience to his teachings. 
His “star” pupil, Cafarelli, labored with 


the master for seven years on exercises 
comprised in the space of a sheet of 
paper, without once appearing in song be¬ 
fore any audience! Something of this 
ideal and capacity for close thinking, 
hard work and unflagging patience has de¬ 
scended in the present day to Garcia, 
Marchesi, Lilli Lehmann, Jean De Reske 
—a Spaniard, an Italian, a German and a 
Pole! The “Old Italian” . method is a 
myth. He who, through careful, thought¬ 
ful practice, can accomplish a Steady and 
unvarying delivery of the breath stream 
against the vocal cords, instantly re¬ 
sponsive to any degree of dynamic shad¬ 
ing; who has trained the laryngeal mus¬ 
cular adjustment to emit this breath 
stream sparingly and to impart to it in its 
outflow the maximum of vibration; who 
can also throw these vocal cords instantly 
and accurately from one pitch position to 
the next; who can thoroughly relax the 
exterior muscles of the neck while manip¬ 
ulating the intrinsic muscular system of 
jaw and tongue for the utterance of ade¬ 
quate vowel and consonant, and for the 
various “coloring" of the tone; who has 
in addition brains, character, fine health 
and exuberant animal spirits; he is in full 
possession of the “Old Italian” method. 


Bettering Physical Conditions in Voice Culture 

By Mary Irene Meek 


Thf. physical side pf voice culture is 
too little understood, consequently every 
day witnesses the destruction of really 
promising voices. In order to recognize 
the possibilities of a voice a knowledge 
of the anatomy of the throat and of the 
diseases so common to nose and throat is 
essential. The majority of throats be¬ 
come diseased through neglect—this neg¬ 
lect being generally due to lack of fore¬ 
sight. A parent would certainly not per¬ 
mit a child to struggle for years against 
the devitalizing influence of adenoids if 
he could picture the possible results, such 
as misshapen mouth and teeth, narrovf 
arched palate, thin undeveloped nose, dull 
eyes and oftentimes dull mind. One 
would certainly not disregard and neglect 
diseased tonsils if the consequences could 
be foreseen, such consequences as gen¬ 
eral run-down condition, nervousness, 
husky voice and a- tendency to rheuma¬ 
tism from auto-intoxication. Where the 
operation for removing of adenoids and 
diseased tonsils is successful, the general 
health is always improved and the voice 
is always greatly benefited. 

Care for the Throat 

Pupils studying voice may greatly as¬ 
sist their vocal development by carefully 
massaging the throat. The forced tone 
is too often due to contracted throat 
muscles; relaxation may be obtained in a 
very few minutes by massaging these 
muscles, at once obtaining greater free¬ 
dom and consequently, improvement in 
tone quality. The quality of tone may 
never be rich, sweet and resonant when 
the throat muscles are rigid, the lining 
of the throat chronically inflamed or the 
tonsils diseased. Most throats need mas¬ 
sage or osteopathic manipulation to re¬ 
duce inflammation of the membrane, 
relieve congested glands and relax 
contracted muscles. Any one of these 
condition? affect the tone, yet all may 
be overcome. Inflammation of the mem¬ 
brane may he due to catarrh, colds and 
deranged stomach. Congestion in certain 
glands of the throat cause a dryness, 
very irritating to singers. Contracted 
muscles will absolutely prevent the pro¬ 
duction of high and low tones, and will 


harden the quality of the entire range. 
Certain muscles, contracted or rigid, 
draw the voice box out of its normal 
position, sometimes up too high, some¬ 
times to one side. All such conditions 
have influence on the quality of tone and 
placement of voice. All such conditions 
may be corrected. The prevalent catarrh 
(discharge) is a common source of dis¬ 
couragement to the aspiring singer, yet 
this stubborn disease may oftentimes 
be kept in check by the use of a simple 
wash, a normal salt water solution, which 
cleanses and stimulates the membrane, 
and, if treated in time by a competent 
physician, may be entirely cured. 

Picked Pupils 

The old Italian masters of singing 
prove to us convincingly that they pos¬ 
sessed a beautiful ideal of tone and also 
that they appreciated the necessity of sys¬ 
tematic training of mind, soul, body and 
voice. They were eager for great voices 
and lived in a land conducive to the 
development of good voices.* But they 
accepted only such aspirants to the vocal 
art as possessed normal throats, sound 
physique, and the determination to re¬ 
main in training for at least five years. 
While this practice of discrimination gave 
to the world a few great names ano 
made famous a few masters of singing, 
it has also been a source of discourage¬ 
ment to many who might have sung and- 
might sing to-day. The prevalent idea is, 
if the voice is not remarkable enough at 
the start to create notice and applause, 
why study? Is it worth while? The fol¬ 
lowing benefits to be derived from proper 
training may serve to convince anyone 
that it is worth while, namely: A more 
accurate ear; a stronger throat; more 
pleasing speaking voice; better health; 
greater lung capacity and keener appre¬ 
ciation of music. 

In nearly every mind comes at some 
time the desire to sing. In nearly every 
throat is the possibility of song lying 
dormant. The most unpromising voice 
develops oftentimes to a surprising ex¬ 
tent. What is called a “natural voice” 
often deteriorates. 
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Factors in the Success of a Choral Society 


By Burnet C. Tuthlll 


The degree of success to be achieved 
by any chorus is dependent on two 
factors, the conductor and the organ¬ 
ization, and one can do little without the 
hearty cooperation of the other. 

A conductor with plenty of time at his 
disposal can do a great deal of the ex¬ 
ecutive work of the organization, but he 
will find himself infinitely better off to 
have a good committee and corps of 
officers from the members of his chorus 
to take care of these duties. The psycho¬ 
logical effect, the interest aroused by mak¬ 
ing everybody of importance and giving 
each a task, be it ever so small, is the 
making of the esprit de corps. It creates 
enthusiasm, one of the essentials to suc- 

Details of administration are very im¬ 
portant and are the field for the executive 
committee’s endeavor. Regularity and 
promptness in attendance must be rigidly 
enforced. The conductor must lay out at 
the beginning of the season a minimum 
of attendance, say 80 per cent, of the 
total number^ of rehearsals, which will 
entitle a chorister to take part in a con¬ 
cert and see that the secretary enforces 
this requirement without favoritism. The 
conductor should be the only one to per¬ 
mit any deviation from his ruling and 
then only after the member has shown 
ability to cope with the work without 
further rehearsal. Of course, to make 
these rulings, strict records of attendance 
must be kept and it will always be found 
interesting to review this record at the 
closing meeting of the season, for the 
members who have been, present every 
time like to hear their virtue read aloud. 

The poor co'mmittee is helpless to keep 
up promptness and frequency of atten¬ 
dance if the conductor does not do his 
share. He must be on hand early himself 
and commence his rehearsal at the 
scheduled time, whether he thinks there 
are enough present or not. A few gentle 
remarks to those guilty of tardiness about 
disturbing the rehearsal will soon have 
the desired effect. 

A Tactful Beginning 

When the chorus has arrived on time, 
it must be at once interested and en¬ 
thused, so that, to a man, it will want 
to come back to the next rehearsal. How 
to accomplish this depends a great deal 
on circumstances and again psychology’ 
comes into play. The conductor must 
adjust himself to his singers, and pick 
out works to sing which are not too 
difficult and which will be grateful for 
the members to study and the audience 
to hear. He cannot ask a small chorus 
with but little training to study a work 
of Bach and enjoy it. He must start 
with simpler, more obvious things, but at 
the same time good things, and by de¬ 
grees work up the ladder by introducing 
more taxing numbers here and there, 
until the chorus has acquired ambitions. 
Then they will take Bach and study it 
hard to please their vanity and satisfy 
their ambition, and so learn to love the 
master. 


The program is therefore important, 
and whether it be two large works to 
cover the season or a miscellaneous 
selection for a concert, it must have va¬ 
riety and appeal to the members and keep 
their interest. Further than this, the ar¬ 
rangement of the program of study at 
each rehearsal deserves attention. At the 
first study of a new work, the chorus will 
best enjoy singing the easy tuneful num¬ 
bers. Later on introduce the involved 
passages a section at a time and do not 
try to learn all of it at one session. A 
gradual absorption of the difficulties will 
produce the best results and a general 
scattering of easy spots,, sung well will 
strengthen everyone’s spirits for the next 
onslaught. 

Having picked out the music, and sub¬ 
mitted it to his committee for ratifica¬ 
tion (always a tactful step), the con¬ 
ductor must know it thoroughly before 
he appears at the first rehearsal. He 
should also have edited the copies with 
notations of all the special points he 
wishes to make. These special marks of 
expression are best put in by a musical 
clerk, an expensive process. I have 
known this labor to cost more than the 
books themselves. It can, of course, be 
done by the members at rehearsal if they 
own their books or always use the same 
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copy, but many errors are likely 
made and many careless choristers wil 
not bother to put in the marks thinking 
to trust their equally careless memories. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to deal with the teaching of elementary 
sight-reading. The Tonic Sol-fa method 
combined with an immediate introduc¬ 
tion to the staff notation seems to be the 
best method to pursue in this country 
and several suitable instruction books 
following this plan have been published. 

Knowing the notes and intervals, the 
chorus will still have an uneven tone. It 
will be made up of many individual quali¬ 
ties standing out by themselves; the voices 
will not blend. This is because of faulty 
voice production and vowel formation. 
A convenient and efficient corrective ex¬ 
ercise is to sing to all the vowel sounds 
the C major scale, the conductor pattern¬ 
ing to the chorus the correct placement 
of the tone in the front of the mouth and 
its position for each vowel. It is only 
by this correct singing of the vowels that 
the pitch may be maintained, for if, for 
instance, the ee sound is dull it always 
flats, while if it is bright, “white” as they 
say, its tendency is to sharp. To make 
the ee white, the mouth must assume a 
grinning expression and show the teeth. 


The Organist’s Work Bench 

jT. Worrell 


By Mrs. J. 1 

This article is written for the benefit 
of young organists who cannot find time 
for much organ practice yet desire to add 
new pieces to their repertoire from time 
to time. On every side one hears: “In 
summer it is too hot and in winter too 
cold.” In spring and autumn the excuse 
is “Too busy.” 

One may practice on the very hottest 
days of summer not without discomfort, 
and spring and fall are the organist’s best 
times for making hay, but that there are 
many days in winter when nothing can 
be done. For these days I have adopted 
the following plan. When I buy new mu¬ 
sic I do not rush to the organ with it 
but take it to my work bench (the piano) 
and there go over it getting out the parts 
in that way: 

J. Go over the manual parts together 
and if there are any difficult fingerings 
mark them in and practice until they go 
easily. 

2. If there is a solo with accompani¬ 
ment on another manual which lies in the 
same octave as the' solo, transpose the 
solo an octave higher and practice both 
together. When this piece is taken to 
the organ it is a simple matter to add 
the pedal part, though, of course, the 
solo is then played where written. 


3. Fugues and other complicated pieces 
are practiced manual parts together until 
thoroughly learned; then practice pedal 
part with the left hand and play it with 
the right hand part. This gives the ear 
the harmonic foundation and is a great 
aid to a good mental impression. 

4. Observe, as far as possible, all ex¬ 
pression marks, noting where staccato 
marks occur. This practice is kept up 
until all these parts “go” easily, then 
they are taken to the organ to be assem¬ 
bled, registered and polished off. This 
difficult process is made vastly easier by 
all this preliminary practice. 

It is not necessary to proceed in this 
way with each piece separately, but one 
may work on about twelve at a time, se¬ 
lecting pieces of varied character to give 
more variety and interest. 

And one thing more. You can always 
count on at least one organ practice a 
week during the coldest weather, and 
that is on Monday morning while the 
church is still warm from Sunday. Then 
if your sexton makes his fires on Satur¬ 
day (as many do) that should be another 
good time for practice- So there is no 
excuse for stopping entirely in winter 
with our good old reliable work bench 
right at home where it is warm and 
comfortable. 


How to get High Notes Easily 

Your sopranos and tenors will find 
difficulty in taking the high notes easily. 
Remedy, use the same scale exercise start¬ 
ing on C and taking each semitone up tp 
A, singing each scale to oo or o very 
softly, to ah a bit loudfer and to ee double¬ 
forte. Improvement will be noticed 
after three rehearsals. The altos and 
basses should also sing the exercise, tak¬ 
ing the lower octave where necessary. 
One should use care and tact in intro¬ 
ducing these exercises, for per se they are 
likely to bore the chorus, whereas if the 
members realize their need in order to 
overcome difficulties encountered in the 
works being prepared, they will take a 
distinct interest in them. 

The ability to sing double piano is the 
earmark of a good chorus. The scale 
exercise sung double piano will help 
everyone to realize how softly it is possi¬ 
ble to sing and still be singing. Hum¬ 
ming it with closed lips will make it still 
softer. 

The main point to emphasize in the 
matter of diction is to make all the con¬ 
sonants very distinct and do all the sing¬ 
ing on the vowels. The consonants are 
to be used to secure sharp attack and re¬ 
lease and the vowels for good tone pro¬ 
duction. These are the details—tone, 
range, dynamics, diction, attack and re¬ 
lease. How far they may be successfully 
achieved depends on the patience, perse¬ 
verance and concentration of both chorus 
and conductor. It is a long hard road 
to their accomplishment, requiring con¬ 
tinuous zeal and vigilance. 

But of more importance than all these 
details is the general and large conception 
of the work in hand and the sympathetic 
spirit of its interpretation. Years ago 
choruses could sing perfectly all the notes 
and perhaps even the words. But now 4 
is required that a chorus should possess 
a soul. It must feel and thrill, and under¬ 
stand and interpret in order to transmit 
the feeling and thrilling to the audience, 
for what is work of art without emotion- 
And where shall the chorus derive their 
emotion and understanding if not from 
the conductor? He must steep himsei 
completely in the spirit of the composi¬ 
tion—words and music—and put himsei 
in entire sympathy with its moods. Thai 
by his own devices he must transmit ms 
sympathy to the chorus so they all may 
breathe the same atmosphere, author, com 
poser, conductor and chorus. Facial ex 
pression is a help to this interpretatio ■ 
When singing something gay, let sir “ 
appear—the audience will smile too, 
something diabolical, a sneer and 1,85 
tone will help. Each word must have 
its own proper emphasis and express's • 
There must be climaxes! There.>s ^ 
big moment in every work for wnitf 
last reserve of power must be sa ' 
the chorus is already going doublefo ' 
add an additional accent. Then there 
smaller high points leading up to 
final summit. Search them all out a 
make the most of them, and whether yo 
chorus is in time or tone or balance, 
can at least rise up and shout Ha! elo 
and thrill their audience, or quietly 
Behold the Lamb of God and inspire tn 
with a great reverence. 
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Touch in Organ Pedaling 

By Edward Hardy 


Most students of the organ confess 
that the pedaling gives them the most 
trouble, whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
is the simplest of all their difficulties. 
First of all, the student attacks the sub¬ 
ject without any conception of what the 
key is, and how to treat that key. 
Secondly, he worries too much about his 
ability to find his way about the pedal 
board. He usually starts picking out 
various notes with the toe of either foot, 
and the bigger the percentage of right 
notes, the more pleased and satisfied he 
is with his progress. 

This, in my opinion, is the wrong way. 
He should first learn how to treat one 
note correctly and then apply that 
knowledge to every note he will ever 
play. Quicker progress will be made by 
treating the subject from a '‘touch" point 
of view, than practicing certain exercises 
from a ‘‘note accurate” point of view. 
Follow this one-note exercise by a two- 
note, then by a three-note exercise, and 
all other passages are an extension of 
the same. What is a key on a pedal 
board? It is like all other keys on a 
piano or organ, or the pedals on a piano. 
It is a lever. 

If you grasp that fact thoroughly your 
common sense will prevent you from fall¬ 
ing into many a bad habit, because you 
will treat that key in the same way that 
all levers are treated. For instance, you 
will not kick or stamp or overload that 
lever, because no lever is ever treated 
that way. No, your common sense will 
tell you that you must apply pressure at 
one end of the lever, and just sufficient 
pressure to make that lever do its work 
at the other end. Having grasped the 
fact that the key is a lever, and that it 
is worked by applying pressure, you may 
ask “is it possible to calculate the exact 
amount of pressure that is required?” 
Yes, it is possible and every expert or¬ 
ganist does it. It is perfectly simple, and 
any one can learn to realize it in ten 
minutes, and that having once realized it, 
you are in the road *to as perfect a 
technique—giving ease and speed—as any 
organist ever had or ever will have. In 
using the pedals on a piano, we treat 
them correctly as levers: First, by apply¬ 
ing pressure, not stamping or banging 
them. Secondly, by giving just that 
amount of pressure that will make them 
move down. Note that we do not press 
the pedal hard on its felt bed—in fact, 
pianists rarely get that far—and secondly, 
we follow with the foot the pedal’s 
movement upwards to the top, without 
ever leaving touch of the pedal. (What 
we do is to release the pressure and the 
pedal sends the foot up.) 

The pressing of an electric bell-push 
is another illustration. We are not long 
in realizing the exact amount of pressure 
required to make the bell ring, and to 
release the pressure to make the bell 
cease to ring; and that, without taking 
the finger off the hell push. Now with 
a modern pedal board, the keys can be 
perfectly and evenly regulated and all we 
have to learn is the correct pressure for 
one, and apply the same amount, in the 
same way, to all other keys. 

Here are the exercises by which you 
can learn to realize this: 


heel. toe. 



Place the heel on F with the toe (as far 
as the toe-cap) on the Ft. Press the 
toe down gently and steadily and try and 
realize as soon as possible when you have 
reached the bottom, so as to stop all 
further progressive pressure. To release 
the key, all you do is to release the pres¬ 
sure, and the key will come up, sending 
your toe with it. Now you say, “there 
is nothing in this, I have often done 
such an exercise.” Of course you have, 
but have you had a right conception of 
the key and its treatment? 

1. Have you made sure your toe was 

in touch with the key before it 
started to go down? 

2. Did you see that your heel never 

left its note? 

3. Did you realize the very small 

amount of movement required to 
depress the key? 

4. Did you realize the amount of pres¬ 

sure required? Not . how much, 
but how little. 

5. Did you realize that when you 

ceased pressure to allow the key 
to rise, that the foot also ceased 
to rise when the key became level? 
In fact the toe was in touch with 
the key from start to finish. 

6. Did you realize that the heel never 

left its note, and that when the 
toe ascended, the heel did not de¬ 
press its note? 

7. Did you realize that there was a 

floating ease throughout the limb? 

8. Did you realize that the oscillation 

at the ankle joint was so little? 

If you did not realize all these 
points your time was wasted and your 
progress impeded. Having realized 
all this with one note by the right 
foot, practice the same with the left. 
The next exercise is the playing of 
two notes (F and F#). Always start 
with the heel on F and the toe on 
FJ. Depress the toe, and simulta¬ 
neously with the toe’s ascent, the heel 
descends. 

Again particularly observe that neither 
the toe nor heel leaves contact with their 
respective notes. 

The next exercise consists of three 
notes. Place the foot as before, and 
play the following: 



The only point to observe here is that 
when the heel swings round to play G 
it does so at the same level it had 
reached when it released the F. That 
is, there is no need to hitch it high up 
(while the toe is on Fit) to swing 
round, because there is nothing to clear. 

The touch in staccato is exactly as 
in legato. The notes are made shorter 
in duration, not in any difference of 
touch. In staccato as in legato, there is 
no need to leave contact with the key. 
Other points and exercises the, student 
requires to know, can be found in any 
good tutor book, applying this method or 
conception of touch to them all. 
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cations and Estimates on request. Write 
for catalogs. 

M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Maryland 


The Hall Organ Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 



Guaranteed, Human- 


AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 
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NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 

THEO. PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA 


THREE VOLUMES OF GREAT PRACTICAL 
VALUE TO ALL PIANISTS AND STUDENTS 

Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 

By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY p RICE , $1.50 

Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 

By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY p RICE , $1.50 


Well-Known Piano Solos and How to Play Them 
By C. W. WILKINSON Price , ?1 . 50 
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Applied Harmony for Violin Students 

y E. W. Morphy 


Keeping Time, and How to Acquire It 

ident cians. These musicians are obliged to 
nolin play in correct time, or it would be itn- 
mat- possible for them to hold their positions, 
Orchestral musicians of the better grade 
are especially excellent in observing time 
values and rhythm, owing to their long 
experience in playing with others, where 
the slightest lapse in time would prove 
disastrous. 

, . eum F «.-, . .. gm, rax.'iB ‘“"'♦w'.-adilv under- Students of the piano and organ, and 

occupy an important place in the cur- thirteen measures. Now see if you can making from her motner, re measured other instruments which include both 
ricula of the great players he has only remember tbe chord that accompanies stands that everything mus , . melody and accompaniment, usually learn 

to recall some of the well written, the me i 0 dy at that place. Go to the correctly, or the garment s e 1 t j me more quickly and readily than stu- 

and oftentimes inspired compositions p ; an0 and play the chord, or run it up w jU not fit; yet this same oy . ’ dents of purely melodic instruments, such 

of Spohr, Vieuxtemps, Wiemawski, and down }n arpe ggio form on your if they ta ke violin lessons, will, m viol j n fl ute , ’cello, cornet, trom- 

-~ -—-i, direct their entire atten- as^ £tc This is caused by the fact 


The Art of 1 

Nothing could seem^more^-evndent cian 

Any person who has read even a few for the harmonies and counterp ° int pupils ^ play'in'time, and yet as a mat- 
biographies of great violinists must which compiete the thought. ” o( fact , no branch of instruction 

have noticed .ha. parallel with the ,o u£ the violin and piano »». neglected to vioto 

names of their violin teachers appe t f the Meditation from boy starting to clerk it g * t 

.he names o1 J«« °‘ » * Masefneda far a Rule .lose in- cent 1 a 


theory of music, 
the subject of musical theory did 


, spection. Without looking at the 

companiment, count back from the end girl, taking 


make correct change, to the last c 

her first lessons in dress 


that when these 
theory of music 
tention 
they were early made 


Joachim Sarasate and a host of others. v j 0 ij n . Supposing you do remember or cases 0 ut of icu, !— — . .. . 

However, it is reasonably safe to say stumble onto the effect used here can ti(jn to getting the notes, with nme " t he accompaniment, as in playing the 

, mns,ci.r^SSt S “ Sld-Hn^f l d d f 

and its wonderful literature_withou the P>«»part. name | t> the utmost accuracy, if the music P tudent . In more difficult piano music, 

power to grasp mentally the processes ^ _ t }n f mind and listen f or j t make sense. o£ course , many complex problems are 

and situations in exactly the same man- yQU y play the composition. Now That there is a crying need met , such as where three notes in one 

ner as the men who created them. wQrk slowly through the ent i r e piece, attention to playing in time, on P hand must be played against two in the 
That many of the great violin virtuosi arousing your mind to the harmonies, of the average violin student, is p ot her, four against three, nine against 

became excellent composers, giving us , etting . theln s j nk ; n t 0 your conscious- by the number of letters received by four etc> etc> This latter class of diffi- 

some worthy and inspired composi- ness If you have done the work ca re- violin department of The Etude on tne ^ . g absent Jn playing me l 0 dy in- 

tions, proves that they were great mu- {uUy and your ears are a l er t you will subject. .., struments 

sicians who simply used the violin as have noticed t fi at t he C natural in the Parents write that their children can- 
an outward means of expression, it violin part> tkree meaS ures before the not keep time, and pupils themselves 
has been said by way of a joke but also return of the fi rst theme, should be C comp i a i n ‘ that their teachers do not give 
to ptilneize the great Sarasate, that he sharp The chord ; s the Dominant- enough attention to the subject. Manv 

teachers get 


> eulogize the great Sarasate, that he sharp The chord ; g the Dominant- ~ no ,J gh attention to the subject. Many 
was such a superior musician he cou a ninth jn D use d in D major; teac j, ers get so interested in developing 

play second violin parts on an umbrel a. name i y( A> C sharp, E, G, B flat. Ob- h ; pup ;i s a i on g technical lines, that 
A player having .^y facfi^,fingers serve now> whe you re t U rn to your / v iye h atten tion to the 

even if equipped with a Strad, cannot v j olin> if you do not experience a nrinrinles of kecDina correct 

hold his own against a violinist who deeper f ee ij ng f or tonality together nublic schools wc 

is a deep musician, though the latter w i tb a dec i ded improvement in your in- l’ me - JU . . ,. P . . .’ 

may be obliged to play on a “fiddle. tonation _ At any rate , there will be a find P u P lla in the high school trying to 
greater desire for a purer intonation learn algebra and trigonometry who can- 
Where the Violinist Fails w hich is the first step toward acquiring not do ordinary arithmetic problems ac- 

The above may seem trite, but if it. Now when you play you will carry curately. 

lhe abo ? n the accompaniment along in your mind, M 

evenin'schools where a regul« well- your auditors will not fail to see the the 

*i bt P °E«rfhe“, "toXVlhi work it wilt »»d h. w», right, for nunc played 

yiolm lessons only, t h * measures of the opening melody, called should never rest until each of his pupils 

from see,ng * at ."““Id u s entire the “antecedent,” is followed by a has learned to give each note and rest 

blindness wants p _,,. D e,VVit measures for an an- its corre.ct time value. It will not be time 

1 pupil back to the very be- 


Mozart said that playing 
t important and at tl 
it difficult thing to attain in music, 
3 right, for mus' 

; does not make 
1 lot of gibberish. The teacher 


Talent for Time 

Every teacher knows that hardly two 
pupils are alike as regards their talent 
for playing in time. Some pupils are so 
talented in this respect, that, after the 
briefest explanations regarding the values 
of notes and rests, they almost intuitively 
learn to play in correct time. Other 
pupils again have to have time literally 
pounded into them, only learning to play 
in passable time by the most constant 
drilling of the teacher. Between these 
two extremes there are many varying 
grades of talent. Some violin pupils may 
have an excellent talent for good intona¬ 
tion, or for grasping technical problems, 
and yet fail completely when it comes to 
recognizing proper time values. 

Almost any violin student, if possessed 
of any passable talent, can learn to play 
f he will only get down to Sts 


followed by 

and endeavoring to wiggle his stereotyped eight measures for an i 

time ana enaeavui! 5 wants swer or “subsequent.” I suspect you lost to put a pupil back to the very be- in time if he will only get aown w «••• 

hngers as a P ' th time w ;n find that the answer is varied by ginning, no matter how far he may be principles. He should get a quantity 01 

to p'ay-he wants to play ail n ^ sQme £xtra measures> added to save the advance d in technic, if he fails to play ' ' 

any n attempt on the part of his teacher melody from any suggestion of lhe m time and has a faulty sense of rhythm, 
any dLlc P ^ hoy ^ tQ think He is common-place. Next observe the fine Even professionals, especially singers, 
looking for a short cut to the art goal; construction and the modulations in the are often found who do not observe the 
missing his chance 


me most elementary exercises, involving 
only the simplest time problems, at 
learn to play them while counting eac 
measure. First let him learn to countan 
composed exclusively of who 


win by middle part, called by some theorists correct principles of time, and who Have exercise composea exciusi'tij — • 

neo-lectine the fundamentals. Next to the “episode.” Watch for the change little sense of rhythm. Solo singers are notes, then one containing only « al 

tbe nuoil who is ignorant of musical of harmonization upon the return of the worst offenders in this respect. They notes, then one combining whole an 

form harmony counterpoint and com- the first theme; not an accident by any evidently believe that “time was made half notes. Quarter notes can next V 

oosition is the’one who though study- means, for “there are never any acci- for slaves, and are so used to being taken up, then exercises containing Q“ a 
imr theory fails to apply his knowledge, dents in art,” but put there to enhance faithfully followed” in their vagaries of ‘ ' 

He forgets that to know a thing is of the beauty and create renewed interest, time, by pianists, organists and orchcs- 
little consequence if the idea is not Lastly, see what a pleasing “coda” tras, that they give themselves verv little 
used In fact it is doubtful if one closes the whole. If you have not concern over the niceties of time values 
actually knows a thing thoroughly studied form in music, surprise your Chorus singers, singers in quartets, etc 
until it has been applied and expressed teacher some day by asking him to ex- are better in time, for where several dif- 
many times and in many ways. Aris- plain to you the shape of this composi- ferent parts are being sung simulta- 
totle would have us realize that “to tion or any of the pieces assigned for neously time values must be respected or 
know, and know that we know is every- your lessons; then note his look of joy the singers could not keep together 
thing and in everything.” The violin and his willingness to assist you to dig Moreover, these singers are obliged to 
student is too much inclined to get his for a real knowledge of music. It wil follow the director’s beat, so that there 
impressions from the violin copy only; be a great day for both of you; he will will be a common standard for all 
sometimes condemning the composition always remember when you first showed whereas solo singers expect the director 
before having studied the work as a a desire to know your pieces thoroughly, to follow them, no matter what liberties 
whole When reading his part with the and it will be a red-letter day for you they take with the time 


ters, halves and whole . 

tion with rests. No exercise w“ st 
dropped until it can be played P er ' c j 
in time. After these elementary 
exercises have been mastered, tno« 
cult ones can be taken up. TIk P7 
difficulty is that violin students an “ ' 
ers do not commence to pay much a 
tion to the time, until the pupil is a 
vanced so far technically that ms 
cises are beyond his ability to PW 
in time. The teacher does not like tor 
the pupil back to a point where tj*^ 


cises would be sufficiently easy t< 

assistance of' an^accompanist, the vio- when you decide to stop slipping and The best class of musicians n > \° C0Unt thc time correc,1 >' 1 * 

liniot is nften so busy trying to control groping through the works of the mas- time are pianists and __ ^ard does not like to be put ^back 

“In suck c* 5 * 


linist is often so busy trying to control groping tnrougn tne worn ot tne mas- time are pianists and organists »] „ » ., ” - n « his 

technical difficulties that he has no ears ters in a shameful, superficial manner, much accompanying, and orchesirM musi- atTocio'usly 


t of t 
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f^FlNTEREST TO VIOLINISTS 1 

This advertisement changed monthly. 

We have our advertisements here in order to 

GET ACQUAINTED 

with every violinist no matter where he 
may be, as we have in our large estab¬ 
lishment something he desires. 

NOW IS THE TIME 


WHICH ALSO SHOW TO YOUR FRIENDS 

HUBU5T GEMUNDER 82 SONS 

Studio: 141 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


FINE OLD VIOLINS 



Belgian School of Violin 


On Easy Payments 
30 Days Free Trial 


rtave your name entered for the receiving o\ 
v small packages of new music ON SALE dur 
i professional season, no guarantee as to amo 
be kept; discount is the best obtainable; the o 
iponsibility the small amount of postage; retu 


^ st °P the sending ai 
Thousands of teachers re 
this way; they say it 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR FUTURE 



very good idea is for the teacher to 
compromise the matter, by giving only 
a certain portion of the lesson to a re¬ 
view of the very first elementary exer¬ 
cises and forcing the pupil to count the 
time correctly and keeping him on each 
lesson until it is thoroughly mastered, no 
matter how long it takes. Pupils do not 
like to be put back, and teachers, for 
business reasons, do not like to put them 
back. No pupil will object to a reason¬ 
able amount of review work, however, if 
it is explained to him that it is for the 
purpose of teaching him to play in time. 

Students of the violin and other melody 
instruments are at a disadvantage in 
learning to play in time, because they 
do so much practice alone, without any 
accompaniment. It is a great temptation 
to them not to hold long sustained notes 
to their full value, not to observe rests, 
etc. In this way they get very careless in 
observing time values. For this reason 
they should lose no opportunity of play¬ 
ing with others, if they would improve 
their time. Playing with an orchestra, 
even if it is only a Sunday-school orches¬ 
tra, will help their time greatly, for it is 
like keeping step in marching; they will’ 
be obliged to keep up with the others or 
drop out altogether. The opportunity to 
practice with a students’ orchestra should 
be looked upon as a great piece of luck 
by the violin student, seeking to learn 
to play in time. Practicing with a string 
quartet, or any form of ensemble work, 
will greatly help. The student should 
lose no opportunity to play with piano or 
organ accompaniment, or with the accom¬ 
paniment of another violin in violin duets. 
If none of these helps are available, he 
should try and join a chorus or glee club, 
if he can sing, for the help it would give 
him in recognizing time values. Dancing 
also helps the student’s time and sense of 
rhythm. 


Maud Powell’s Persistent 
Practice 

Maud Powell, the foremost of Amer¬ 
ican violinists, is a firm beiiever in con¬ 
stant practice, no matter where she hap¬ 
pens to be located. The famous record 
of Paderewski—seventeen hours a . day 
practice—has been to her an inspiration. 
Musicians enjoy a story she tells on her¬ 
self. She was staying in the summer at 
a country place. Every morning she 
went through her customary exercises. 
Every morning a boy employed about 
the place “doing chores” passed her open 
window, and heard her working away at 
something which in the course of a few 
days he learned to identify. When he 
heard her playing it every morning for 
more than a week he could no longer 
contain himself, and as he passed the 
open window he shouted: “Aw, say, can’t 
ye play it yit ?”—Evening Post (New 
York). 


Reproducing Violin Tone 

Makers of sound-reproducing records 
have found that violin music is difficult 
to catch in its full strength when a violin 
is played in the ordinary way. To remedy 
this difficulty they have adopted a special 
device. The body of the violin is re¬ 
moved and for it is substituted a tube 
that leads to a diaphragm whence a horn 
directs the sound toward the receiving 
machine. 

The bridge rests upon the tube, and they 
say that records taken with this apparatus 
reproduce the music more perfectly than 
those taken from an ordinary violin. 

A similar attachment has been made 
for the ’cello .—Violin World. 


GRADUATING PRESENTS 

If the article^is a useful one, it is still more acceptable. 

If also it is enduring, the longer will the giver be remembered. If the article 
be somewhat out of the ordinary—so much the better. 

In May and June of each year it has always been our privilege to supply a 
number of TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS for Graduation Gifts. These 
cabinets are immeasurably useful to any one having the handling of music. 

They are simple, practical, and convenient; and are dustproof. The music is 
held safe and orderly, where it can be quickly and unerringly found when wanted. 

They will last a lifetime. # They also are handsome pieces^oHurniture, an 
Antdeal gift forany°mSsic Toier.^ m appearanCe * an no un u ^ expensive. 

And last, but not least, one of these cabinets would be a good gift for your own self. 

Catalog No, i describes ij different styles and sizes , with 
pictures and prices, ulaa to have you send for it. 

We also make a superior RECORD CABINET for Talking Machine Discs. A separate container 

for each record. A simple device doing away with albums. Ask for Booklet 1-R. 

TINDALE CABINET CO., Ditson Bldg., 8 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS ALERT FOR HELPS TO MUSICIANS 

Presents in the following premium rewards for the securing of 
Subscriptions at the regular rate of $1.50 each 
A Few Specially Selected 

INDISPENSABLE MUSIC WORKS 


For ONE Subscription 

Album for the Young. Robert Schumann. 
Album of Favorite Pieces. Engelmann. 

Anthems^ and P^lise!™! Tnthem 


122 First Dance t 
12S First Steps in 
128 Four-Hand P 

132 Juvenile Duet Players. 16 Duets. 
137 Little Home Player. 28 pleasing 

139 Mathews’ Standard Compositions. ' 

1, to Vol. VII, Grade 7. Any on 

140 Mathews' Standard Graded Course 


17 Duets. Grade 


142 Modern Dan 

1214 Standard Vo 

1215 Operatic Foi 


159 Si 


il Album. 30 songs, med 
Hand Album. 22 due 
tions. Violin and Pian 
i Repertoire of Popular 
al Repertoire. 31 pian 


19 lZu. 


1218 Selected Classics. Violin and Piano. 

160 Selected Studies. Czerny-Liebling. 

168 StanJard'OperaAibum for Piano. IS pieces. 
1221 Standard Organist. 46 pieces for pipe organ. 
170 Students’ Popular Parlor Album. Violin and 
Piano. 

177 Well Known Fables Set to Music. Spaulding. 
For TWO Subscriptions 

203 Album of Piano Compositions. Edw. Grieg. 


is frot 


12 Brahms’ Hungarian Dances.Twobooks. Any one 


No. For TWO Subscriptions 

1223 Chaminade Album. 

206 Chopin. Lighter Compositions for the Piano. 

207 Church and Home. 18 Sacred Songs. 

212 Concert Album. 25 pieces. Popular or Classical. 

213 Concert Ducts. 150 pages. 24 pieces. 

216 Czerny School of Velocity. 

218 Dictionary of Musical Terms. Dr. H. A.Clarke. 
222 First Recital Pieces. 37 pieces for the piano. 
225 Four Hand Miscellany. 

229 Handel Album. 16 pieces for the piano. 

231 Harmony. A Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
235 Loeschhorn Studies. Op. 65, 66 or 67. 

237 Mason’sTouch and Technic. In 4 Vols. Any 2vols 

239 Masterpieces for the Piano. 25 best known pieces 

240 Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Studies. 

Any five grades. 

241 Modern Drawing Room Pieces. 34 piano pieces 
243 Mozart Sonatas. Two vols. Either vol. 

247 Nocturnes. Chopin. 

250 Preparatory School of Technic. I. Phillip. 

| 261 Songs Without Words. Complete. Mendelssohn. 

265 Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 

Mathews. 

266 Standard Fifth andSixth Grade Pieces. Mathews 

273 Tranquil Hours. Quiet Piano Music Collection. 

274 Two Pianists. 26 Brilliant Concert Duets. 

275 Waltzes. Complete. F. Chopin. 

276 Young Virtuoso, The 

For THREE Subscriptions 

305 Chats with Music Students. Thos. 

1210 Great Pianists on Piano Playing. ; 

313 History of Music. W. J. Baltzell. 

315 Leschetizky Method of Piano Playi 


F^ Cooke. 

Leschetizky Method of Piano Playine. 
Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios. J. F. Cooke 
Organ Player. Pipe Organ Collection. P.W. Orem 
1229 New Organist. Pipe Organ Collection. Whitney. 
339 Standard History of Music. J. F. Cooke. 

341 Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces. E. B. Perry 
, 343 Virtuoso Pianist. C. L. Hanon. 


VALUABLE MUSICAL NECESSITIES AT COST 


idded to the price of The Etude or of any dub of 
magazines when order is sentgto us. One offer only 
tllowed with each subscription. Order by the number. 
FOR 5 CENTS ADDITIONAL 
Add 5 cents to your remittance and we will send 
the choice of any ONE of the following musical 

101 Clarke’s Pronouncing Mueical Dictionary. A 

,03 Keyboard Chart!** Invaluable to the Beginner. 

105 Pocket Biography of Beethoven. 

106 Pocket Biography of Wagner. 

107 Pocket Biography of Chopin. 

108 Pocket Biography of Liszt. 

FOR 10 CENTS ADDITIONAL 
Etchings, suitable for framing and decorating music 
rooms and studios. Size 11 z 14. 

51 Harmony 59 Che 

52 FranzLiszt(standin, ' 

53 Visions of Wagner 
56 Beethoven—The 

Approaching Stor 
FOR 15 CENTS ADDITIONAL 
103 Album of Favorite Compositions. Piano. Engel- 

178 Album of Favorite Pieces. Piano. J. S. Bach. 
275 Complete Waltzes of Chopin. 14 pieces. 

124 First Parlor Pieces. 34 piano pieces. 


.9 Chopin 
12 Her First I 


3ach. (Leefson). 

or Pieces. 17 Duets. Grades 3-4. 


154 Practic 
163 Singers 


Kohler. Vol. I. 


R 15 CENTS ADDITIONAL 

!8 Standard Opera Album. 15 pieces from 

11 Standard Organist, 43 pipe organ pieces 

11 Standard Vocalist. 50 songs. Medium 

12 Studies and Study Pieces. A. S. Schi 

’0 Students’ Popular Aibum. Violin and 


3 First Pieces it 
,0 Mathews’ Sta 
Vol. I, Grac 


toVoI-pC, Grade 10. Any 


.6 School of Velocity. Op. 299. G. Czerny. 

15 Selected Studies. Loeschhorn. 2 vols. Any on 
10 Sonata Album. Vol. I. 15 sonatas by Hayd 
Mozart, Beethoven. 

14 Writing Book for Music Pupils (complete), i 

' FOR 35 CENTS ADDITIONAL 

15 Four-Hand Miscellany. 

19 MasterpiecesforthePiano. 5 best known piece 
Compiled by Phillips. 

: 1 Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios. J. F. Cook 
15 Selected Works of Chopin. 


(7 Touch and Technic. Dr, Wm. Mason. 4 volumes 
13 Virtuoso n piInist m (complete). C. L. Hanon. 
FOR 50 CENTS ADDITIONAL 

18 Descriptive Analyses of PianoWorks. E.B. Perry 
10 First Studies in Music Biography. Thos. Tapper 
15 Great Pianists on Piano Playing. J. F. Cooke 

19 Organ Repertoire. Pipe Organ Collection. 

19 Standard History of Music. J. F. Cooke. 
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__ object ot 

profession, unless ; 
already. From v 
comparative begin) 




likely s. 


done' by a really 
liave greatly ‘ ' 


violin be- 
. naturally could 
letter the repair- 

_, However it is 

the sluing of the cracks 
iolfn to have a fuller and 
higher bridge would 

_ e more brilliant, and 

■what 'harder. If your violin is a 
made Instrument, ” 


t’ repairer 


the repairs were fi 


out hearing you play and knowing somt ruing 
of vour character, talent, and personality, all 
of which count for so much in making a suc¬ 
cess in music. You say that you have i 
tenor voice and are fond of singing, 
being the case, 1 have no doubt tha 
would do better to study voice cultu 
vour age, than to study the violin. 

S“33SSf*f;S 

obtain good instruction nor mar rue rigui it N olie can gi ve you an 





class? 


,, R _As von are unable to decipher 
sadly' the inscription on the la bel ie 
lolin, I am unable to help you. rt, e neaies 
I.— ’, ...... fl-u to n- is “Moug< 

’ Wed 


a that 

t seeing it. 
iu say your 

Chicago, 1 which Is* the°nearest°large^ity ‘itU? thfexampte 

tr home town, and try to obtain employ- “"™™S and hearing much good music, 
which would enable you to study mus e ot 1 ■ e ^rea ^ opera are often effective.in 

-- "playing SS ?%£ & P- 

..ouTd’’possibly VZLTL&Z 
professional musician. sweet and bitter experiences of life. 


Make Your Hair Beautifully 
Wavy and Curly Over Night 

Try the new way—the Silmerine way— 
and you’ll never again use the ruinous 
heated iron. The curliness will appear 
altogether natural. 

Liquid Silmerine 

is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 

did dressing for th 
bottle. Sold bj ’ 




.. really good teacher. 

er, either of viol!- 

could advise y ' 


kept'taTthe~first position! it also depends o^the amount of*time he has at his disposal, 
much on the talent of the pupil, Ins age, Most vio ii n teachers are busy teaching, and 
elligence and the amount of time he has if they keep up their V iolin practice, they have 

.that no exact rule can be fixed. only an hour or so daily to give to the piano. 

■ the average pupil, attending the j canno t advise you unless I know how much 
)lic schools, and with only an hour, or an time you have to spare. If the violin is to be 
ir and a half, for practice, should be kept your maln instrument, you ought to spend 
_ the first position for one year, where he three or fcur times as much time in violin 
has onlv one lesson a week. Some pupils practice as you do in piano practice. 2. As to 
” — - Wam tmd --—- of perfection you ought t| 


The Schomacker Piano is a , poortl) 
product of seventy-eight years bow make 
of careful cultivation, main- aoeAn< 
taining at all times the highest 
musical standards. 

Its leadership is unques¬ 
tioned; its quality unrivaled. 

THE SCHOMACKER PIANO CO. 

Established 1838 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


i mu Limn. — •- bow j(. j g self-evident tbat .. in. ...... 

n- wound up too tight, and had not been side issue . you ca nnot expect 
struck by some heavy object, while lying on flajghea pianist unless you put a 

the table, as you describe, the fact that it — — **• •> — ’ - 

broke at the point was no doubt due to some 
defect in the wood. The point of the bow is 
very delicate and fragile, and if there is any 
crack or weak place in the wood at^that part 

very rarely’ happens, howevef, and most bows 
are y broken by P being dmiped^on^ the^ Jioint. 


the i 


u The Etude Violin Department 
r 11)15. 4. Orchestra playing 

s’sariiv ruin one for solo playing, 
- ' ‘ playing 


exclusively and does no solo 
members of our symphony or 
daily the coneertmeisters, do a 
solo work, many of them with _ 
success. It also depends very much — - —- 
kind of orchestra playing you do. If you play 
In an orchestra composed of artists, and play 
music of the highest character, it ought to 
help rather than hinder your solo playing, 
provided you do solo work too. But if by 
orchestra playing you mean grinding away in 
a theatre orchestra once or twice a day, or 
in an amateur orchestra composed of half- 
taught amateurs, it would be pretty 


become a 
_ »at deal of 

..mm v „ ... 3. For producing perfect fifths, 

.vour nut and bridge must be at perfect right 
angles to the strings, the surface of the finger¬ 
board must be absolutely level, and the entire 
violin In perfect adjustment and playing order. 
The strings must be perfectly ' 
defects, and It Is necessar 
strings lie at tbe proper disunite W au. >. 
tile strings are too far apart on tbe bridge 
and nut, it is next to impossible for violinists 
with small finger tips to finger fifths in tune, 
no elm finger will not cover both strings 
if any of these conditions are lack- 
mnot expect to play perfect fifths, 
dollnists often have A ' -. ‘ 


ilso that I 
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nothing classic, only tha 
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■ qiially. 

•laying. The Tj f a best violinists^often have to try several 
lestras, espe- i eng ths of string, one after the other, before 
great deal or they fi nd strings which will give perfect fifths, 
distinguished , t wou i d be a revelation to the student if he 
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Your Music Is Torn! 
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injure y 
best cr - 


M. L. C.—The works by Sevcik and Kayser 
you are studying are very good. You would 
also find it an advantage to study Schradieek's 
Scales. 2. For easy pieces you might get 
Dancla’s Six Little Fantasias and Six Airs 

- , ■ ,, , . Varies, the Singelde arrangement of Faust, 

■s, it would be pretty apt to Berceuse in Gf by Reynard, and pieces of that 
o playing. 5. The pupil had grade , 3. if, as you say> your teacher is a 
during his private prac- good judge of violins, he should be able to 
™ _.x for $lop which would answer your 



.It would be an advantage 

count aloud during the lesson hovi --— 

could then hear if he was counting correctly. nn canno t p, 

6. In regard to the young man who is study¬ 
ing with you, who bonds his thumb inward 
instead of outward (I suppose you mean the 
right thumb, although you did not state), I 
would say that this Is one of the most difficult 
things to get a pupil to do right, especially 
he has been doing it wrong for years. T tual _ tue 

right thumb must bend out and not be curved become glazed 


e you 


ught t 


With 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the Boiled, discolored, faded or aged com¬ 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad¬ 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized —*— 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
Used by refined women who pref 
naturalness. Have you tried it T 

Mercolized Wax LV.”?.?? 


learn when y 
Buy the best 


mce, you will 
_sin, just as a 
t becomes dull. 


in in 


concave manner. 


utely compels them. Explain 
yourpupil the Importer- -* |j|jjWj 


of holding the thumb 
Call his attention to 


re-haired _ 

you gain expe 
our bow needs 
his razor when . 
rosin in an oblong wooden uu*. 
irface of the rosin does not 
r oily, but that tbe bow hair 
the rosin at every stroke over 
— - -ow lightly over the rosin and 
Uckly. Fifteen or twenty times over 

. Your daily practice should bo 

‘ ' , ln good 

it needs it, and no exact rule* 1 can 'be'^latd 
give a distinc- 
“ " violin. 


■s bold" 


. D.—In executing spiccato there is a slight cates w 
•(linent of the arm as well as the wrist, in Schuber 
very rapid form of spring bowing only the with a 1 


the roSin befc 

sufficient, if t— .. VUK 

mdition ; but the time to rosiu 
needs It, and no exact rul 
down. 6. Tbe mute is used to 
tone color to the tones 
h differ greatly from Its c 
all compositions the 


irdino 


.5 used. A slight 

will set tbe stick of the 
it is this vibration 
character. Spring 


Ing c 


is bowing its 


riddle of _ - 

_ point of balance near the 

middle, where tills bowing can be best pro¬ 
duced, and this point must be found by experi¬ 
ment by the violinist. I am afraid you cannot 
learn this bowing without a good teacher, as 
many students of the violin fail to learn it 
even with good Instruction. 2. It takes an 
experienced violinist to know when to apply the 




The •cello 
in fact it is , 
sical instruments. 


between the violin am 
nore difficult tha 
of the most diffic 



r indi- 


SasSssFr 

ing the instrument. If^onr v?oH« lthout see - 

be so slight that you would .hi tone mi «lit 
Variation from normal inftecase n°f ti0 P 
necks is very common, but thairV. 01 violin 

than normal. All violin necks aho '’ ter 

- r- Cremona makers were m!,,h of 

held in they are at present, and ? 01 ? er than 

have had the necks lengthened ^ lnstru “ents 


various forms of bowing unless they ai - 
cifically marked in the music. 3. In the e 
ample 'from Brahms which you send use tl 
spring bow entirely from the wrist. 4. In tl 
passage from Vleuxtemps use “firm staccati 
bowing, that is, all the notes as far as t! 
slur extends are to be played In one bo- 
picking out the notes with dots above thei 
with an extremely short motion of the hai 
from the wrist. 5. In Wieniawski’s Kuiawi i 
the pizzicato is done with the second fii 
the right hand, while the 
the ordinary manner. 
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NEW WORKS. 

Advance of Publication Offers— 
May, 1916. Sp ! 


Artistic Vocal Album . 

Child's Own Book of Great Musicians— 

Thos. W. Tapper—Single Vol. 

Complete . 

Children’s Harmony Book— 

Preston Ware Orem 

Choir Movement Selections . 

Easy Octave Studies for the Pianoforte. . 
Melodious Four Hand Pieces—Koelling. 
Melodious and Progressive Studies for 
Various Purposes—M. Greenwald. . 

New Pour Hand Album. 

New Method for the Pianoforte— 

A. Schmoll 

Preparatory Octave Studies, Op. 1105— 
Sartorio 


Progressive Piano Student. 

Sacred Two Part Songs . 

School of Violin Technics, Book X— 

Henry Schradieck 
Short Melodious Studies for the Piano¬ 
forte—Max P. Heller . 

Standard First Grade Pieces . 

Twenty-five Melodious Pieces, Op. 50— 
A. Schmoll 


$.35 
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Music on Sale 

For teachers who have little time or in¬ 
clination to hunt for material at a music 
store the ON SALE plan as conducted 
by the Theodore Presser Company is most 
convenient, economical and satisfying. 
Under this plan it is possible for the 
teacher to have a small section of a music 
store right in the home or studio without 
expense except for transportation and no 
obligation to keep or pay anything not 
actually used, and no final settlement until 
the close of the individual teacher’s work¬ 
ing season, be it spring or fall. The 
plan has been a source of untold con¬ 
venience to thousands of active teachers 
and each year witnesses an increase in 
the number of those who take advantage 
of its terms. 

Teachers are cordially invited to write 
for a circular giving conditions in detail. 
The ON SALE plan puts the teacher in 
direct touch with the specially selected 
and well edited publications of the fore¬ 
most house in the production of teaching 
pieces, studies, methods and musical liter- 


Buying Music by Mail 

Those who are in the habit of going in 
person to a store for whatever they need 
in the way of music may not realize 
that however convenient it may seem to 
be able to step into a store and get what 
is for the moment wanted, it is neverthe¬ 
less true, that much, perhaps most, of 
the music sold is ordered and sent by 
mail, the buyer and seller never seeing 
each other except in a comparatively few 
instances, and then only at rare intervals. 
In fact were it not for the wonderful 
service performed by the mails it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive how musical people other¬ 
wise dependent on the limited supplies 
found in the smaller places would be able 
to keep in touch with the music world 
in general or to get acquainted with new 
material needed in their profession. One 
of the claims for consideration put forth 
by the Theodore Presser Company is its 
adherence to the principle of promptness 
in the execution of all mail orders, and this 
combined with liberality and courteous 
treatment will acoount for the success of 
the company—whose business is almost 
exclusively “mail orders.” Not only are 
such orders filled with every possible des¬ 
patch, but the customer has all the ad¬ 
vantages incidental to a complete stock, 
representing all publishers, both domestic 
and foreign, plus the resources of the 
Presser Catalog which alone through ex¬ 
ceptional practical value attracts a vol¬ 
ume of business not now accorded to any 
other existing enterprise of this nature. 

Summer New 
Music 

During the summer months we will not 
send to our patrons the regular monthly 
new music packages, but our new publi¬ 
cations will only be sent to those who 
especially desire them during the vaca¬ 
tion months. There are a great many 
teachers that are even more active during 
the summer than they are during the 
winter months. To these we should be 
very glad indeed to send all the new 
pubUcations that are issued, if they will 
make that fact known. This has refer¬ 
ence not only to the instrumental music 
but also to the vocal and the octavo and 
violin music. So send in your name if 
you desire to receive our new publications 
Uuring the summer months. 


Roses for Etude Readers 

Spring—the Season of Seasons most 
eagerly welcomed—the Flower Planting 
time—is now with us and through an un¬ 
usually attractive contract made with this 
country’s most famous Rose Specialists, 
we are enabled to offer those of our 
Etude subscribers reading this announce¬ 
ment a set of “Everblooming Roses” 
(White, Pink, Yellow, Crimson, Scarlet, 
etc.), for planting in proper season, de¬ 
livery charges prepaid, FREE for one 
new yearly subscription to The Etude at 
$1.50. 

The Roses comprising this set are 
highly valued because of their fine color 
and exquisite fragrance, bloom freely from 
June until November, are the produce 
of years of experience and special methods 
of culture, resulting in the greatest pos¬ 
sible vitality and 'abundance of bloom. 
See page 323 of this issue for further de¬ 
scription qf our truly wonderful offer. 

New Method for the Piano¬ 
forte. By A. Schmoll 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have under preparation the issuing of 
a very important elementary work for the 
piano by A. Schmoll. This work has been 
adopted in a great many principal con¬ 
servatories in Belgium and in France, and 
has been approved of by many of the 
leading artists. The author himself is an 
officer of public instruction in Paris. The 
work has gone through 28 editions in 
Europe and we have been contemplating 
issuing an American edition of this work 
for many years. The author is very well 
known to many of our readers as a very 
pleasing and interesting writer. He has 
the thoroughness of the Germans and the 
sprightliness of the French. In the orig¬ 
inal edition the work is published in five 
parts, but our edition will be issued in 
only two parts. It is possibly the most 
used work for elementary piano playing 
in France and Belgium. The work will 
he adapted for American use and will be 
published only in the English, rather than 
the French. Our offer now will include 
only the first part, which will contain 
one-half of the work and will take the 
pupil through at least one year’s instruc¬ 
tion. Our special advance on part one 
will be 30 cents, postpaid. 


On Sale Returns 
And Settlements 

Our system of sending music On Selec¬ 
tion for use during the entire teaching 
season is so liberal that there is one con¬ 
dition which we must ask from our 
patrons, and that is that we receive a set¬ 
tlement at least once each season. We 
are not particular when the returns and 
subsequent settlement are made. When¬ 
ever the teaching season ends is satisfac¬ 
tory to us, so long as we receive those 
returns and settlement at least once dur¬ 
ing every twelve months. 

The natural time following the above 
explanation is, of course, during the sum¬ 
mer months with most teachers, and some 
whose term ends earlier than others send 
their returns during the month of May, 
hence these directions preliminary to the 
more complete directions sent out on June 
1st enclosed with our regular monthly 
statement of that date: 

1. Please do not return music that has 
been especially ordered on cash account. 

2. Music that has been used, marked, or 
soiled, in any way rendered unfit for ac¬ 
ceptance by any other patron should not 
be returned. 

8. Wherever possible ship returns 
packed flat and with sufficient covering 
to reasonably insure its receipt undam- 

4. The most important direction of all 
is that THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF THE SENDER IS ON THE OUT¬ 
SIDE OF EVERY PACKAGE RE¬ 
TURNED. With the June 1st statement 
gummed labels for this purpose are fur- 

5. Small parcels should be returned by 
mail at the postage rate, 2 cents an ounce. 
Those packages weighing over four pounds 
should be sent by parcel post, rates for 
which will be supplied by your postmas¬ 
ter varying according to the distance. 
When the weight exceeds four pounds and 
the distance from Philadelphia exceeds 
1,000 miles it would be best to consult 
your express agent, and perhaps divide 
into several packages of less than four 
pounds each and send at printed matter 
rates, two ounces for one cent. 

0. It would simplify the transaction if 
return charges were prepaid on all ex¬ 
press and freight shipments. 

7. Very heavy shipments should be for¬ 
warded boxed by freight. 

Wherever any of our patrons are doubt¬ 
ful as to the best method to pursue in 
making their returns, we invite individual 
correspondence on the subject, or on any 
other subject connected with the supply¬ 
ing of music teachers’ necessities by mail 
on open charge account. Suggestions as 
to more convenient special settlements will 
be cheerfully received. 

25 Melodious Pieces 
Opus 50 By Schmoll 

We will shortly add to the Presser Col¬ 
lection Schmoll’s Melodious Pieces, Op. 
50. These are delightful study pieces ly¬ 
ing in Grades 1 and 2, but chiefly in Grade 
2 and just approaching Grade 3. We have 
only to mention such popular numbers as 
The Little Postillion, Mocking Echo, 
Shepherd’s Repose, March of the Recruits, 
and others, all of which have become very 
popular published separately. This will 
be a most useful volume for any student, 
either for study or recreation. Op. 50 
will be published complete in one volume. 
Our special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 20 cents, postpaid. 

Sacred Two 
Part Songs 

In response to a very general demand 
for a book of sacred numbers in two 
parts, we have in preparation a new vol¬ 
ume edited by Mr. J. C. Warhurst. This 
will contain many original numbers as 
well as arrangements of anthems and 
other sacred works all in two parts with 
a suitable accompaniment for piano or 
organ. For schools and for junior choirs, 
and for the many occasions when tenors 
and basses are not available, this book 
Will prove most useful. Our special in¬ 
troductory price in advance of publication 
will be 15 cents. 


Short Melodious Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By Max P. Heller 

This is an excellent book of studies for 
second grade students, those about ready 
for third grade work. It contains exem¬ 
plifications of various technical and rhyth¬ 
mical figures, such as are met with in 
ordinary piano playing. The studies are 
all short, but at the same time they are 
attractive from the musical standpoint. 
They will prove pleasureable in practice 
and they cannot fail to add to both the 
technic and the musicianship of the stu¬ 
dent. Our special introductory price in 
advance of publication for this volume is 
15 cents, postpaid. 

School of Violin Technics 
Book 1. By Henry Schradieck 

Unlike the piano, the structure of the 
violin has remained unaltered for three 
hundred years. The technical resources 
of the vioiin have developed little in that 
time and the modern master-violinist has 
no more difficulties to master than his 
predecessors. The technical material also 
needs but little addition to standard 
works. On the other hand the methods 
of study have developed enormously within 
even the last ten years. Violin study 
has therefore become much simplified. 
Schradieek’s School of Violin Technics has 
long been a standard work of proven 
worth. By bringing out a revised edi¬ 
tion of it edited by Mr. F. Hahn, a teacher 
well acquainted with the most modern 
developments of violin technic, we feel 
that we are supplying a long-felt want. 
The modern violin student can make much 
more rapid progress than was possible 
in the past by the careful application of 
modern violin methods. All the material 
for his success is to be found in Schra- 
dieck’s School. Advance of publication 
offer on Book 1, of Schradieek’s School 
of Violin Technics, 20 cents. 

Your Renewal 

Does your subscription expire with this 
or an early issue to come? If so, no 
hesitancy should be permitted in placing 
an immediate renewal. The May issue 
shows the trend of The World of Art, 
that the musical profession has been per¬ 
meated with a desire for things new, a 
keen appetite for knowledge of the music 
of to-morrow, and those of you who fail 
to keep in intimate touch with what the 
world is doing musically, will find your¬ 
selves hopelessly in the rear. Regular 
monthly reading of The Etude will keep 
you intimately acquainted with what the 
musical world is doing—planning—saying 
—thinking—ALL AT A GLANCE. 

For the convenience of those desiring 
other periodicals in conjunction with The 
Etude at attractively low combination 
prices, we list below a few specially se¬ 
lected clubs, and additional offers are to 
he found on page 323 of this issue: 


THE ETUDE . 

$ 1.75 

McCall's (free pattern)’...’.’.'..’. 


THE ETUDE . 

Modem Priscilla . 

• • l *2.10 

' ' ' ' 1 Save 40 cU. 

THE ETUDE . 

Mother’s Magazine . 

• • • • l *2.00 

j Save $1.00 

THE ETUDE . 

Modern Priscilla . 

McCall’s . 

*2.45 

. 1 Save 55cts. 

THE ETUDE . 

Woman’s Home Companion. 

• • ■ • l *2.50 

) Save 50cts. 

THE ETUDE . 

Ladies’ World . 

Modern Priscilla . 

" • l *2.75 

.1 Save 75 ch. 

THE ETUDE . 

Delineator . 

Everybody’s . 

Must go to same address 

;; • • l *3.00 

-J Save $1.50 

THE ETUDE . 

• l *3.15 

Modern Priscilla 
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American MagarineT 8 ". 1 ™.'.'! i! 
Must go to same address 

j *3.25 

• • • . 5 Save $1.25 
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Pictorial Review . 

” ” l *3.75 

.) Save 75 cts. 
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Foreign 
Music 

The price on all music published in the 
war zone has advanced. Thus far we 
have not increased our prices, although 
most of the supply houses have advanced 
their prices since the beginning of the 
war. We are now obliged to increase the 
price on everything that is published 
abroad. This includes the cheap editions 
such as Peters, Steingraber, etc., and ail 
French, English, and German music pub¬ 
lished in sheet form. It is almost iuir 
possible at the present time to procure 
any music from Europe. The freights 
have advanced enormously, three and four 
fold. It takes three or four times as long 
to procure the music and it is impossible 
in many cases to procure the music at 
all. This difficulty of foreign music will 
continue during the present war. Our 
prices are not greatly increased, but the 
main difficulty is in procuring the music 
at all. So we will ask the indulgence of 
our patrons on aU this class of music 
until the war is over. We make every — Q Book of 

effort to fill orders, but cannot promise ^ nUa s UWn B 
the best service for music published in 
Europe. 


Progressive Marketing 

LD fashioned people may never get away fr° m th< ; 

1 fashioned idea of going to the village store for everything 
they want. The village store is all right and should be 
supported but there are hundreds of things which progres 
people want. They learn of these things through advertise 
ments and buy them by mail even though the manufacturer 
may live three thousand miles away. . ,, > 

The Etude goes to the homes of progressive, well-t 
people. Progressive because they take an active interest in one 
of the newest of arts. Well-to-do because it takes some mean 
to indulge one’s self in musical art. . . o , r _ 

The Etude offers many buying opportunities in its a 
tisements in every issue. Are you taking advantage of the 
and are you writing ‘I saw it in THE ETUDE in your ordering 
letter ? 


Great Musicians 

These new books by Thomas Tapper 


have aroused a very cordial response from 
teachers of young folks. Bach, Mozart 
and Schubert have now appeared,—Men¬ 
delssohn, Schumann and Handel 


Melodious and Progressive 
Studies for Various Purposes 
By M. Greenwald 

Mr. M. Greenwald has been very 
cessful with his easy teaching pieces and apiece, 
studies. We take pleasure in announcing are ordered , 

i work by this popular writer. It published) the price is 50 cents. 

1*“’* " ,p ' ,ps The books are simply biographies 


Progressive Piano Student 
By Theo. Presser 

The above work we hope to issue during 
the present summer months, so as to 
have it ready for fall teaching. This 
hook is designed especially to follow the 
Beginner’s Book, and will introduce the 


The Musical 
Booklet Library 

This is something we have been anxious 
to do for a long time. The series wifi 
consist of booklets upon important prac¬ 
tical subjects about which we are con¬ 
stantly receiving inquiries. By publishing 
them at a, nominal expense, music workers 
may collect a little working library of 
great value. Suppose a teacher wants to 
give a pupil a little information upon 
pedaling and wants that information for 
the pupil’s home study,—that is, in a little 
more permanent form than a mere studio- 
conversation upon the subject. She sim¬ 
ply prescribes sucli a book as “First Steps 
in Pedal Study;” the price is nominal,— 
10 cents. Maybe the pupil won’t appre¬ 
ciate the teacher who has the good sense 
to recommend such a book! The first 
books in the series will be: 

1. How Edward MacDowell Taught the 

Piano. By Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

2. Progressive Ways for Securing New 

Pupils. By Allan J. Eastman. 

3. Making A Success of the Pupils’ Recital 

By Perlee V. Jervis. 

4. Trills and How They Should Be Played. 
By James Francis Coo 1 — 

Pircf Kfon in thr» Stndv 


consists of eighteen little study pie 
which are intended to exemplify various 
important points in piano playing, all in 
the most elementary manner in progres- 


most cicuicuiatj ,, . . 

order, and adapted for students of printed in the books 
the early second and third grades. Such ara te sheets to be cu . _ 

points as scale study, double notes, re- an fl p as ted in the book. Then the pupil 
peated notes, velocity study, both hands | )in( i s his own book with a cord and 
in treble clef, both hands in bass clef, „ ee( jl e provided. It is the modern “ 

embellishments, syncopations, etc., are all . 

introduced. This is one of the very best 
of the new study books. Our special in¬ 
troductory price in advance of publica¬ 
tion will be 25 cents, postpaid. 

Grove’s Dictionary 
At the New Rate 

The pride of owning a Grove dictionary 
gives inspiration to the purchaser. The 
thought that the greatest library of musi¬ 
cal information in any language is right 
within hand’s reach gives confidence to 
thousands of pleased owners. At the new 
rate of $15.00 for the whole five splendid 
volumes (four thousand pages), makes 
this dictionary one of the most inexpen¬ 
sive books of reference. Three dollars 
down will bring the books right away to 
your music room. The balance of $12.00 
may be paid at the rate of $1.00 a month. 

Why postpone so important a purchase 
when the price is so low and the terms 
so easy? The up-to-date teacher has a 
feeling that the three outstanding things 
in the equipment of a studio are a piano, 
a reading table with Grove and the best 
musical magazines and a good metronome. 

Grove is always a distinguishing mark of 
the teacher’s respect for accurate study. 

Can you afford to be without it? 

Elijah and 
Messiah 

We will undertake during the summer 
months to issue two very large and im¬ 
portant and popular works, Elijah by 
Mendelssohn, and The Messiah by Handel. 

Those persons contemplating producing 
either of these works during the coming 
winter will be interested in this new edi¬ 
tion of ours, as we aim to make these 
editions the best yet published as re¬ 
gards engraving, paper, printing, and ac¬ 
curacy. It is understood, however, that 
only one sample copy will be sent to ad¬ 
vance subscribers. However, if quantities 
are desired for production during the 
coming season, we shall be very glad in¬ 
deed to make special arrangements at 
this time on these editions. Our advance 
price for sample copies of each work is 
30 cents. There will be no deduction if 
both works are ordered. 


^ b0 The a ;7buThe7bTokr;;;| w^ 

Bul ■' - hihtew “ 

grade. All those who have been using 

- * . - - the Beginner’s Book should have at least 

the masters written in the simplest lan- ()ne y of tb is book to see what it is 

guage. The illustrations instead of being jj^e, an( j as our special advance price 

. re issued on sep- ives them a chance to procure one or 

out by the pupil ^ore copies if they wish them at about 

’i”— * u “- !1 the cost of paper and printing, the op¬ 

portunity should not be allowed to go by. 
For 20 cents we will guarantee to send a 
copy of the work postpaid, when pub¬ 
lished. 



The ETUDE’S World Renown 

The above envelope was mailed in Constantinople when the war 
was at its height in Turkey. About one month later the postman 
brought it in to 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Note that no 
street address was on the envelope, no city address, no country, nothing 
to give a clue except the word ETUDE. The envelope contained an 
order for a copy of THE ETUDE from a young Turk. We are con 
stantly receiving letters from all over the world from ETUDE friends 
This probably accounts for the fact that this letter, entirely without 
address, came straight to our doors, although it was mailed in a war-torn 
country five thousand miles away. 


5. First Step in the Study of the Pedals. 

By Carol Sherman. 

6 . Profitable Physical Exercises for Piano 

Students. By Dr. W. IS. 0. Latson. 

~ — ‘ " a Dead Dine In Music Study. 


atic Prose Reading. 

....f Iiichard Mansfield, 

) Use the Metronome Correctly, 
rof. Clarence G. Hamilton, M.A. 


9. How 

The list includes books for teachers, 
students and music lovers. Patrons or¬ 
dering these booklets in advance of pub¬ 
lication may have them at the following 
prices: Two copies for 15 cents, any five 
copies selected for 30 cents, the entire nine 
announced above for 45 cents. The books 
are ready to go to press at once, so they 
will be upon advance offer but a very 
short time. Some of the single copies con¬ 
tain the best of a $2.00 lecture or a $5.00 


Preparatory Octave Studies 
Op. 1105. By Sartorio 

These studies prepare the hand for the 
stretch of the octave. ’This is done by 
-arious devices, such as the arpeggio, 
vith the lower note or the upper note 
held, or by broken octaves, and by hold¬ 
ing down the melody note in an octave 
stretch, etc. Besides this, the studies 
themselves are interesting from the musi¬ 
cal standpoint. There hasn’t been any 
set of studies especially designed for over¬ 
coming this difficulty, and we are very 
glad indeed to present to our readers a 
volume that we know will find a place in 
the repertoire of all progressive teachers. 
Our special advance price is but 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

Artistic Vocal 
Album 

Every effort has been made to render 
this new collection of songs attractive and 
enjoyable. The book is now almost ready, 
but we are continuing our special offer 
during the current month. Some of the 
very best of song writers will be repre¬ 
sented. We have only to mention such 
names as those of Harry Howe Shelley, 
I-'elix Borowski, Ward-Stephens, Tod «■ 
Galloway, Charles Wakefield Cadraan, 
.Tames H. Kogcrs, C. Whitney Coombs, 
Thurlow Lieu ranee, and others, as a guar¬ 
antee of the general excellence of the 
work. Every teacher and student of sing¬ 
ing should possess a copy of this hook 
Our special introductory price is 35 cents, 
postpaid. 

New Four Hand 
Album 

This is a good all-round collection o| 
pianoforte duets lying chiefly in g ra ? 
3 and 4. The pieces are of ail styles,”®- 
every one of them is a real genu * , 
book may be used for recreation® 
amusement and also for the study . 
sight reading and for practice in cnse *j 
playing. They will prove equally JrJJ 
for all purposes. The special introducw. 
price in advance of publication is 20 cen • 
postpaid. 
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PIANO SOLOS 

No. Title Composer Grade Pric< 

13663 Dawn .D. Rowe 1% An 

13254 Weber (Oberon).P. Lawson 2 

13265 Tyrol .P. Lawson 2 

13550 Thuringia .P. Lawson 2 

13555 Tires Little Kittens, 

P. Lawson 2 

13569 Penelope Valse.P. Roconini 2 

13565 Cheerfulness . . P. Roconini 2 % 
13568 Rural Pleasures Galop, 

P. Roconini 2% 

13570 Comet Polka...P. Roconini 2% 

13573 Heimweh .W. Heiser 2% 

13574 Love’s Confession.. W. Lege 2% 
13724 The Little Hunters, Op. 81, 

No. 11 .Th. Kullak 2% 

13295 Legend .H. Ailbout 3 

13296 Chimes.H. Ailbout 3 

13297 Serenata .H. Ailbout 3 

13298 In Viennese Style, 

H. Ailbout 3 

13559 Three Songs Without Words 
(The Pox-glove), 

J, R. Gillette 3 

13566 Fragrance . .. . P. Roconini 3 

13567 Gayety .P. Roconini 3 

13571 Hungarian Dance No. 6, 

13572 Hungarian Dance No. 7, 

J. Brahms 3 

13575 Forgetmenot .Th. Giese 3 

13583 The Village Festival, 

J. P. Lndebuehl 3 
13659 Chirping Birds. E. S. Phelps 3 
13672 Boating on the Lake, Op. 

62, No. 7.Th. Kullak 3 

13579 Valse Bijou. E. Kronke 3% 

13585 Chanson Triste. .L. L. Loth 3% 
13493 Holiday Pleasures, 

13578 Joyous Message, 

■J. H. Matthey 4 
13666 Swan Song, Op. 51, No. 1, 

J. Blumenthal 4 
13668 Spinning Wheel. .J. B. Tait 4 

- Valse Brillante, Op. 202, 

A. Nolck 5 
Starlight . -~ 


13670 We Went to the Zoo, 

G. L. Spaulding 2 
13495 Evening Song, R. Schumann, 


13545 Cavalry Trot, Op. 99, No. K ’ 

C. W. Kern 3 

13601 Installation March, G. N. 

Rockwell, arr. R. Perber 3 
13667 Gavotte (Iphigenia in 

Aulis) .von Gluck 3% 

13671 Cavalry Charge. ,G. J. Liftl 3% 

TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO 


13472 To Victory ..M. Greenwald 2 

13473 Minuetto ...M. Greenwald 2 

13474 Our Boy Scouts, 

M. Greenwald 2 

Polish Hearts, 

M. Greenwald 2 

13476 In Dreamland, 

M. Greenwald 2 

13477 Colonial Days, 

if Greenwald 2 

13478 Priscilla Greenwald 2 

VOCAL 

4 Daddy (Low V-P), 

A. H. Behrend 3 

5 Daddy (Med. V.-Ab), 

A. H. Behrend 3 
18515 A Fahle—Musical Recita¬ 
tion .I. Oliver 3 

13581 The Secret of the Violets, 


13445 Light of My Life, Forever, 

I. B. Wilson 3 

13461 Drifting. H. W. Petrie 3 

13499 Sleep in Perfect Peace, 

J. P. Lndebuehl 3 
13507 ’O Sole Mio. ,E. Di Capua 3 
13513 The Good Little Boy, 


VOCAL DUET 

58 The Battle Eve.T. Bonheur 3 .< 

PART SONGS, WOMEN’S VOICES 
10789 To My Beloved, 

R. S. Morrison 3 -1 

1 Wedding Bells.. .A. Wooler 3 
7 Polka Serenade, 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelph 
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Standard First Grade 
Piano Pieces 

This is the most recent volume in our 
popular standard series printed from the 
special large plates. It will prove to 
be the best and most complete assemblage 
of first grade pieces in all styles ever 
issued. The numbers are chiefly by con¬ 
temporary writers. AU are bright and 
sparkling, with not a dry number in the 
whole book. Such a volume as this may 
be placed in the hands of the young 
student with perfect confidence. The 
pieces are so good that the player will 
be impelled to work upon them without 
any urging. Our special advance price 
is 20 cents, postpaid. 

Choir Movement 
Selections 

We still have a few copies on hand 
of the collection of four of our best church 
anthems of medium difficulty, bound in 
one book under the above name. The 
retail value of these four anthems is 55 
cents, and so long as these copies last 
we will dispose of them for 15 cents each. 
The four compositions: “It Is a Good 
Thing to Give Thanks,” by Patty Stair; 
“Joy to the World,” by E. A. Mueller; 
“Rejoice, the Lord is King,” W. Berwald; 
“He, Watching Over Israel,” from “Elijah,” 
by F. Mendelssohn, have been selected 
from our entire catalog as being not 
only of moderate difficulty, but most melo¬ 
dious. The sale of each of these in in¬ 
dividual sheet form has been thousands of 
copies. 

Metrochrones 

At the request of a number of musical 
authorities we have had manufactured a 
new model of metronome, beating with 
absolute regularity, scientifically correct, 
running three hours without winding. 
This instrument is not intended to dis¬ 
place the ordinary metronome. It occu¬ 
pies a position parallel to that of a chro¬ 
nometer to a watch. Each instrument is 
thoroughly tested before leaving the fac¬ 
tory. Price, $6.00 net, without bell; $7.50 
net with bell. Weight three pounds, by 
parcel post additional. Owing to the war 
our supply of these will soon be exhausted, 
so order early. It is not unlikely that 
there will soon have to be a raise in the 
price of all metronomes. 


Easy Octave Studies 
for the Pianoforte 

It is well to take up the study of octave 
playing as early as possible, but there 
are very few books of octave studies which 
are suitable for the purpose. Most of 
the octave books are too difficult to he 
taken up very early in the course. In 
the compilation of this new work it has 
been our aim to select octave studies from 
all possible sources and to make a gen¬ 
uinely easy book, such a book as can be 
taken up to good advantage just as soon 
as the student is able to span an octave 
with any degree of comfort. The studies 
in this book are not dry and merely tech¬ 
nical, but they are really musical and in¬ 
teresting to play. This book will be suit¬ 
able to precede any of the standard books 
on octave playing. Our special advance 
price is 15 cents, postpaid. 


Melodious Four Hand Pieces 
By Koelling 

We will issue a .posthumous work by 
this most popular writer of music. There 
is always a demand for compositions along 
the line of Diabelli’s easy duets, and this 
new set of studies by Koelling is ■ very 
similar to the Diabelli easy duets that 
have been popular for the last century. 
They are just as melodic, just as rich in 
harmony, and just as instructive. In fact, 
they are much more suited to the Amer¬ 
ican pupil and for present day use. There 
are twelve numbers in the book and they 
are in the second grade. The character¬ 
istics of these studies are especially the 
pleasing part that the pupil has to play, 
with the richest harmony in the teacher’s 
part. They are both entertaining and in¬ 
structive. Our special advance price is 
but 15 cents, postpaid. 


Children’8 Harmony Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 

A very gratifying interest in advance 
of publication has been shown in this 
work, and we would advise all who are 
interested in elementary harmony to take 
advantage of the special introductory 
price. .We hope to have the book ready 
by the early summer at the very latest, 
as it is now well advanced in prepara¬ 
tion. In this work special stress will be 
laid upon the analysis of intervals, chords, 
etc., in order to lay a solid foundation 
at the very beginning for all future 
theoretical work and as a guide to at¬ 
tempts at practical composition. Every¬ 
thing is presented in as plain a manner 
as possible. All definitions and principles 
are given clearly, and in few words. There 
will be copious musical examples through¬ 
out and plenty of work will be assigned 
to the student in each chapter. Our spe¬ 
cial introductory price in advance of pub¬ 
lication is 30 cents, postpaid. 


New Etude 
Prize Contest 

We would call attention again to our 
new Etude Prize Contest. Manuscripts 
are being received in goodly numbers, al¬ 
though the time for the close of the Con¬ 
test is not until August first. We would 
urge upon all composers to be represented 
in this Contest, whether they are experi¬ 
enced writers or beginners in the art. The 
classes are so arranged as to afford an 
opportunity for composers whose styles 
and tastes in writing are widely at vari¬ 
ance. Every manuscript which is sent in 
will receive the closest attention and ab¬ 
solutely impartial judgments will be ren¬ 
dered in all cases. The announcement of 
the Prize winners will be made as soon 
as possible after the close of the Con¬ 
test and all manuscripts not found avail¬ 
able will be promptly returned to the 
senders. 


Special Offer 
Withdrawn 

As announced last month, our new 
anthem collection, entitled ANTHEM 
TREASURY is now withdrawn from spe¬ 
cial advance of publication offer, and is 
on the market to be sold regularly. A 
large number of advance orders have been 
filled, and we should be pleased to send 
a copy on inspection to any of our patrons 
who desire it. This is the eighth of our 
series of low priced anthem collections, 
perhaps the most used and popular series 
of such music as has ever been published 
anywhere. Notwithstanding the low price, 
a large number of most attractive selec¬ 
tions are included in this volume. There 
is no padding in any of these compila¬ 
tions, which perhaps accounts for the in¬ 
creased sale over books of like nature 
published heretofore. When we say that 
of the series of seven works heretofore 
published under this series, that they sold 
iu the hundreds of thousands their value 
can be better appreciated. We will sell 
any of these volumes at $1.80 per dozen, 
transportation not prepaid, or we will 
send one each of the entire series of eight 
as an introductory copy for $1.00 post- 


Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., of 
The Etude, published monthly at Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. 

Editor —James Francis Coi 
Managing Editor— None. 

.Business Manager— None. 

Publisher— Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
Owners: 

Theodore Presser. Philadelphia. 

E. II. Presser, Philadelphia. 

Wire. E. Hetzell, Philadelphia. 

Geo. W. Norton, Philadelphia. 

J. Cutler Fuller, Philadelphia. 

James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent, or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 

N0n6 ' THEO. PRESSER CO„ 

(Signed) Theo. Pressek, President. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of March, 1916. 

1,1 ' (Signet!) Jas. D. Winchbll. 

ssion expires January 21, 1917.) 
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Bissell’s 

Vacuum 

Sweeper 


For Big and Little Cleaning Jobs 

Once a broom and dustpan were 
considered efficient carpet cleaners; 

now thej^ are obsolete, Equip^ yourself 

BISS ELLS Vacuum 8 SWEEPER*?^ 
CARPET SWEEPER. 

Use the dustless Vacuum Sweeper for 
the regular, general cleaning—that ex- 


Easy? Try it - BISSELL’S stands for 
quick, comfortable, efficient cleaning. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners (with 
and without brush) at S7.50 and S9.00. 
Carpet Sweepers, S2.75 to ?5.25. Slightly 
higher in the West, South and in Canada. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Booklet on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices In the World 
Dept. 190, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too ( 251 ) 


Bissells Equipment 



You Can Weigh i 

Exactly What f 

You Should 

You can, I know you can, b< 
cause I have reduced 32.000 woi 

mtificallyfnaturally, widiout drugs, in the privacy 

You Can Be 

So Well! 

— if ^u^only ^knew how 
vitality-—at the same time 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Susanna Cocroft 

Dept, 29. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




Caught 51 Rats One Week 

Trap resets itself; 22 inches high. Will 
last for years. Can’t get out of order. 
Weighs 7 pounds. 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. 
This trap does its werk, never fails and is 
always ready for the next rat. When rats 
and mice pass device they die. Rats are 

catchers should be in every school building. 

Mouse catcher, KHnehes high, $ 1 ? Money 
baok if not satisfied. 

H. D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 
BOX 566 SCRANTON, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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JUMMER SCHOOL^ 

1 

teui 

isl® 
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J | WESTERN AND SOUTHERN ] 
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AMERICAN 

CONSERVATORY 

/MUSIC 


Chicago's Foremost School ofMusic 
and Dramatic Art 

OFFERS Courses in 
U Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Public School Mu sic, Dra- 

Normd f T rVining^ School 
colleges. Diplomas and 

Summer 
Normal Session 



BLANCHE D1NGLEY MATHEWS 

Summer Course for Piano Teachers 

CHICAGO 

July 31st to August 12th 

Suite 800, Lyon and Healy Building, Jackson Blvd. 

For circular and further information 

Address, BLANCHE DINGLEY MATHEWS 29 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 


Effa Ellis Perfield 
PEDAGOGY 

based on Inner Feeling, Reasoning 
ind Drills, teaches teachers how to teach 
Keyboard Harmony Harmonic DleUtlon 

Melody Building Melody Dictation 

Bight Singing by t'hords 
Rhythm and Rhythmic^ Dictation 

1 JULY SUMMER SCHOOL 

I Not a correspondence course nor a Kin- 
1 dergarten System. Diploma issued under 

iteTby the Chicago Board of Education. 

Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Inc. 

960-965 Mcl’lurg Bldg. 

218 8. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 



THE MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ARTS 

MARY WOOD CHASE, DIRECTOR—Author of “Natural Law. in Piano Technic.” 

STUDENTS MAY REGISTER AT ANY TIME 

Complete Courses in all branches of music and dramatic art. Coaching students for 
concert stage. Special Normal Course for Teachers. 

For Year Book address the Secretary. 

630 FINE ARTS BUILDING .... ... CHICAGO 


THOMAS NOBLE MacBURNEY 

In addition to his regular artist and student classes, will conduct a 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


culty recitals, i 


«, 609 Fine Arts Building, C 



TORY 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN THROUGHOUT ENTIRE YEAR. 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
FACULTY OF EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION AND ABILITY. 

DORMITORY FOR LADIES. 

If you are really serious about a musical education and your own success in the profession you 


I FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 


214 W. Broadwi 


Frederic Woodman Root 

ANNOUNCES THE TEN-DAT SESSION OF A 

NORMAL CLASS 

For Singers and Teachers of Singing, 
to be held on alternate days from 
July 5th to 26th, 1916 

re but little understood in the 

ntial principles for the development of a 
not the obvious things but those which 

a ordinary opportunities anc 
Mr. ^Root’s class is to equip singers and 

Circulars upon application 

KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER SPRY“ 
MUSIC SCHOOL Chicago 

SUMMER TERM-June 26 to July 29 

PIANO—Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont 
VIOLIN-Hugo Kortschak 
VOICE—Cora M. Libberton 


Announce Summer Sessions 
in the June Issue 

* TH ? HADLEY SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 

Violin and Dramatic Art. SUMMER NORMAL 
at 7th, 1916. Recitals and Lectures. 

:retary, 73 Auditorium Building, Chicago, HI. 


ROY DAVID B ROWN 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS AND SERIOUS STUDENTS 

Ten weeks, from June 19 to August 26 

For fnrtfc,. ' t Up ‘ •" ma F r '8‘»« r at any time and for a shorter period if desired, 
ror further information address, ROY DAVID BROWN, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chief- 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSK 

CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 

W * 26th t0 July 24th ^ Cdal R °<“ f<>' Summer Work) 

catakg^rel 0 CE VI0LIN ~ THEORY ~ PUBLIC SCH00L MUSIC 

-f- e * s registrar .... .. 509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG 


J^OMMLCONSERVATORTTraT^TF* 



CLARA BAUR, Foundress 

Faculty of International Reputation 

All Departments Open Throughout the Sum 

Elocution —MU S I C—Languages 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


M1SSJERTHA BAU R. Directress, Highland 

ffhan addrooatnfr _ m . __ 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advTrtl^T 


* vm ^aiaiogue ana circular ftoaro, . 

Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, V, 
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UM MER SCHOOL 

NEW YORK I 




Claude 

Warford 

Tenor-Teacher 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York 

Special Summer Course 


ncingjjto. Y Two Brst-otaa. hotelsf irereral boar 


Mary Chontrelle Armstrong “t 



Teachers now being enrolled for Six Weeks’ Summer Courses. New York, June 19th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 7th. A 20 weeks’ course will begin October 1st, in New York. 

ADDRESS: 100 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK TELEPHONE CIRCLE 2634 


A Summer Course 

WITH 

Mr. Perlee V. Jervis 

In response to a widely-ex¬ 
pressed demand, Mr. Jervis, 
well known to Etude readers 
as an authority upon modern 
pianoforteinstruction (notably 
the Mason Method), will con¬ 
duct a summer course. Pupils 
should be registered as far in 
advance as possible. For spe¬ 
cial terms, reservations, etc., 
address 

HELEN JERVIS, Secretary 
Steinway Hall, New York City, N. Y 0 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

5-,-facing Central Park, 

which is the finest location in New York City. 


Central Park West, cor. 95th St., New York City 

Special Summer Teachers’ Courses 5=^*-** 

MANY EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES AND EMINENT AMERICAN TEACHERS, including 

Piano—Arthur Friedheim the Great Virtuoso; Liszt’s Greatest Pupil. Voice—Ralfe Leech Sterner , Celebrated Vocal Teacher. Violin—Clarence DeVaux Rover the 
Eminent Violinist. Cello—Paulo Gruppe, World s Greatest ’Cellist. Harriette Brower, Harold A. Fix, S. Reid Spencer, Frank Howard Warner, and many Others. 

DORMITORIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND PROPER CHAPERONAGE. OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. PUPILS MAY ENTER ANY DAY 
WEEK. TERMS, INCLUDING TUITION, BOARD, PRACTICING, ETC., ON APPLICATION. 


TWO PUBLIC CONCERTS EVERY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND BOOK OF VIEWS. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

Famous for Instruction in Technic, Pedalling, Interpre¬ 
tation, Theory and Harmony Playing. 
SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE 

SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

June 26th to July 28th 

FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director n West 68th street, new york 


THE “TEK” is The “real 
thing” for piano practice. 
Of the greatest advantage 
to players and comfort of 
the household. 

Appreciated by teachers, 
pupils and artists. 

Saves wear of the piano. 

19 reasons why it excels 
the piano for practice. 

EXPLANATORY CATALOG ON REQUEST 
11 West 68th Street, NEW YORK 



Address MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


CONDENSED SUMMER COURSE 
for PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 

Scientific and artistic Technic, Ear-training, 
Sight-reading, Analysis, Interpretation, 
Memorizing and Pedagogy. 

BEGINNING JUNE 12th. Address 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 


•HEPARD 

1 OYSTEMS CUMMER 
f SIMPLIFY JTUDY 

ig School for Teachers and Performers 


SHEPARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Orange, N. J. 


li. 

RUMMER SCHOOL^ 

jQ 1 1 PENNSYLVANIA j 

IP 

LOUIS G.HEINZE 

Director of the HE1NZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

WU * conduct a SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
for PIANO TEACHERS and STUDENTS 

«‘vl , L P °h i m UkeSIh 8 f ” r ,uoccs!rul 

You cannot afford'to missuSc 'correspondence solicited. 

PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

4259 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh 

SUMMER TERM, 1916 

Circular* Upon Request 



r\ he American Institute of Applied Music 

(Metropolitan College of M»«ic) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City. 

Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 

The Courses open to students during the session are 

VOCAL MUSIC, PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, HARMONY, ORGAN 

Faculty fo 


Voice— Mr. McCall Lanham 
Piano— Mr. H. Rawlins Baker. Mr. Leslie J. Hodg¬ 
son, Miss Anastasia Nugent, Mr. William 
F. Sherman, Mrs. Lucy Washburn Wood. 
COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE TEACHERS. 
Consisting of- 
6 Private lessons in Technic. 

6 Private lessons in Performanc.-- 
6 Lecture classes in Pedagogy, 

' 6 Harmony Classes, 

6 Classes in sight readjng, EarTr 


ia Nugent, Mr. Williai 


md Rhythm, 

Performance (Mr. Hodgson), 


Violin — Mr. Henry 
Harmony— Miss Anasta 
F. Sherman. 

Organ — Mr. William F. Sherman. 

MR. McCALL LANHAM’S SPECIAL 
COURSE FOR VOCALISTS. 

30 Half-hour private lessons. 

6 Classes in Interpretation. 

Mr. Lanham’s lessons will comprise a thorough dri 


in, style an 
tie, the con 


Fee for the Cou 


; thoroughly into the detail of 
ration of such foreign languages 

r the Course, $65.00. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN REPERTOIRE. 

31st Season-October 2 nd , i 9 i6. Send for circulars and catalogue. 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


DUNNING SYSTEM: 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
FOR BEGINNERS 
Only System Endorsed by the World-Renowned Musicians and Pronounced by Them the Best in 
MADAM GADSKl WRITES OF THIS WORK: 

My Dear Mm. Dunning^—I greatly enjoyed your lucid and intelligent delineation of the Dunning 


^This 


My Dear Mrs. Dunning:—I greal 
system of Music Study for Beginners 
itructive to older pupils as children. 

{Susicforthe masses LdgivTthem t 
lystem certainly fills a long-felt want i 




is usually lackin, 


NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES FOR 1916 Johanna Gaoski. 
Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th St., New York. Normal Class 
Portland, Oregon, June 26th. Chicago, Aug. 6th. New York, Sept. 21st! 
Mrs. Samuel Kroesch, of Whitman University, Walla Walla, Wash. Normal 
Class, Oklahoma City, Okla., June 19th. 

Mrs. Addye Yeargain Hall, Musical Arts Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Normal 
Class, June 16th. 


Please mention THE E 


B when addressing 01 
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THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 

The Original Musical Kindergarten and Simplex Method of America 

Brought to America through the interest of the New England Conservatory eighteen years 
ago; and during that time taught to over 700 music teachers (every one of whom could be 
employed in Boston alone); the demand is growing rapidly for Fletcher Music Method 
teachers in spite of the many cheap copies of this system. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL WILL BE DIVIDED INTO TWO CLASSESi 
THE FIRST OPENING MAY 29th, AND THE SECOND OPENING JULY 10th 
In the 200 hours of instruction, which last eight weeks, more ground is covered in practical 
harmony than is covered in any Conservatory in two years. 

Read, “WHAT IS IN THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD,” Price $2.00 

For full information regarding Normal classes and lectures for Educational, 
Musical, and Mothers’ Clubs, apply directly to 

MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, 31 YORK TERRACE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 



Holdernest, New Hampshire 
Alien H. Daugherty, Principal 
An ideal Camp on beautiful 
A8quam Laxe, in loot nil Is of the White Mountains. 
PIANO, VOICE AND LECTURES IN 
THEORY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Opens June 27th, 1916. Ten Weeks 
Private Practice Studios in the woods. Competent 
faculty of experienced teachers. 

Recitals, Recreation, Water Sports, Etc., Etc. 


Allen H. Daugherty, 218 Tr 


iculars or Prospectus, addres 


The Commonwealth 
School of Music 

tt beautiful BOOTHBAY HARBOR, on lb. Maine Cuaal 
SUMMER SESSION, July 3 to August 12 

Courses leading to Teacher’s Certificate in Piano, 
Violin, Voice. Theory and School Music. Con¬ 
nected with the Commonwealth School of Arts and 
Crafts. Send for full catalog to the Director, 

CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 

14 Cottage Street Wellesley, Mass 


Advertise Summer Schools 
in the June Issue 


BROOKFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF SINGING 

BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. Herbert Wilber Greene, Director 

Addre f . 0 . r u p „ r tif p jun. u i-.t, 701 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY 


Cummer schoolQ 



C^CHOOLS <SL COLLEGE^ |P||^ 

| NEW ENGLAND | 

IsMI 

llwil 

i WESTERN | GJiilkJl] 


OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY Maine Coast, near Portsmouth, N. H. TEACHERS' COURSES 
PIANO: Breithaupt Technic, Florence Leonard, Louisa Hopkins, authorized Pupils of Breithaupt, 
address 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

VOICE: Old Italian Method (Lampert-Sembrich), Choral Ensemble and Conducting, Frederick W. 


Vodell, address 12 Hun; 


:on, Ma 


Choral Ensemble 
ton Symphony Orel 


S UM 

fs 


MER SCHOOLC 


1 SOUTH AND WEST | 


BRENAU 

COLLEGE-CONSERVATORS 

GAINESVILLE, GA. 

SUMMER TERM, JUNE 29th 

Standard College Courses — Special 
Courses in Music, Oratory, Art, Domes¬ 
tic Science. Location, foot hills of Blue 
Ridge, near Atlanta. 7 National Sorori¬ 
ties. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian. 
27 States represented. Write for descrip¬ 
tive book and catalogue. 


BRENAU, Geo 


i, Gainesville, Box 9‘ 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

Faculty of Artist-Recitalists. All departments 
complete^ Schocd Orchestra and Chorus, Public 

SUMMER SESSION BEGINS June 13th, 1916 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, - Atlanta, Georgia 


Edward B. Fleck 

Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 


J Special Summe 

l Repertoire and Nori 
^ 1527 High Street 


iSlt Piano"Technic 
- - Denver, Colo. 


r The Master Key to Technique 

The Techniquer 


don, W., England. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

.nnual Summer Classes for Teachers of Piano 

for the Study of Teaching Material 

MONTREAT, N. C. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


,e 15-21 


July 21 


MONTREAT," NORTHCAROLINA 


A Summer Session in the Cool Ozarks 

THOSE INTERESTED SHOULD WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION 

Hahn Music School 3919 S. Junius St. Dallas, Texas 

Session also in Dallas, Texas. :: Terms very reasonable 



Be a Teacher of Music vwfcoS 

Teach music in the Public Schools. The pay is good and the 
work pleasant. We offer a complete and thorough course 
b Pubfic School Music that may be finished in one yean We 
aho teach Drawing, Home Economics, Physical Training, 
Manual Training, Industrial Arts, Penmanship. Strong 
faculty, beautiful location, unsurpassed equipment. Also two-year 

- course. Catalogue sent free. 

For detailed information 


Thomas Normal 
Training School 


THE SECRETARY 
3029 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 


BURROWES COURSE of music study 

Kindergarten and Primary— Correspondence or Personal Instruction 

Happy Pupila—Satisfied Parents—Proaperoua Teachers. Classes are doubled b, tue of tbi. method 

Enthusiastfc letters from teacher, of the Course KATHARINE BURROWES 

also descriptive literature aent on application to 

D. 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, or 

Dept. D. 246 HIGHLAND AVE., HIGHLAND PARK, DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Francis L. York. M. A.. Pres. ' , Students may enter at any time 

Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public 
School Music, etc. Academic Department. Send for Catalog. 

JAMES H. BELL. SECRETARY. Box T. 1013 Woodward A«„ Detroit. Michigan 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 

Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. IT Courses for training supervisors and teachers »nd 
public school music. 1 Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the Union. UTotal living 
enses need not exceed five dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. Write for catalog. 

Director Conservatory of Music, Box 9, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M., Director 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Fall Semester begins October 4 


CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 


DETROIT INSTITUTE 

OF MUSICAL ART 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School Music, Diction, 
Dramatic Art, Languages, etc. Diplomas 
and Degrees. Located in finest residen¬ 
tial district. Excellent dormitory. 


Addre 


> Secre 


Detroit, Michigan, 
67-69 Davenport St., Box 22 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


’ so take the regilar^worlt at the U1 

„.nished Room, $26 to 2 

President, or Oliver P. Kinae 
TIME. 


Students may attend the Music School ancia 1 
Tuition, 336.00 per quarteTS'tw E , XF>EN . SES ARE THE 6 L 
alogue will be mailed free Address H wee £ s - B °ard " ith Furni 

_« RD YEAR- S T n uggNTS 0 ACCEPTED 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


ORGAN,Z ATION H a ^COMPREHENSIVE COURSES MAKE THE 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 

The Recognized Leading MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

^ "° Dra m rtre h Xrt l f F] SCHOOL 0PEN ALL THE YEAR „„ 


THE ETUDE 



THE NEW VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER 

Far superior in its latest construction to any 
other instrum ent for teachin g and practice. 

VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

WINTER SESSION IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
IRGIL Executive Office, 567 Third Ave., New York City 

K. ▼OR A. K. VIRGIL, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Summer and regular schools 

I NEW YORK 6 EASTERN I QJ 




INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART! 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

lk Damrosch, Director 


The opportunities of the Institute are intended only for students of natural ability 
with an earnest purpose to do serious work, and no others will be accepted. For catalogue 

full information address SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York. 


The Courtright System of Musical Kindergarten 

Children taught by this 
large profits for teachers 


A thoroughly p._------„-...- 

stem show great skill in sightreading, a cause of great delight to the parent 

TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE 

A mother’s course, for first instruction to children that does not confli 
IW offered for the first time. Special advance price. Write for particulars, 

MRS. LILIAN COURTRIGHT CARD, 116 Edna Avenue, 


:t with the regular system is 

Bridgeport, Conn. 



Resident and day_,.__ 

Address—The Registrar, 1 DeWilt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSES 

Rational Pianoforte Playing and 
Teaching 

The Hou, the Why and the What at Pianoforte 
Touch, Technic and interpretation 

EMILE SCHOEN ^ 


Studio: 65 East 93rd 


A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
CARL V. LACHMUND,composer 




Skidmore School of Arts 

ingheafth resortf ^departments* 

Domestic Science and Art; Music; Fine Arts; 
Physical Education and Oral Expres- 


New York and other 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
Teachers’ Training Courses 
FAELTEN SYSTEM. Booklet 

CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 


Learn Harmony and Composition 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 

Students Qualified . 
as Concert Pianists 

and Teachers : : Albert R ” ” 



gCHOOLS AND COLLEGEg 


MARYLAND 



ESTABLISHED 1857 


PFARnnV CONSERVATORY 

I 1 BALTIMORE, MD. 

HAROL D RANDOLPH, Director 

Its endowment enables it to offer exceptional adoantages in music culture in all grades and branches 



of Shenandoah 
Collegiate Institute 

. students of all branches of music, 
this school offers unusual opportunities for 
a complete and thorough education. For En¬ 
semble playing, there is an orchestra of 26 pieces, a beginners' band of 24 pieces 
and the 2nd Regimental Band of 28 pieces. Weekly concerts 

Two manual organs (Hook and Hastings and M. P. Moller) offer a m 
unique department in organ playing. The violin department is unusually strong. 

Other advantages — Piano tuning, Voice culture, Elocution and Physical Culture, 
Arts and Crafts. Rates: $200 to $275. No extras. 41st year. For Catalog, 
ADDRESS BOX 110 DAYTON, VA. 


?C HOOLS AND COL LEGEi 

I MISSOURI 


Sjs 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 

One of the oldest and best Music Schools in the United States N. W. Cor. Taylor and Olive Sts., St. Louis, M< 


Special Low Rates for Beginners | 
Send for handsome Catalogue to the I 
BROS. EPSTEIN 



gUMMER SCHOOLg 


PENNSYLVANIA 



UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL 

JULY 10th — AUGUST 19th 


Music Pedagogy, School Music and Sight 
Singing by Mr. Enoch Pearson, Di- 

‘ ‘ ‘ * 'ladelphia Schools 


ing by Mi 
>r of Musi. 


1, College Hall, Univei 


Combs Broad Street Conservatory 


ESTABLISHED 1885 

A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

(Theoretical and Collateral Branches taught privately and in classes) 

The Combs System is based upon souud PedagogloaL Payohologioal and Scientific principles^ ^ ^ 

Daily reports_keep the Director in touch wUh^our progress. Daily 

A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Success and Loyalty 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 1335 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Training School for Supervisors of Music 


l', iS°d»; 


.,’ 7 POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Normal Conservator? 

rmsic/- 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


“The Foremost Musical Institution of America” 

NEW YORK CITY 



Fleas* mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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jggjj 

Summer schoolS 

[CHICAGO AND WEST | ©J 

jSSj 



FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS OF CHICAGO 

Announces a Special Course ir 
and “NORMAL WORK” in 4 

new and delightful way of presenting “Constructive Harmony” that insures a perfect understanding. 

“EVERY DAY A RED LETTER DA Y FOR NEW IDEAS IN MUSIC STUDY.” 

For further information address, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4040 ELLIS AVE. 


Music teaches 


MUSIC-EDUCATION 

CALVIN B. CADY 

C TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 

NORMAL COURSES AND 
PRIVATE CLASSES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1106 Lake Shore Drive 

JUNE 26th to JULY 28th 

FOR 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF MUSIC- 
PIANOFORTE, VOCAL, KINDERGARTEN 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Course 




study 



Centralizing 
School of 
Music 

Gertrude Radle-Paradis 


Centralizing School of Acting 

Edward Dvorak, Director 

Departments: Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Expression. Send for Booklet. 

Box 26, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cosmopolitan School»f Music 
and Dramatic Art 

MRS. W. S. BRACKEN, President 

Assisted by eminent faculty of SO ar¬ 
tists. Offers to prospective students 
courses of study based upon the best mod¬ 
ern educatioiial principles. Diplomas and 
degrees conferred. Many free advantages. 

Students may enter at any time 
For particulars address Secretary Cosmopolitan 
School, Box 44 

Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Private Teachers 

who can qualify for Associate Faculty Membership in 
the Western Conservatory may offen their pupils regu¬ 
lar Conservatory Advantages at Home, with Certifi- 

Pres?!'. HrtSCOTT 


Mailers Bldg., Chica 




Louise Burton 

SOPRANO 

Available for Concerts, Ora¬ 
torios and Costume Recitals. 
Pupils accepted. Address for 
bulletin Box C, 520 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREST PARK E ' R ‘p*ano. GER 

Senior and Jun?or Cdkges’,Prep.a'ndCollegeof Music. 

Summer School in Music Opens May 23rd. 

ANNA S ' PreskkSi’St. Louis. COLLEGE 



Schools & colleges 

3 . i ° mi ° i ,Qi 



EUROPE COULD OFFER YOU NO BETTER MUSICAL EDUCATION THAN 

THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


THE DAILY LESSON SCHOOL 

DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE :: WARREN, OHIO 

Forty-seventh year. Daily instruction in all branches of music. Chorus, Orchestra 
and Military Band. Dormitories for ladies and gentlemen. Weekly Concerts. 
Send for Catalogue and Blue Book■ WINTER TERM OPENS NOVEMBER 22d 


METRONOMES 

BBSaaSJST-T:: :W IT 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



PROFESSIONAL 

_0 directory 


SCHOOLS 



EASTERN 


PROGRESSIVE PIANO SCHOOL 
Gustav L. Becker, Director 


A MERICAN 
H J/MUNSJAKER ® 

BARTEL" " 


BEEGHWOOD 


srsggss; 

[nutes of Philadelphia 


combs:: 
faelten; 

HAWTHORNE 


AMER ICAN 

BILLS 

BROWN “ 
CINCINNATI 
DANA’S Mu t:3 
HENRY 


MIDDLE WESTERN 

~ CONSERVATORY TO&SSJ 



}"'< * m l‘l\\M 


KNOX: 


MOULTON I 
NEW YORK 1 


VOICE 

EASTERN 


rner, 1M rector 


NORMAL' 


falk ::: 

STOCK' 


PATTERSONJ 


MIDDLE WESTERN 


PETERSILEA 


MRS. CARLYLE 


GROFF-BRYANT" 


TRACY 


C1IARLES LEE 


VIOLIN 

EASTERN 


VIRGIL “^ifersgrgtT^^erh KRIENS 


VIRGIL^ 

ZQLLER 


0 8 a B 


MIDDLE WESTERN 

LICHTENSTEIN ”Z 


BRANDON 


CONVERSE COLLEGE Idmonmorris, 


PEABODY 

s. c.i.ssg 


Sp a rtanburg, 8. Oar. 


THEORY AND NORMAL COURSES 

BEAL SYSTEM ' 

_’_’__EDW. F. BEAL, Inut", Sprlngfold.Mo. 

KERN 
SKINNER 1 


An Absorbing Musical Book with a Practical Purpose 

Great Pianists on Piano Playing 

For Music Lovers, Students and Teachers. Price, $1.50 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 

Let These World Famous Artists Give You Their Intimate Opinions Upor 
^ ver ^ *" ase °f Pianoforte Technic and Interpretation 

Bachaus gabrilowitsch de Pachmann Scharwenka 

Busoni Codn t Pauer Schelling 

Godowsky Reisenauer Stoiowski 


virtuoso, thoroughly representative and ° th • ■ h L ’ devoted t0 the ldeas , of .° 

under the suner^ibn ■ and au , th oritative. Many were written several tmi 

sessions supervislon of the virtuoso and some arc the result of numerous differe 

trait^.f < the i ifian1st 1S V \ short bio grtphieal sketch and an excellent p< 

pression, technic -all of which are answered in'the^" 5 “ interpretati ° n ’ ' 

DamrosXTlnsdtut™rMisicil Art r °New e V ir V^ h • C, ? SSe 1 peda £°?>' °. f Dr -. Fra , 

(Cincinnati College of MusicV ■ t 0rk '’ . m the classes of Miss Mary Venal 

(Columbia University). C) * and m thc musical work of the Teachers’ Colie 

student ought^o rtudj^this book S V1 ? lin P eda g°gue, says of it: “Every pis 

studies music earnestly as manv of U ° Ugh , t l .° be in the librar >‘ of everyone w 

to the piano.” ny of the ldeas a Pply just as well to other instruments 

Fine^ Bo™d b CLth^ F ° R ANY REAL MUSIC LOVER 

THEO PR F <^FO lP Vo. G ° Id Senl Anywhere on Receipt of Price, $150 

=2^™Egg_ ER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P 


...zabeTbrothers - 

MUSIC PRINTERS and ENGRAV 


ir sdvsrtlssr*. 
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New Etude 
Prize Contest 


Songs and Anthems 


O’WSr.sasJ'Si: 


composers, both those who are known 
and those who are yet striving for recog¬ 
nition, bringing to the winners a desirable 


publicity in addition to the 

ift-tapS j ujy? 

Six Hundred Dollars 


Class II. 

First Prize.$100.00 

Second Prize... 60.00 
Third Prize 40.00 

Class III. fo” n t 1 i x e ed b “oices th suTt S - 



The Etude 

THEO. PRESSER CO, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE ETUDE 

The Child’s Fairy Road of Imagination 

By Grace Busenbark 

* E f C . d ild s “^nation demands con- ward the body with the accompanying 

queer n s’upernatural ite f S ik"* 1 ^ °j of the bird to rest ”. 

Fairy Road of Imagination is the one wa^nlav^ te 

along which the child frolics to success, ern Wk tn Rrnwnie! 

never imagining that it i« wnrWino- uhilp VVUU1U ulsa PPp cl1 dI,u UdLK 10 oiuwiic 
the dull nedantfe nath nf ! ' land < with , the aid ° f an eraser), 

are filledwith,lSS.rd Vftl! n T With staccato chords - when the band 

Sh« ^v^t ^ P° 5 t Play" thti'/lids' and 

^ The fairy road of imagination! That’s ^ ^ario’until each 

to fall in the water by breaking the legato purpose, is scale building. 

bridge before he comes to the end of it The pupil , may ^aUy “buiM? bis 0wn 

When four flats are still a novelty to lettered from A to A and with tw 
the young pianist, a few red pencil dots hlack sharps and flats—E sharp an 
in the shape of beads (Bb, Eb, Ab, Db) sharp being of course white, 
drawn on the margin will be gleefully The child makes his own set of« 
appreciated by a small girl and not likely (as part of the home work), for ind 
to be forgotten. ual use later with scale work at class 

Long skips from two distant notes— meetings, 
which require a quick and light passage Why not lighten the real seriousness of 
of the hand from one note to the other, lesson 
may be likened to the flight of a bird. “All w< 

The inward movement of the hand to- boy.” 


r them may be d °es not emp 
■ 1 not ful as being il 



STORIES OF STANDARD TEACH¬ 
ING PIECES 

By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
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Rotary Motion 

“Although trained In Kussla and New York under 
renowned teachers, yet nothing was ever said to me 
about ‘rotary movement,’ of which I often see 
mention. I have recently been studying and apply¬ 
ing it in my own playing, but would like to know 
your opinion as to what stage of a pupil's progress 
is best to begin its use?” A. J. 

Early piano methods made use of finger touch almost 
exclusively. It has been gradually learned, however, 
that every free and flexible motion of the fingers, hands 
and arms may be made use of to advantage. It has 
been discovered that not all effects can best be obtained 
by raising the fingers high and delivering a sharp stroke 
from the knuckle joints, important though the acquire¬ 
ment of this control over the fingers may be. A new 
idea, like that of rotary movement, becomes a fault in 
the hands of those of little judgment, who hastily as¬ 
sume that rotary movement contains the essence of all 
piano playing. It is only one of the many things a 
properly equipped player has to consider. Matthay, in 
his book on the subject, advises that rotary movement 
be used from the first. I should consider this doubtful, 
however, with the average student, for he can con¬ 
quer only one thing at a time, and the ability to move 
the fingers correctly should not be neglected at the start. 
No one should attempt to apply the rotary movement 
who does not thoroughly and surely understand it, or 
much harm will result. Furthermore, every teacher 
has to learn from experience when a pupil is in a proper 
condition for additions and modifications to his play¬ 
ing apparatus. Some never pass beyond simplicities, 
and would soon be overwhelmed if you tried to make 
them understand and apply the many possibilities of a 
modern touch. With the average pupil, however, you 
would better first secure a control over the conventional 
necessities of piano touch, the hand being managed with 
a fair degree of freedom, before introducing the rotary 
movement. 

The Teacher’s Influence 

“Can you explain just what Is meant when people 
say, in speaking of a piano teacher, ‘She was not 
strict enough—she wouldn’t make him practice?’ 

I feel that the most a teacher can do is to give 
interesting lessons and enthuse the pupil to a 
desire to practice. It seems to me the parent 
should ‘make’ the student practice. Parents tell me 
to be very ‘strict’ and make the boy practice. How 
can this be done when the teacher is with the child 
only one-half hour a week?” M. E. 

Parents certainly do expect too much of the music 
teacher in this regard. It doubtless comes from a mis¬ 
apprehension that the child should be under the teacher's 
eye in the same manner as when in school. Probably 
if you reason with the parents you can make them 
understand how different the circumstances are. Every 
parent should see to it that the child attends to his prac¬ 
ticing at the prescribed hour, and for the directed 
amount of time. Also, the parent that is truly inter¬ 
ested will, every time possible, sit by the child and see 
that he does not fritter away his time to no purpose. 
It is doubtful if any child practicing an hour alone 
gets more than a half hour of intelligent practice, and 
many do not. even get that. Teachers should urge 
parents to come to them for consultation concerning 
their children’s progress, and sometimes at the lessons. 
Teachers should, if possible, make, as it were, “pastoral” 
calls on the parents, although this is in many cases out 
of the question. It is a good plan to have one after¬ 
noon when parents may call, especially for those who 
cannot call during the lesson hours of their own chil¬ 
dren. You should also try to make your pupils realize 
the absolute necessity of practicing, both by presenting 
every possible argument, and also by making the work 
interesting. Some teachers do seem to have a faculty 
for getting a greater amount of work out of their stu¬ 
dents. Study as to ways and means in bringing about 
this result 


Loose Joints 

“What can I do to remedy broken-down knuckle 
joints? I occasionally have cases of this but am 
unable to cure them.” C. L. 

Take an ordinary pencil and place it across the palm 
of the hand so that it is in line with the knuckle joints. 
Hold it in place by passing the thumb of the same hand 
under it. Then practice such exercises, both stationary 
and running, as you can find in your technical exercise 
books that can be played by the second, third, fourth and 
fifth fingers. Also place the four finger points on the 
edge of the table, and work the hand up and down very 
heavily, with the knuckles highly rounded. This will 
produce strength. Persist faithfully in both exercises 
and you will accomplish what you desire. 


First Study of Bach 

“In the Bound Table of December, 1912, you 
recommended the first study of Bach as part of a 
teaching course. Just what did you mean by this?” 

G. N. 

This refers to a book of the simplest compositions 
by Bach, and entitled The First Study of Bach, which 
the publisher will send you. Much of the current mis¬ 
understanding of Bach could be overcome by the student 
taking some of his pieces during his early study. This 
selection solves the problem of finding something which 
you can profitably use gradually to arouse a taste for 
Bach. 

Small Hands 

“Is a person who can only reach a ninth with 
difficulty handicapped in playing advanced music? 

If my hand is too small to stretch this interval, is 
it advisable for me to take up the study of ad¬ 
vanced pianoforte playing?” S. E. P. 

Your handicap I should not consider a serious one. 
The number of pupils who find the octave the limit 
of their comfortable reach is legion, and many of them 
have become brilliant pianists. The natural reach of 
the hand can be somewhat increased by long practice, 
although mechanical means to bring this about should 
always be resorted to with caution. Wearing corks 
between the fingers, close up to the hand, that spreads 
them a little, but not enough to cause strain, often 
helps very considerably. It is not well to wear them 
for more than an hour at a time. William H. Sherwood 
had by nature a small and closely knit hand, and yet 
he came to be an exceptionally brilliant octave player 
E. A. MacDowell’s hand was also closely knit, and yet 
he delighted in big chord effects, particularly in his 
later music. The amount of music in which you will 
be required to reach a ninth you will find to be com¬ 
paratively limited. Very often such chords can be 
arpeggioed. Some virtuoso pianists strike large chords 
in this manner with such rapid arpeggiation as to 
almost deceive one into thinking them struck solid. 
You will not find many compositions that you will 
have to avoid because of chords that require a stretch 
greater than an octave. 


ion ana aaviee through the medium of 
your journal regarding the following : My bov when 
twenty-three months old could sing a perfect tune to 
any note on the piano within the radius of his voice 
At three years he was able to detect the most 
unlikely dissonance, and could pick out some nice 
chords on the piano Being no pianist, I have done 
m " n8 V a ,'’ re *2 t0 J is ear ln training a 
little. I have him sit on the floor with his ear tr» 
the piano and tell me the moment the sound stops 

s.;-” “* ,a » * “• “”’g. nr 

There can be no doubt as to the natural inst 
for music in your child, and Destiny undoubti 
points out to you what shall be the nature of 
career. When a child has a talent so stroi 
marked as this, he will rarely succeed in any o 


vocation, for the reason that Nature will constantly 
draw him towards music, and he will be very rest¬ 
less if his natural longing is not satisfied. There 
have been innumerable examples of parents forcing 
talented children into other pursuits, only to have 
them turn to th.eir talent later, and perhaps at a 
disadvantage because of lost years that ought to 
have had their share of study during the period of 
education. While your child is so very young there 
is little you can do except to have him hear as much 
as possible of good music. Let his ear and nature 
absorb the great harmonies and melodies, and thsy 
will become a part of him. Musical kindergarten 
will be good for him as soon as he is old enough, but 
he is likely to progress faster than average children, 
and therefore would better have a private tutor. The 
age at which he should make his first attempts at the 
keyboard will depend on his size. Some children of 
rather large size can begin at five or six. Others 
who are very small would better wait a year or two 
later. The child should then have the very best of 
teaching. The earlier a child can begin the develop¬ 
ment of finger action, however, the better, and it 
will mean everything in his later progress, and his 
ability to become a Hofmann or Godowsky. 


Bumping Against a Wall 

“I had six lessons at the age of eight, but there¬ 
after was obliged to pick out things by myself. My 
parents were proud that I learned faster than most 
children who bad teachers. I have reached a point 
where I can play fifth-grade pieces but cannot go 
farther for lack of technical skill. Will you tell 
~e definitely what will be most likely to benelit me 
I have received great benefit from 


Your 


H. S 


principal trouble is probably that of most 
self-taught players—insufficient flexibility of finger 
action and general suppleness of hand condition. 
More than almost anything else, through years of 
raining a pupil, the teacher has to watch and pre¬ 
vent him from assuming a strained condition of the 
Hand and fingers. Once allowed to .exist, it gradu- 
ua y increases until all progress beyond a certain 
point is effectually blocked. Experienced teachers 
wi tell you that there are many students with whom 
* f 3 most impossible to come to a realizing sense 

° the necessary semi-devitalized feeling in the hands 
that permits free action. I have known many pupils 
° insist that their hands were in this condition, 
while at the same time they were unconsciously hold- 
in g em so rigidly that it was unmistakable to the 
practiced eye. It is more than likely that your 
. U e may be from the same cause. If so, you are plainly 
m need of a first-class teacher. Lacking this, a 
oroug i and thoughtful study of Mason’s Touch and 
tlmt niC u r ° m the beginning may help. This means 
... eac P ara S r aph should be ruminated on for days 
e ^f ry Phase of its meaning is digested, and its 
lc . a Ion understood. A thorough practice of these 
for et. S A S acc0rdm & to directions will help you. As 
1 , . ,? s ’ a PP r opriate studies for your grade have 

the naL'fi^ed ln these colu mns several times during 

have had th! yearS ’ -° r during the time you say y ° U 
to m if- magazine - Furthermore, for some time 
attemnf e + W 'i ' 6 re ' conside ring your technic, do not 
as vo«U° P y diffiGult music ‘ but only such things 
e sure you can play with freedom. 


under which 1 Sa ™ e fact - th <= 

every noble soul labors?_ 
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r ROOT , S 

TECHNIC and 

art of singing 

a u«7 ne 

Private Instruction and in 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT 
I. Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21 

Parti. The Beginning.55 

Part 2. Through the Keys. .50 

Part 3. ProgressiveMusicianship. .50 
II Introductory Lessons in 

Voice Culture. Op. 22 - $1.00 

III. Thirty-two Short Song Studies 

For high compass. Op. 24.50 

For medium compass. Op. 25.50 

For lower compass. Op. 26.50 

IV. Scales and Various Exercises 

for the Voice. Op. 27 - 60c 

V. Twelve Analytical Studies. 

Op. 20 $1-00 

VI. Sixty-eight Exercises in the 

Synthetic Method. Op.28 75c 

(The General Principle of Vocalization.) 

VII. Guide for the Male Voice. 

Op. 23. - $1-00 

VIII. Studies in Florid Song, $1.00 


The publisher and the author invite, all 
series of works and therefore make theee two 
pr j !) °To 0 send the complete course ON IN¬ 
SPECTION (that Is returnablei to anyone 
interested, costing only the postage ln ease 

any or all the works are returned. 

2. To send the complete series of ten works 
in any one voice (when published for more 
than one) for Introductory purposes. If cash 
accompanies the order, for (3.40, postpaid. 


Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Requisites for the 
Music Teacher 


BUSINESS MANUAL FOR MUSIC TEACH¬ 
ERS. $1.00. This book is a compendium of the 
latest and best ideas upon tlw moll practical jnelhods 


deaa upon the mo 
ur professional w 


THE STANDARD PRACTICE RECORD. 

(Pad of 100 slips.) 15c. Furnishing a weekly 
fom upon which to record directions for practice as 

BILLS AND RECEIPTS. (Package of 100.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ DESK TABLET. 
(Package of 100.) 15c. For all memorand 

especially practice directions to the pupu. 


STUDENT’S HARMONY TABLET. Pad ot 
75 leaves ruled music paper, 7x7, 15c 

BLANK MUSIC COPY BOOKS. 

Prices 10c to 35c. 

BLANK MUSIC PAPER. 1?. 14 or 16 lines 
and Vocal, sizel4x22 inches, per quire 40c. 
(Postage 11c extra.) 

BLANK MUSIC PAPER. 

100 leaves 7x854 with wide spacing. 25c. 

BLANK PROdRAM FORMS. For Concerts 
or Pupils’ Recitals, 50c per hundred. 

DIPLOMA FORM. 21x 19. Price 15c. Parch¬ 
ment 25c. 

TEACHERS’CERTIFICATES. 11x854- Sc. 

MUSICAL PRIZE CARD. 654 x 454 inches. 10c. 

REWARD CARDS. Litholn Colors, set of 
15. 50c. 

MUSIC WRITING PENS, per dozen 15c. 

PROFESSIONAL OR VISITING CARDS. 50 
for 35c, 100 for 50c, 500 for $1. 25. Neatly 
printed in the four most popular styles of type. 

RUBBER STAMP AND INK PAD. One'lne 
30c, two lines 40c, three 50c. A handy 
anidefor putting name and address on orders to pub- 




The Music Lover’s Digest 

The Best in Musical Literature from Everywhere 


Rabindranath Tagore gives the Indian’s 
Impression of Modern Music 

“Among the passengers in our boat there 
are a few who sing and play in the evening. 
I always take a seat in one corner of the 
saloon whenever they meet for that purpose. 
Do not think from this that I have a natural 
Interest In European music, which attracts 
me thither. But I know, for certain, that to 
appreciate any good thing requires patient 
application and culture. The best Is not 
always what easily and cheaply appeals to us, 
but rather what has to be slowly sought 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the efflux of 


Theatre Music in the 
Eighteenth Century 

Fob the reason that effects am 

closely related to their primary causes, one 
’* - difficult task now and again to 
.r origin. Few 




erefore try to listen to foreign wher 


trace theatrical customs to i 
would imagine that the Iac« ... » 
securing seats beforehand In the remoter 
English playhouse brought about a more 
abundant supply of preliminary music than 
the playgoer is now vouchsafed. But this Is 
strictly true. In the days before private 
- ‘ ’ 4 - * to vogue, 


boxes and numbered s 


“We have here a young man and two young 
women, who sing, perhaps, tolerably well. 
People in the boat enjoy their songs. The 
songs are of different kinds; some are patri¬ 
otic and speak of the greatness and glory of 
England. Some are farewell songs of forlorn 
lovers; while a great number of them express 
the feelings and moods of lovers in general. 
But, as I listen, what I mark invariably in all 
of them is a strong emphasis both in the tunes 
as well as in the voice of the singers. The 
effort and emphasis, I notice, are not an in¬ 
tegral part of the songs themselves, but are 
urged and impelled, to a large extent, from 
without. It betrays an evident desire to make 
the emotions quite palpable and oblivious to 
the listeners by this urging and straining of 
both voice and tune. 

“Of course, it is natural that when we ex¬ 
press any emotion our voice rises and falls 
with the rise and fall of the feelings expressed. 
But music is not an imitation of nature, 
neither Is it allied in any way to histrionism. 
If we confound the one with the other we 
should repress the pure form of music. When¬ 
ever I listen to music In the saloon I am 
forced, therefore, to come to this conclusion, 
that these people who sing want to point with 
their fingers, as it were, to the invisible emo¬ 
tions by forcing them out with a deal of 
emphasis and exaggeration. 

“Music cannot he perceived that way. I do 
not care to know how the lover actually feels 
when I listen to a love-song; hut I must find 
out the feeling of that feeling, that inner and 
delicate feeling which alone can be translated 
into music. The two expressions of feeling 
can never coincide; for what Is outwardly an 
emotion is, in its inner essence, music. And 
they are greatly dissimilar, just as the vibra¬ 
tion of ether and the perception of light are 
dissimilar. 

“We express sorrow by shedding tears, and 
joy by laughing, and what can be more nat¬ 
ural? But if In the singing of a sorrowful 


f first c 


;, first 


song of jubilance, laughter, how grossly he 
insults the goddess of music, the finer sense 
of music. In fact, the power of music is at 
its best when the tear trembling in the eye 
is not allowed to be shed, and the laughter 
ringing within the heart is not allowed to 
break out. Then, indeed, through our human 
tears and laughter our consciousness stretches 
out to the infinite, and in our songs of joys 
and sorrows even the trees and the fountains 
and rivera join their voices and find their 
deepest expression. Then, indeed, we realize 
-fflux of our soul as the joyous sport of 
cean of the universal heart!— From The 
of India (Bombay). 


The Right of the Poor Child to 

Musical Training 

“Our system of so-called free education 
offers the only opportunity for the children 
of poor people to be placed on an equality 
with the children of the rich, as far as re¬ 
ceiving a musical education is concerned. If it 
Is right for the State to insist on children 
receiving a general education, it is also right 
for the State to insist that they receive a 
musical education, and it follows that parents 
and taxpayers are well within their rights 
when they insist that the teaching of music 
shall he as thorough and complete as that of 
any other subject. Music has this advantage: 
Tt offers an opportunity for practice and dem¬ 
onstration throughout the entire lives of the 
nnniis It Is not, like some of the subjects, 
dropped and forgotten as soon as the child 
leaves school. _ 

“It is sometimes argued that children are 
not interested in the study of music, that they 
do not care to sing, and that it is only as a 
result of considerable persuasion, and some¬ 
times of bribes, that they can be induced to do 
so. This is a foolish argument. + With + few 

chfidren do not^ 


served, seats had to be taken bodily posses¬ 
sion of with the opening of the doors. And, 
as students of Pepys will remember, the doors 
opened remarkably early, at least an hour 
before the rising of the curtain on normal 
occasions, much earlier still during the first 
run of a new play. The savage which lurks 
somewhere in all of us was perilously near 
the surface two hundred years ago, and a 
closely packed old-time audience waiting im¬ 
patiently in the twilight gloom (for the light¬ 
ing of candles was forborne until near the 
hour of performance) had fearsome capacity 
for riot and disorder. 

It was full managerial recognition of this 
grave potentiality, after sundry Incursions - 
had been made into stage regions, which led to 
the erection of that formidable row of spikes 
fronting the orchestra to be noted in Ho¬ 
garth's print of The Laughing Audience. 
Long, however, before that precaution was 
taken it had been grasped by controllers of 
the playhouse that music had charms to 
soothe the savage breast, and in accord with 
that belief, the principle of First, Second and 
Third Music sprang into being. In other 
words, at regular intervals during the long 
preliminary wait, three selections of music 
were played, the second the most important 
and the best appreciated, and the third, cor¬ 
responding to our latter-day overture, dis¬ 
tinctively known as the “curtain-tune.” The 
impecunious music-lover of the time had a 
delightfully cheap method of gratifying his 
tastes utterly denied to the contemporary de¬ 
votee of chamber music (to which early 
theatre music bears a sound analogy). As 
his money was returned to any playgoer who 
left the house with the striking up of the 
curtain-tune, he had only to visit the theatre 
early to hear some good music for nothing.— 

W. J. Lawrence, in The Musical Quarterly 
(New York). 

fj The New Goal for Music Workers 

The world is not altogether blame-worthy 
for its general low estimate of the mental 
status of musicians, for in a vague sort of 
way there is a universal idea that the mu¬ 
sician is of a distinct class of human being, 
knowing nothing but music. So much time . 
and concentration are required for the ac- 
complishment of the art as to lead to the , 
idea that there is no time or room in our 
lives for anything else. But this is, after 
all, a false conclusion; we have time for 
other things besides music, and as a class we 
have both desire and capacity for much of 
mental development alongside of our music. 
Perhaps the world will not believe that the 
“musical” mind is the most alert of all minds 
and the musician the most consecrated of 
all students, but these are near-facts, which 






iclusio 


generally stated that 
ui/ *xwL vcc.v .w go to school, and that 
not especially interested in studying 
o‘AV thP subjects which they are required to 
master We do not allow their childish ideas 
to prevail in the latter case; then why should 
they do so in the matter of music ?—G. R. 
Broadberry in the Jamestown Evening Jour - 


The Cupid Grand 

The first small grand piano ever made was the 
product of Sohmer. That was over twenty- 
nine years ago. In this over a quarter of a 
century we have been constantly striving to 
perfect this type of instrument. The result is 
a piano without an equal among diminutive 
grands in which tone is in no manner sacrificed 
to architectural requirements. Length 5ft. A", 
width 4ft. y '—price $675. Terms arranged. 
Send {ot illustrated catalog and full information. 


315 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 



readily ob- 
tained by the 


Gouraud’s 

Oriental Cream 

Refreshing and healing to 
the skin. The perfect, non- 
greasy liquid face cream. 

In use 68 years. Try it 


‘THE CROWNING ATTRIBUTE OF LOVELY 
WOMEN IS CLEANLINESS” 


for great mental force, not only for the ac¬ 
complishment of music (the most complicated 
and difficult of all arts) along its theoretical 
lines, to which must be added its enormous 

to our present point—we have a special and 
most arduous task in the complex duties of 
our art’s ministrations. How can we make 
evident the importance of our art as a psychic, 
ethical and sesthetlcal social force? How can 
we bring the average man to a realization of 
music’s seriousness and its final purpose as a 
spiritual factor in human life? This brings 
us to a great problem : How shall we fully 
prepare ourselves for an artistic career as 
singer, player, teacher or composer? 

Our life's task Is but begun when we have 
mastered the canons of our art and con¬ 
quered the physical difficulties of our in¬ 
strument ; we have yet to learn how to nse 
our artistic powers. We must “measure up” 
with the most cultured of our fellows, we 
must be able to “grace” any social or intel¬ 
lectual assemblage of men or women, and we 
must be able to interest in special and general 
ways of individuals or bodies of men, women 
or children. We must have personality with 
all the word implies—tact, genial manners, 
quick wit, ready conversational or argumen¬ 
tative power, reputation of integrity, sin¬ 
cerity and ability, everything that any other 
man'or woman possesses in the way of per¬ 
sona] attainment or manner, and also be mas- 

*-r i- (‘--elf a life work.— 

the Tribune (New 



Naiad Dress Shields 

add the final assurance of cleanliness 
FREE FROM RUBBER 

Can be quickly sterilized In boiling water. 
j\ll stylesand^sizes to Jlteyei^ requirement. 

Naiad Waterproof Sheeting for the 
nursery and hospital 

THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 

101 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

THE A B C OF PIANO MUSIC 

By MRS. H. B. HUDSON 

A little book, which is Intended to pre¬ 
cede any piano method. It Is based on 
the principle of familiarizing the pupil 
with the piano keys before taking up 
notation. After the hand has Been 
shaped and placed upon the keyboard, 
the young student begins playing at once, 
playing from large capital letters In¬ 
stead of from notes. 

MUSICAL FAIRY BOOK 

Treble Clef Pieces (Grades 1-2. Op. 586) 

By ARNOLDO SARTORIO 

Price, 60 cents 

These tuneful little treble clef pieces 
are intended to Illustrate, musically, the 
various fairy tales. Naturally the'y are 
all easy to play and suited to young 
students. They are accompanied by 
proper texts, which may be sung or re¬ 
cited. An excellent book for kinder¬ 
garten work. 

TEN FIVE NOTE RECREATIONS 

By MRS. C. W. KROGMANN 

Op. 110. Price, 75 cents 

Throughout all the pieces each hand 
lies In the five-finger position. In spite 
of the technical limitations that this 
places upon the composer, the pieces will 
be found to be decidedly Interesting and 
attractive. They are In various charac¬ 
teristic rhythms, and each piece Is ac¬ 
companied by appropriate verses which 
may be sung. 

THE VERY FIRST PIECES 

Price, 50 cents 

This is a collection of the very easiest 
pieces. The first pieces In the book lie 
entirely In the treble clef for both hands, 
a few being in the five-finger position in 
either hand. Every one of these pieces 
is a little musical gem which cannot fall 
to please and interest the pnpil. The 
pieces are of various styles and the col¬ 
lection Is carefully graded. 

PUSSY WILLOWS AND OTHER 
NATURE SONGS 

By JOHN B. GRANT 

Price, 75 cents 

Twenty-eight little songs, easy to sing 
and easy to play. The melodies are 
bright and pleasing and just in the right 
compass for the child voice. The verses 
are mostly original, other than a few 
selections from “Mother Goose.” 

MUSICAL ZOO 

Eight Piano Duets for Teacher and Pupil 

By D. D. WOOD 

Price, 75 cents 

These remarkably interesting and char¬ 
acteristic pieces were written for the 
composer’s daughter to fit the various 
stages of her early progress on the piano. 

In the first seven duets the pupil plays 
the Primo part, beginning with the right 
hand alone In the five-finger position, and 
then progressing by gradual stages until 
in the final dnet the pupil, having begun 

part In the baSS Clef ’ plays the SccolKl ° 

JUVENILE MUSICAL POEMS 

By CARO SENOUR 

Price, 75 cents 

This is a collection of twenty-nine 
children's songs with words and music 
by Caro Senour. These songs are in¬ 
tended for the schoool, kindergarten and 
home. The composer has been very suc¬ 
cessful in interesting young children, and 
these songs cannot fail to please. The 
verses are bright and the music, tuneful 
and easy to sing. 

TOY SHOP SKETCHES 

Seven Characteristic-Pieces lor the Pianoforte 

By JAMES H. ROGERS 

Complete, 50 cents. Separate Numbers, 25 cents 

An attractive little volume of bright 
and snappy teaching pieces, profusely 
iUustratedJn colors, and printed in large 

Although easy to play these pieces all 
have genuine musical value. They are 
from the pen of one of America’s most 
distinguished composers and lecturers, 

Mr. James H. Rogers. Following are the 
titles of the pieces : .Tolly Teddy Bears, 

Toy Soldiers Parade. Dance of the Tovs, 
Fairy Stories, Hobby Horse, Punch and 
Judy, Dolly’s Delight. 

A complete catalog of Juvenile Musical 
Publications is nowin our printer's hands 

short while (send for pour'copy) ™ ™ ° 

Any of our works wnl on bisperUon to P ^ponsIhIl^erMnl! 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Poor old Duvernoy, Opus 120, there it 
lies, or rather it lolls on the piano rack 
without a back or a front and some of 
its insides are gone! 

What does opus mean, anyhow? Oh, 
yes, I remember, it’s just the Latin name 
for “a work.” Wonder how many other 
works Duvernoy wrote beside this one. 

The bad little girl won’t practice it at 
all; the indifferent little girl lags through 
it; the good little girl practices it be¬ 
cause she must; it’s only the industrious 
little girl who gets any good out of this 
torn and backless book of studies. 

I’m quite positive that M. Duvernoy had 
no idea of sugar-coating these tunefullittle 
pieces. I think his students found them 
sugar-coated enough, and I believe they 
were practiced for fingering, for gaining 
strength, for sureness and evenness, for 
expression and relaxation and for dis¬ 
cipline. Studies are for that purpose, 
they are not for note reading, for one is 
supposed to know the notes of a study 
by heart. 

Let me go over these little musical 
essays and tell you how I have made 
them interesting for indifferent and un¬ 
interested pupils. 

First. Every little girl must know the 
key and time signature. 

Second. Everyone must know and be 
able to name the beginning note or notes 
of the study. 

Third. Everyone must know and be 
able to recite the closing chord or chords 
of the study. 

Fourth. Everyone must know the 
compass of the study; that is, how high 
it goes in the treble and how low it goes 
in the bass. To make this more vivid 
measure off the compass of the study 
with cards. 

Fifth. The measures must be num¬ 
bered. 

Sixth. Everyone must know the ob¬ 
ject of the study. 

The first study I have named The Duet 
Players and I have a pretty picture of 
two little girls playing a duet at an old 
square piano by way of illustration. One 
little pupil has even gone so far as to 
name these players Lucy May and Ellen 
Kate. Lucy May plays the right hand, 
or the Primo Part, and Ellen Kate plays 
the Secondo Part; it happens very fre- 


This is an adaptation of the old game 
called “Stage Coach.” The leader must 
good story teller. To each player 
he gives the name of some instrument 
the modern orchestra. One player is 
the concertmeister, another the first vi¬ 
olin, and others the second violin, ’cello, 
doublebass, flute, piccolo, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, trumpet, trombone, kettle drum, 
triangle, cymbals, etc. 

The leader then begins the story about 
the orchestra and as the various instru¬ 
ments are mentioned the players bearing 
the name of the instrument must get up 
and turn around once and sit down again. 
Any player failing to do this quickly must 
pay a forfeit. Whenever the leader says 
the word “orchestra” all the players must 
get up and turn around. At the end of 
the story the leader manages to have 


Making Little Studies Interesting 

quently that Ellen Kate doesn’t keep up Number eight is called The Mountain 
with her partner; sometimes they have Climber. The base marks the points 
a bumpy time of it for four measures, where the climber sticks in his staff and 
Lucy May has nearly all the work to do the treble indicates the ascent. At tneas- 
from measure seventeen to measure ure nine another climber starts up the 
thirty-four when they come in together mountain; at measure seventeen the first 
for the finish, each trying to out-play the climber starts down again. The study 
other. ends with a “Hurrah!” on a high C. 

Number two is called The Restless Number nine is a Song with Fiolin 
Child. This child’s name is Esther Obbligato. This represents the concert 
Warington Warburton, and we have her singer’s practice hour. She is working 
picture, too; she is a discontented little out a solo with her accompanist and with 
girl who has torn up all of her books the violin. Notice how smooth and 
and playthings; she is leaning out of the legato the runs are; this is possible only 
window looking for the postman. The when the fingering is perfect. This is a 
indifferent little girl plays this study with showy piece and a good scale study, 
a great deal of snap, especially the bass. Number ten is The Wind Storm. Here 
where it is staccato; at the end she again all rests with the fingering; when 
almost pushes Esther Warington War- the fingering is correct then the wind 
burton out of the window with those two blows with a rush and a roar; there is no 
big loud chords. wind at all when the fingering is poor. 

Number three is called The Spinning Number eleven is dainty and pretty and 
Top. It is a very wiggly and squirming is called The Katydid. 
little top. At measure twenty it almost You must have some idea of Katydids 
stops and falls down, but after the before you begin this study; unless you 
manner of tops it wobbles over on one practice with a good staccato and with a 
side and then on the other and finally light airy touch the Katydids turn into 

catches its breath and goes on at elephants. 

measure thirty-three. It dies bravely and Number twelve is Dancing Leaves 

like a hero with two bumpy chords at the They eddy and swirl from the top of the 
end where it flops over. piano downward. Then like real leaves 

Number four is Rolling Waves; very they rise and whirl up again at measure 
majestic and solemn waves beating in on thirteen. At the end they all blow up in 
the shore on a somber autumn day. This two big puffs down the street, 
is easily illustrated, as there are no end Number thirteen is called The Wind 

r:rL P]CtUr ?f- Th ' S 18 n0t eaS ’ ly ° nd the Ram - Tt be S' ns with a soft 

2.^1“ the waves must come in patter, which grows louder and louder, 
smoothing with no breaks between. Now First the rain comes on crescendo, then . 
down' JT nT e f l P yerS t0 Sit dies away d ™in«endo. This is an excel- 
calmlv wah to each ™re and lent study in expression, 

kevboird Wjm "f plac ®. on the Number fourteen is called The Man- 

yom hands must heida T ^ 1° d ° Un Player ~ You wil1 fin d this interest- 

"“.‘wLfbeinT," h „; sf ht ':?■ r d ^ * ■«- 

“"J» MW n,el. i, ™ “ d y. a l ” “ ""t' ,£"SJ 

miller hums a tune in the bass while the y ’ 1 , , 1 ’ th ! 

wheel whirrs and buzzes in the treble So ’ are "ever worked up to tempo? 
This is easv to nl av u tre , ,° many of you drag through them as 

fifteen mintes practice a dty.^YoiTwffl anT mire™ sTd* ,‘ hr ° Ugh "“J 

like this. f d mire - Studies after they are well 

Number six is The Piccolo Plo^v lea ^ ned sh °uid go off at a brisk pace. 

This is decidedly pretty even the bad V Number fifte u en , IS Called The Spinning 
little girl plays it with some imaeinat; d S ° n ?- , 11 ,s the last and also the most 
and feeling. imagination musical study in the book. The melody 

Number seven is The Hark PL ,If bot . h singab,e and playable. I have a 
Who Plays nice gracefula^Sofjfth Tk^'T* 0, n S “ te * in Wa *" er ’ s T ra ' 
the right hand and then with the left tU i F h\>[9 Dutchman, at the spinning 
_ - . w in tne lef t, wheel, which illustrates this study. 

Playing the Orchestra 

the orchestra go on a ctrll-o. „ 

he says, “The orchestra has’ struck°" all whoi W c ' nough t0 thr0W th g 

the players must change seats Th, 1. i I , ° rchestra (everybody turns ) off 
takes this opportunity to secure a seat for Turns) Hcre cot " es the trumpet (trumpet 
himself. The player who i« left m f ,> and that dear °' d trombone (trom- 

, „ at p yer , w o is left without bone turns) player Rut where is the 

„ beC ° me ** ,eader of the next oboe? (oLe^rns). We Tan do noS- 
The leader mav f , lng w , ,tbout th e oboe (oboe turns) for 

cation bring Tver m h eXample: ‘‘ Va - ?°" v k " OW the orchestra (everybody 
c^sL eLTbol 8 ° f the ° r - mUS * tUne up f rom the oboe’s 

832) Z/retiJ U \°" d ,ur " s K ° e tunu) A - Every instrument takes 
is the opening nf ul" 8 t0 the city ’ ‘ Jt w Plt , Ch fr0m the oboe ( obo * ‘'irns). 
concertmeister^ tL ‘ he ; Season -’ said the f . ere , “llo (’cello turns) and doublebass 
must get uh dnd t co ” cerl "’ ( ’istcr (foublebass turns) are you in tune? 

seelh'at thTfirll v a ™ und ) ■ I must , Pie£ \ se h <'. Quiet, you clarinets (clarinets 
around) is i S , V1 ° 111 (fi rs t violin turns ]' '‘ stLn carefully or the concert- 

n sbape ' Tbe violins (all e,ster (concertmeister turns) may put 

T ° rchestra Everyone turns r ke ttledrums (kettledrums turn) etc. 

• .V , neve , can depend upon those h T | ter f st ! " the game mav be enhanced 
miserable horns (horns turn) keeping in y hav,ng th e pictures of the orchestral 
instruments pinned upon each player. 
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Special Notices 

O „(»«sional Want Notices five cents 


Mozart’s Helpmeet 

Constance Weber was fourteen years 
old when the young and brilliant Mozart 
met her. She was much too young to 
attract his notice. Her older sister, 


-T,. vK jtrysinger—M usic MSS. Aloysia, had beauty and a fine 

I? University School of Music, Lin- we ir anr1 a,__ 


well, and became Mozart’s pupil during 
__ . . _ . his sta y at Mannheim. No doubt the 

WfTBD-Posmon^ “r^of ^tano young Mozart was greatly taken by hef 

yV. care o f BtruPE. __ Aloysia, however, married somebody else, 

-^TjCj^^ZlAccompiished pianist, organ- and Mozart later on became attached to 
1 st desire® church or school position. C. Constance, the younger sister. The 

j/^jareof^BTODE.---Webers were a shiftless family, the father 

FOE SALE—SUghtly used Clavier, ex- was a music copyist, ' sometimes acting 
ce in ent s j^LB^oire 1 Etude.’ ' " as prompter at the theatre. His brother 

iJ!!—LJ—' — was the father of Carl Maria von Weber. 

irrpuftRS desiring suitable music to TT . . .. , , 

AlJ Doems etc>f address Fr. Cullis Morley, family, consisting of four daughters. 

Chestnut St. t Philadelphia. _ was mus ical, and for them Mozart com- 

violinist and teacher de- posed some of his most brilliant music. 
, lre , position in <»uege. Twenty-eight years’ p or t ti e oldest Weber girl he wrote the 

gperlence. ^-— role of the Queen of the Night in The 

Z2%2Ei -XaffS M agic Flute, For Aloysia he wrote the 
Price 30c. Address L. Cradit, Quenemo, Kan- role of Constance in his opera The Elope- 

na - ment from the Seraglio. 

Chicago MUSICAL college Piano There were many obstacles put into 
State a class7or te wi C u e try W studio. cfw.^care the way of Constance and Mozart — 
ofEWDB. enough to have discouraged less ardent 

-^SIC WRITTEN to words. Manuscripts lovers. Leopold Mozart (Wolfgang’s 
torrected. Correspondence lessons In har- father) was bitterly opposed to the match 
- 2 r - Mfrea Woo er, composer, u an( j f, e was never wholly reconciled to 

Constance Weber. In the following letter 
Wolfgang draws a touching picture of 
the neglected member of the Weber fam¬ 
ily: “The middle one, my good Con¬ 
stance, is a martyr among them, and for 
that reason, perhaps is the best hearted, 
cleverest, and in a word the best among 
them. . . . she is neither homely nor 
beautiful. Her whole beauty lies in two 
small dark eyes and in a fine figure. She 

___ is not brilliant, but has common sense 

FOR SALE—Full set of The Universal enough to perform her duties as 



_ trial 

___ parties Inter- 

.rantee results. Address Mer 
Music Studio, Delta, Ohio. 


VIOLIN LESSONS FREE—Thl 

correspondence lesson.. 

ested. We guaranty ' 

■ ’—ic Studio, 


WANTED—Earnest students of Harmony 
hv correspondence. Method simple, logical, 
thorough, modern, fascinating. Write Dr 
Carl Hoffman, Vineland, N. J. 


TEACHER OF THE DUNNING SYS 
TEM of Improved Music Study and th 
pianoforte, desires position. Highest refer 
ernes. Address M. C., care of Etude. 


|gg Jesse French & Sons Grand g 


For those who demand tonal supremacy; for those who want ai 
instrument worthy of interpreting the most artistic music, here 
is unquestionably the ideal piano. 

The Jesse French & Sons Grand represents an honest and suc¬ 
cessful endeavor to produce an instrument as near artistic per¬ 
fection as is possible of attainment. 

Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 

1805 Seventh Avenue, New Castle, Indiana 
Chicago Salesroom: 978 Republic Bldg., State and Adama Sts., Chicago, 111. 


Self^K^ro e n^r e ^ and mother: She is not extravagant; c 
>rd C. Hall, 613 West Granite, Butte, Mont. t h e contrary she is accustomed to go 

e she would 


POSITION WANTED as teacher of piano poorly dressed. 

- r conservatory; graduate of Chi- hke to be tastefully and becomingly 


ago Musical College, ’j. L. Caruthers 
*~r children. C. M. C., of 


dressed, but never expensively, and most 
of the things a woman needs she can 
make for fierself. She does her own 
coiffure every day; understands house¬ 
keeping; has the best disposition in the 
world. We love each other with all our 

S °— e ™ '^Constance and Wolfgang Mozart were 
married in the Church of St. Stephen, 
Vienna. In spite of their love for each 
other they suffered much discomfort and 
even’distress from lack of means. Mo- 
She Looks Like You, Vocal; Florillo Waltz. zart was anything but a business man, 

■“* *.- ; ^ cat v,?rv„ r | e city 03 '’ and what he earned went quickly. Nor 

-did Constance prove the model house- 


AN ADVANCE STUDENT wishes to 
work her way in music school. Experienced 
as clerk, teacher or accompanist; wishes to 
study piano, organ and theory. M. M. S., 
care of Etude. 


.. I both 

Voice and Piano. Cincinnati Conservatory 
certificate. Splendid testimonials. Address 
M. t, care of Etude. 


1547 St. Nicholas A 


CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY of , n ; ctnre d above—perhaps be- 

Ml’SIC, 1232 Alice St, Oakland, Cal. Theory keeper he “t, :i lnp « She w s 

by correspondence in preparation for all ex- ca use she suffered much illness, b 

_ Editing and arranging.^ devote d to him, nevertheless, and he to 
her. They had two children, one of 
whom, named after his father, subse¬ 
quently became famous as a musician 
Mozart’s sudden arid tragic death left 


Howard Middleton, M.A., Mns. D oc., Director. 

NEW MUSIC—“October Days,” beautiful 
new idyl for the piano. Not difiicult, but 
wry attractive. Splendid for teaching 
" ' “ Pupils will be delighted “ 


arrange unusual ahd effectivt 
modern compositions, 
upon application. 


ir Pr0 f g orv 


Ion. Pupils will be delighted with rms Mozart s sudden ana tragic aeam wn 
lim«f ?o'e per F copy^^Wrfte 6 to-dayl his wife penniless and prostrated with 
Arthur W. Swallen, Music Publishers, 1339 ; e £ g] ie was unable to attend His tun- 

Storb Aye. N. W., Canton, Ohio. _eral,' which occurred during a dreadful 

STUDY piano in Boston this summer. Mr. stor ’ m . It is said that she lay at home 
Alvah Glover Salmon will teach _during sheets, wishing that they were 

Pi ^B a o D y1s« her^hroutl, and that she" might join her 

Parb^t<f'teach| 0r 2 : . e for e i’ianists tl v^lshlng ,I iS beloved husband ^ 

-- ‘ ' - --- nf that the histones do not tell us more oi 

her career as Mozart’s widow. With 
what courage did this frail woman with 
two children to care for overcome the 
obstacles that faced her. And all the 
while Mozart’s many compositions were 
making fortunes for performers, theatri¬ 
cal producers, publishers and the like! 

They (folk-songs) are not written at 
all They appear spontaneously and drift 
about in the air like gossamer, and are 
sung in many places simultaneously. They 
are the old primeval tones of Mother 
Nature. They sleep in the forest. Only 
God knows who wakens thetn.-THEODORE 
Storm. 


CHORUS CHOIR 

Compiled by W. T. GIFFE 
Price, 30 Cents 

This collection of anthems from standard 
snd modern sources is especially designed 
for chorus singing, and as the anthems are 
not difficult, they will prove available for 
volunteer choirs. There are but few solos 
and even these might be sung in unison, 
the organ part is full and effective but not 
difficult to play. The anthems are espe¬ 
cially strong in rhythmic effects. 

THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa.^ 

fleaso mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 


SELECTED "CZERNY' 
STUDIES 


Copious Annotations, by 

IN THREE BOOKS 


PRICE 90 CENTS EACH 


VALUABLE and noteworthy addition to the technical lit¬ 
erature of the pianoforte. This work represents a 
diligent sifting and careful selection of material from 
the entire works of Czerny, including all the popular 
opus numbers, together with many less known, but 
equally meritorious studies. Mr. Liebling’s editorial 
work has been of the most exact and painstaking 
character from both the technical and interpretative 
sides; the annotations are of real practical value and 
musical interest. The three volumes, which are care¬ 
fully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progres¬ 
sive order, range in difficulty from the early second to the sev¬ 
enth grade. 

Czerny’s mastery of technical detail and his mastery of 
musical expression are truly remarkable; he was a most 
voluminous writer. 

It is, of course, impossible to study but a small portion of 
his works, and even in the more generally used opus num¬ 
bers there are many studies which are unnecessary in the pres¬ 
ent day. But in practically every volume there is to be found 
some pianistic gem which should not be neglected. 

The object of this present compilation is to present his very 
best studies of all grades in attractive and convenient form for 

f eneral use. The success of this work has been of the most 

attering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered. 
It is printed from beautifully engraved special plates and 
substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


PH1UDFAPH1A. FA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing oi 
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“Yes,~ 

That is my new 
Grove Dictionary 
Isn’t it fine!” 

Seven Hundred delighted 
music lovers who have taken 
advantage of the new price 
($15.00 for the whole set of 
five splendid volumes—in¬ 
stead of $25.00), are now 
taking pride in owning the 
greatest Musical Encyclopedia 
in any language. 

Sir George Grove intended his 
famous four thousand page 
dictionary to be so exhaustive 
and yet so understandable 
that any music lover could 
profit by reading any page. 

Many of the biographies are 
as romantic as the best fiction 
and the technical articles are 
full of fascinating, necessary 
information. 

Now this notable work which 
took 164 specialists 16 years 
to complete can be purchased 
for 

$3.00 Down 

And 12 successive Monthly 
$1.00 Payments. 

You receive the whole five 
volumes right away, the latest, 
best edition published, as soon 
as your first deposit of $3.00 
is received. 

Remember that the house of 
Theo. Presser stands behind 
this transaction in every way. 
Send your order direct to 

Theo. Presser Co. 

Sole Agents 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



At Home 

The right of a critic to say what he pleases been a model of efficiency. Conducting so 
Is called seriously into question by the .de- international an opera house as the M-etro- 
cision of the New York Court of Appeals in politan is a difficult business at best; doing 
the case of Alexander Woolcott, dramatic it: while a war is on demands the diplomacy 
critic to the New York Times, against Messrs, of a Macchiavelli. Not only did the Metro- 
Shubert. The Court holds that the theatrical politan artists have to be extricated from the 
producers have the right to deny entrance to various combatant countries when the war 
their theaters to any critic whose criticisms commenced, but they have had to be main- 
displease them, even when the critic pays for tained in a condition of innocuous neutrality 
his seat. It is unlikely that theatrical mana- ever since—no easy matter! 
gers, or concert impresarios would be foolish 

?nough to use this power of refusal of admis- Grand Opera for the people has always 

->— ^ |~ —* -*- x- iuj-i. ___ 1 - ~ U m in Amprira 


Du, uul it i» uvt pleasant to think of what been^more^or ^less" of a dream in America 
ould happen if critics were admitted to dra- notwithstanding the splendid efforts 


__--itertainments on condi- Savage and the Aborn brothers 

tion that they made only favorable comment, charged have been for the most j 

However, this Is not likely. It is obvious theatre prices, and toward the-— — 

—v. -*-dealing with career as an operatic producer Col. Savage 

prices a pp rec j a biy as he raised the 


ever, mis is not uaeiy. 

_such coercive methods o_ -„ _ c 

critics—supposing any self-respecting critics raised h- 
jj M character 6 


' regula 
l of hi 


> found who would 



Abroad 



INDIAN 

MUSIC 


Transcribed, Harmonized, 
and Composed 

BY 

CARLOS TROYER 

AND 

THURLOW LIEURANCE 

’ I 'HE works of Carlos Troyer are a 
-*■ unique and valuable contribution 



Si. 8 WontfufTreYaSeS 
liave real artistic merit—they are not 



THEO. PRESSER CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


SECULAR PART SONGS 

FOR MIXED VOICES 
Price, 50 Cents 

glees and c 


tively. It is a compilation of exceptionally 
bright and singable part songs of intermedi¬ 
ate difficulty, every one of which is already 
a proyen success. No better work can be 
c— mm — "by singing so- 


r high school chorus. 


THE MERMAID 



WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 

By C. W. 



SUTOR’S NOTE SPELLING 
BOOK 



THE MEN’S CLUB COLLECTION 

GLEES AND PART SONGS 
Compiled and Edited by C. C. ROBINSON 
Price, 50 Cents 

An indispensable collection 


YOU AND 

Four-Hand Pieces for the Pianoforte 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING Price, 50 Cents 

collection of easy four- 


THE BEGINNER’S 
HARMONY WRITING BOOK 


for every piano student, and can be taken 
up almost at the beginning, or at least when 
the scale work begins. It also has a short 
catechism covering all elementary informa¬ 
tion that the pupil should have at this time. 



MAIL ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR ALL MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























































































All that remains of Jenny Lind is her picture, her autograph, and memories dear to all who ever heard 
her sing. 

Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice—is gone forever. 

How different had she lived in the present day! 

T i e Victrola would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it has Tamagno’s, Plancon’s, Gerville-Reache’s, 
Gilibert s; just as it does the other great singers of the world. 5 am® y 

You can hear them today on the Victrola whenever you wish; and generation after generation will 
keep on hearing them though the artists themselves will be forever silent. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


























